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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN.—NO. VII. 


JAMES, EARL OF CHARLEMONT.—PART I. 


excellent nobleman, whose life 
now propose present our 
readers, has very peculiar claims upon 
the biographer Irish worthies. 
was more distinguished his worth 
than his talents, his taste, than 
his genius; and was placed cir- 
cumstances position which, with 
abilities very uncommon kind, 
was enabled act very distin- 
guished part upon the stage public 
affairs Ireland. 

James, Earl Charlemont, was 
descended from the ancient family 
Caulfield, which appears, Mr. Hardy 
observes, have been settled Ox- 
fordshire many centuries previously 
the reign Elizabeth. Sir Toby dis- 
tinguished himself, towards the close 
that reign, deeds arms the 
low countries and, the succeeding 
reign, came Ireland, where, for his 
notable services, was created Baron 
Charlemont, the 22nd Decem- 
ber, 1620. The settlements and the 
confiscations which took place about 
that period, enabled him acquire 
ample grants land Armagh and 
elsewhere and the new Baron must 
considered one the numerous 
English whose possessions 
were conferred upon them for the pur- 
pose carrying into effect the wise 
policy the sagacious Monarch whose 
reign was chiefly signalized his 
measures for the pacification Ire- 
land. 

That these measures were, many 
instances, arbitrary and tyrannical, 
degree that would now provoke loud 


indignant reclamation, must 
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admitted even those who may fairly 
contend that they were not, any 
means, uncongenial with the spirit 
age when prerogative notions ran 
very high, nor altogether without 
justification the peculiar 
stances this country. But, that they 
were admirably calculated, the long 
and that they actually have, more 
occasions than one, served main- 
tain British influence, when must 
have been otherwise overthrown, will 
searcely denied any who be- 
stow calm attention upon the state 
Ulster, compared with the 
other provinces, and the various in- 
which the British colonists 
constituted the only body upon whom 
the British government could securely 
rely for defeating the machinations 
rebellion, and confounding the devices 
foreign domestic treason. Ireland 
was, fact, regarded foreign powers 
the most vulnerable point the 
British dominions, while was ha- 
rassed the feuds conflicting bar- 
and the hostility which the 
bulk the people evinced the prin- 
ciples the reformation, which had 
never been presented them but 
under aspect calculated provoke 
not merely sectarian but national 
antipathy, gave foreign ecclesiastical 
potentate such controlling influence 
over the religious feelings the bulk 
the population, enabled him, 
will, disturb the repose the em- 
pire. was guard against the 
dangers arising from these various 
causes that James adopted the prudent 


policy garrisoning the country with 
colony English settlers, whose su- 
perior civilization might serve im- 
prove the the native inha- 
bitants, while their interests, well 
their religious and political principles 
were effectual guarantee for the 
British connexion. 
the family the Caulfields, from 
whom the subject the present sketch 
was descended, long continued merit 
the approbation the English govern- 
ment, the steady fidelity with which, 
the worst times, they persevered 
their 

William, the fifth baron, was created 
viscount 1665. was known 
the venerable epithet the good 
Lord Charlemont title which 
might well more proud than his 
honours, was not confer- 
red upon him because any coutrast be- 
tween him who might 
have been called the dad Lord Charle- 
mont, but was the spontaneous tribute 
grateful people, who were desirous 
thus affectionately marking their 
sense the generous his 
nature. James, whom now 
write, was the second son the third 
Viscount Charlemont, and Elizabeth, 
daughter Francis Bernard, Castle 
Bernard, the county Cork. 
was born the 18th August, 1728; 
and, his eldest brother, William, having 
honours, upon the death his father, 
the early age six years. 

does not appear that ever 
enjoyed the advantages public 
school; but was liberally supplied 
with careful and competent 
The Rev. Mr. Skelton, able and 
clergyman, who has left behind 
him sermons which entitle him 
mean place amongst the orthodox di- 
vines the church was 
his first instructor, and the young 
nobleman was him, made minutely 
acquainted with the doctrines Chris- 
tianity, was least imbued with 
respect for religion which never left 
him after life. Skelton was suc- 
ceeded his office others, who 
contributed their full the de- 
velopment his youthful powers but 
far the most efficient these was 
Mr. Murphy, the editor that edition 
Lucian which was our day, and, 
believe, still is, part the entrance 


course for our University. have 
lively remembrance the sly gravity 
the editor, who enjoyed well 
understood his author well; and the 
doctrine metempsychosis were ge- 
nerally received, have readily 
believed that the soul Lucian had 
into the body the 

umorist who presented this amusing 
edition his dialogues the world. 
was induced take his resi- 
dence the family Lord Charle- 
whose progress classical learn- 
ing was greatly aided his assiduous 
attention, and who studied under him 
with intensity which said have 
impaired his sight. Mr. Murphy, 
afterwards accumpanied him upon his 
travels, where was well qualified 
appreciate the works art, and the 
objects classical interest which came 
his and his noble pupil, who 
must have derived much advantage 
well from his taste from his know- 
ledge, never ceased speak him, 
and feel towards him, with unmixed 
generosity and affection. 

Lord Charlemont set out upon his 
travels the autumn 1746, and 
was witness Holland the 
lution which terminated the estab- 
lishment the Prince Orange 
then passed some time 
the English camp, where was re- 
ceived with much attention William, 
Duke Cumberland but, improve- 
ment, and not amusement, was his lead- 
ing object, had the good sense and 
firmness speedily betake himself from 
this scene military festivity and pomp, 
and directly the academy 
Turin, where passed whole year, 
occasionally making excursions into 
other parts here be- 
came acquainted with some distin- 
guished political and literary charac- 
ters, with whom afterwards main- 
tained friendly correspondence. The 
Marquis St. Germain, afterwards am- 
bassador France, was his particular 
friend, was also the Compe Perron 
but the individual whose notice 
was most flattered, was David Hume, 
the celebrated historian. This dis- 
tinguished man was greatly taken 
the frankness and cordiality the 
young nobleman, and the ardent thirst 
knowledge which displayed, while 
many born rank and affluence, 
were wasting time, and health, and 
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money, idle and frivolous dissipation. 
Hume, accordingly, was desirous 
inspiring him with the sentiments and 
opinions which himself entertained, 
and might, unfortunately, have suc- 
not his young friend been 
strongly fortified, both head and 
heart, against the insidious assaults 
infidelity. But his own account the 
matter interesting, that would 
injustice both him and Mr. Hume 
not present his own words: 


The celebrated David Hume, whose 
character deservedly high the 
literary world, and whose works, both 
philosopher and historian, are 
wonderfully replete with and enter- 
tainment, was, when was Turin, 
secretary Sir John Sinclair, plenipo- 
tentiary from the court Great Britain 
his Sardinian majesty. had then 
published those philosophical essays 
which have done much mischief 
mankind, contributing loosen the 
sacred bonds which alone man can 
restrained from rushing his own 
struction, and which are intimately 
necessary our nature, that propensity 
bound them was apparently in- 
stilled into the human mind, the all- 
wise Creator, balance against those 
passions which, though perhaps necessary 
incitements activity, must, without 
such inevitably have burried 
our ruin. The world, however, un- 
conscious its danger, had greedily 
swallowed the bait; the essays were 
ceived with applause, read with delight, 
and their admired author was already, 
public opinion, placed the head the 
dangerous school sceptic philosophy. 


With this extraordinary man was 
intimately acquainted. had kindly 
distinguished from among number 
young men, who were then the 
academy, and appeared warmly 
tached me, that was apparent not 
only intended honour with his 
friendship, but bestow what 
was, his opinion, the first all favours 
and benefits, making his convert 
and disciple. 


Nature, believe, never formed any 
man more unlike his real character than 
David Hume. The powers physi- 
ognomy were baffled his countenance 
neither could the most skilful that 
science, pretend discover the smallest 
trace the faculties his mind, the 
unmeaning features his visage. His 


face was broad and fat, his mouth wide, 
and without any other expression than 
that imbecility. His eyes vacant and 
spiritless, and the his whole 
person was far better fitted communi- 
cate the idea turtle-eating alderman, 
than refined philosopher. His speech, 
English, was rendered ridiculous 
the broadest Scotch accent, 
French was, possible, still more laugh- 
that wisdom, most certainly, 
never disguised herself before un- 
couth garb. Though now near fifty 
years old, was and 
but his health and strength, far from being 
advantageous his figure, instead 
manly comeliness, had only the appearance 
His wearing uniform 
added greatly his natural awkward- 
ness, for wore like grocer the 
trained bands. Sinclair was lieutenant- 
and was sent the courts 

ienna and Turin, military envoy, 
see that their quota troops was fur- 
nished the Austrians and Piedmon- 
tese. was, thought neces- 
sary that his secretary should appear 
officer, and Hume was 
disguised 

Having thus given account 
his exterior, but fair that should 
state good opinion his 
all the philosophers his sect, none, 
believe, ever joined more real 
lence its mischievous principles than 
friend Hume. His love mankind 
was universal and vehement; and there 
was service would not cheerfully 
have doue his fellow creatures, except- 
ing only that suffering them save 
their souls their own way, was 
tender-hearted, friendly, and charitable 
the extreme, will appear from fact, 
which have from good authority. When 
member the University Edin- 
burgh, and great want money, 
ing little paternal fortune, and the 
collegiate stipend being very inconsider- 
able, had procured, through the in- 
terest some friend, office the 
university, which was worth about forty 
pounds the day when 
had received this good news, and jus 
when had got into his possession the 
patent, grant entitling him his 
office, was visited his friend Black- 
lock, the poet, who much better known 
his poverty and blindness, than his 
This poor man began long 
descant his misery, bewailing his want 
sight, his large family chiidren, and 
his utter inability provide for them, 
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even procure for them the necessaries 
Hume, unable bear his com- 
plaints, and destitute assist 
him, ran instantly his desk, took out 
the grant, and presented it to his miser- 
able friend, who received with exulta- 
tion, and whose name was soon after, 
interest, inserted instead his 
own. After such relation, need- 
less that should say any more his 
genuine philanthropy, and generous be- 
neficence; but the difficulty will now 
occur, how man, endowed with such 
qualities, could possibly consent become 
the agent much mischief, 
doubtedly has been done mankind 
his writings and this difficulty can only 
solved having recourse that uni- 
versal passion, which has, fear, much 
more general influence over all our 
actions than are willing confess. 
turn mind, and education which, 
though learned, rather sipped knowledge 
than drank it, was, probably, the ultimate 
cause this singular and 
the desire being placed the head 
whose tenets controverted and 
contradicted all received opinions, was 
too strong resisted man, whose 
genius enabled him find plausible argu- 
ments, sufficient persuade both him- 
self and many others, that his own opi- 
nions were true. philosophical knight- 
errant was the dragon had vowed 
vanquish, and was careless, thought- 
less, the consequences which might 
ensue from the achievement the adven- 
ture which had pledged himself. 
once professed himself the admirer 
young, most beautiful, and accomplished 
lady, Turin, who only laughed his 
passion. One day addressed her the 
usual common-place strain, that was 
anéanti. Oh! pour anéanti,’ re- 
plied the lady, ‘ce effet qu’ une 
operation naturelle vétre 
Hume will mentioned afterwards 
the course these memoirs, Lord 
Charlemont often met him England, 
and always preserved intimacy with 
him.” 


the 27th October, 1743, 
left Turin, his way Rome, 
Bolougne. spent the winter 
Rome and Naples, and the subse- 
quent April sailed from Leghorn, 
voyage Constantinople and the East. 
The companions his voyage were, 
Mr. Francis Pierpont Burton (after- 
wards Lord Conyngham,) Mr. Scott, 
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Mr. Dalton, and Mr. 
the 6th May, 1749, thus writes 


approached the city Messina, 
having securely passed the poctical dan- 
gers Scylla and Charybdis. were 
exceedingly struck with the beauty and 
magnificence this city, when viewed 
from the sea. The sun was newly risen, 
and richly illuminated splendid theatre 
palaces, occupying the space full 
mile, which regularly built round one- 
half that beautiful and extensive bason 
clear and water, which forms 
harbour all times commodious and 
safe, Between the magnificent crescent, 
semicircle, and the water, level 
space, least one hundred feet breadth, 
bounded one side the buildings, and 
the other, handsome parapet 
hewn stone, opening regularly into several 
wharfs for the convenience landing. 
The palaces are all exactly similar, and 
the palace, building con- 
siderable extent and grandeur, stands 
alone one extremity. The entrance 
into the city, which extends itself behind 
this superb quay, through noble and 
spacious arches, placed proper and re- 
gular intervals, and forming most strik- 
ing part the general plan. Opposite 
the quay, and near the entrance into 
the port, stands the citadel, fortress 
considerable strength, and massive mag- 
nificence, which with the castle St. 
Salvadore, another strong fortification 
view, adds greatly the beauty the 
prospect. 

boat was now sent alongside our 
ship inform us, that till had passed 
proper examination the officers 
health, appointed for that purpose, 
must not enter the city; and naked and 
uninhabited part the beach, con- 
siderable distance, was pointed out us, 
where alone could permitted 
land. obedience these directions, 
getting into our boats, rowed shore, 
and here were detained above three 
hours, before any one came near us. 
length the officers approached, keeping 
however, due distance, and examined 
respecting the port from whence had 
taken our departure, which being found 
Leghorn, place perfectly unsus- 
pected contagion, they began 
little more familiar. Our bills health 


were now produced, and found per- 
fect, and were desired enter sort 
house, square cottage, erected for 
the purpose further examination. 
soon had all crowded into this 
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wretched inclosure, bar wood was 

across the door, about three feet 
from the floor, and were 
ordered shew our health and agility 
leaping over this bar—a feat which was 
easily and merrily performed all us, 
Burton only excepted, whose corpulent 
unwieldiness was ill-adapted the exer- 
cise leaping, and had well-nigh pre- 
vented his getting pratick. After several 
ineffectual trials, and some oaths, his 
efforts were, at length, attended with suc- 
cess, and now proceeded the last 
probation, being ordered strike our- 
selves violently our groins, and the 
insertion our shoulders, being the parts 
the body which are liable pestilential 
tumours. Here also friend Burton 
was not little embarrassed for, though 
perfectly free from the plague, and, 
that from any other disorder, his 
bear any rough treatment. 

was our whimsical probation, 
which, may easily imagined, 
small entertainment. But our 
merriment was short duration, giving 
way, soon had entered the city, 
ideas nature opposite indeed. 
Here every thing saw induced not 
only excuse, but applaud that cau- 
tion, which had detained long, and 
given much trouble. Every ob- 
too plainly indicated the miseries 
which had been lately felt. This noble 
city, not long since one the finest 
the world, and the pride Sicily, was 
now the seat ruin and desolation! 
Scarcely passenger the street, where 
grass had covered the pavement and the 
Jews that were seen, wretches 
whose pale countenances were clearly 
traced sickness, famine, despair, and 
sometimes guilt and violence; the shops 
shut up, and only here and there miser- 
able stall open for vending some necessary, 
but trifling commodities. The noble 
palaces, heretofore seats triumph and 
festivity, were now involved silence 
and desolation, stripped their inhabi- 
tants, presenting the saddened mind the 
shocking idea the final wreck mortal 
beauty, when the animating soul fled.” 


During this voyage visited some 
the Greek islands, Smyrna, and the 
Dardanelles, Tenedos, and other places 
note, carefully examining every thing 
interest and curiosity, and procuring 
drawings the principal reliques 
Grecian architecture which have sur- 
vived the ravages time, and 
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continue the the world. 
The temple Theseus, particular, 
struck him being chef 
that noble art. alone,” observes, 
his journal, merits voyage 
Greece. probable that his lord- 
ship’s mind was imbued, during this 
voyage, with that passionate love 
the arts, which ever after distinguished 
him through life, and which contri- 
buted not little promote their ad- 
vancement Ireland and cannot 
but wish that such papers has 
left behind, illustrative what then 
saw and felt, were submitted his 
descendants competent revision, and 
fully the public. now 
now them only such scraps 
muke impossible for not wish 
influence which known have 
exerted subsequent period over 
almost every department taste the 
country his birth, renders every 
thing relating the early formation 
his own mind, object national 
interest the people Ireland. 

his voyage from Alexandria 
Athens, touched Rhodes, 
which afterwards paid 
and was his way from this 
place Malta that encountered 
storm the most terrific kind, which 
has left the following animated 
description 


After few days tolerable, though 
dark and threatening weather, were 
overtaken, the 20th January, one 
the most violent hurricanes that ever was 
known those seas, The storm, which 
was south-east, the most dangerous 
all winds the Mediterranean, dreaded 
sailors under the name Levanter, 
began about noon, and continued all day, 
gradually increasing. Whilst had day- 
light assist, and comfort us, put 
ourselves before the wind, and bore away 
with what little sail could carry. Night 
came on, and the storm 
rant what part the sea then were, 
for the darkness the weather had for 
some days past prevented from taking 
any observation, guessed, cases 
this kind are always prompt guess, 
the worst, that were driving the 
Adriatic, the sea all others most feared 
mariners and therefore, dreading the 
consequence lee-shore, destitute 
harbours, and afraid any longer leave 
ourselves the disposal the wind, 


put the helm about, and lay to, under 
our courses double reefed. Now was but 
the beginning The tempest 
raged with tenfold fury. The gloom 
night was unnaturally horrid. The scud- 
ding clouds times divided, affording 
faint and transient gleams brassy light, 
far more dreadful than the deepest dark- 
ness. The waves rose mountain high; 
and me, who, supported the gang- 
way, stood gazing the magnificent ruin, 
the whole ocean appeared flames, 
through which the vessel ploughed her 
desperate way, sometimes perched 
the giddy brow the stupendous accumu- 
lation, and again plunging precipitate into 
the flaming abyss. The motion was now 
grown violent, that could longer 
support it, and was unwillingly prepar- 
ing down into the cabin, when 
squall wind, the fury which the 
settled tempest became calm, laid the 
ship down almost her side, and broke 
three out her five main shrouds, The 
cannon broke loose, and, together with all 
our loading, and great part the bal- 
rushed once the lee-side the 
vessel with such horrible crash, that the 
ship seemed have burst 
the whole globe should, sudden explo- 
sion, rent asunder, question whether 
the shock would greater each indi- 
vidual, than what was now felt our little 
world, Every heart quaked with fear, 
and horror appeared every 
Nor, even after the immediate shock was 
over, did the consequences 
terrible. The ship, weighed down the 
shifting her ballast, &c. was unable 
right herself, and lay, gunwale under 
water, the mercy the billows, which 
seemed, every instant, ready devour her, 
Our captain now, brave and experienced 
seaman, addressed the sailors words 
this effect: lads, you see the 
tion which are reduced. The vessel 
old, and not much depended 
should spring our she 
would, undoubtedly, pieces, and 
that must the consequence another 
such know resource, but 
make fast the buoy rope the mast- 
head, which, being belayed the 
side, may serve false shroud, and may 
possibly preserve the mast. well know 
the difficulty the attempt. aloft 
such situation more than can ven- 
ture order. old sailor, and 
fear attempt it. But our only 
means safety, and there fellow 
among you, brave was 
instantly interrupted Tom Sillers, 


never shall forget his name,) who stood 
next tohim. This truly, and may add 
brave fellow, taking from 
nis cheek the plug tobacco, cried out, 
G—, master, must die, ’tis better 
die doing something.’ His words ac- 
companied his action, was presently 
the mast-head—the buoy-rope was made 
fast, and the mast and thus, 
the astonishing bravery and activity one 
man, that danger, which seemed imminent, 
was least postponed. Such are British 
sailors 

now retired our beds, dreading 
the worst, yet not without hope; when, 
after about hour’s horrid uncertainty, 
the captain entered our cabin, and told us, 
that feared all was That, though 
sea from his infancy, had never seen 
such night. That the ship indeed might 
possibly ride out; yet, that would 
recommend prepare for the 
worst. How this sentence was felt may 
easily judged. dead silence ensued, 
which lasted for some minutes, but was 
finally broken friend Frank Burton, 
who lay next bed me. Well,’ ex- 
claimed he, and fear, with oath, this 
fine indeed! Here have been pam- 
pering this great body mine, for more 
than twenty years, and all prey 
some cursed shark, and damned 
him.’ The oddity such 
exclamation such time, the profound 
seriousness, and consequent comicalness, 
with which was uttered, together with 
the character and figure the man, for 
Frank was bon vivant, almost conspi- 
cuous for size and corpulence, for the 
excellent temper his mind, were motives 
mirth too strong resisted, and, 
the midst our fears, burst out into 
loud laugh. Neither let this incident, this 
comic outbreak our tragedy, appear un- 
Nature and Shakespeare, both 
inform us, that character will prevail the 
midst distress. 

merriment, however, was but 
short duration and now the ship-carpenter 
entered our cabin. This fellow, who was 
excellent seaman, had been great 
favourite and consequently was 
our friend. Masters,’ said he, ‘the cap- 
tain has, find, been with you. But 
never fear—the ship tight one—I have 
examined her thoroughly. There not 
inch her carcass with which 
unacquainted. She strong and good. 
There is, indeed, one rotten plank, and 
that principal one—let that hold, and 
are all This consolation, may 
easily guessed, was not exactly fitted 


relieve us; forgetful the strength and 
tightness the vessel, our minds, may 
supposed, ran the rotten plank. 
this situation passed the tedious night 
shut noisome and agitated dun- 
geon, the gloom which was made visible 
the dim twinkling swinging lamp, 
and which had but two much the sem- 
blance tomb already prepared for us. 
Scarcely able, with all our strength, keep 
ourselves our beds and bruised every 
part our bodies, our continued efforts, 
and the violence the agitation wet 
the sea-water, which dashed through 
every crevice, and gave melancholy 
foretaste the final wetting which ex- 
pected and dreaded; seemed cut off 
from all hope but that speedy period 
our lives and tortures; yet still 
hoped—the principle religion was active 
our souls, and despair fled before it. 
Woe the wretch who, such situa- 
tion, destitute this comfort! Our 
prayers were heard: day length ap- 
the sun arose the storm abated 
soon were able quit our dungeon. 
The tempest now subsided into steady 
gale, and effect remained but that un- 
easy swell—the certain consequence 
violent Still, however, our situa- 
tion was disagreeable our shattered vessel 
still lay with her gunwale close the 
water’s edge; and utterly ignorant where 
we were, we knew not what course to 
steer, where seek protection. 

man was now sent the mast- 
went aloft; still land was 
length, one cried out from above 
voice which seemed us, indeed, from 
heaven, that saw land! The captain 
himself went up, and verified 
covery. Land there was directly before 
us, and were hastening towards it; 
gradually grew more and more 
visible, and could now discern from 
the but what was our joy, when 
found that this land was the identical 
island Malta, the end and purpose 
our voyage. impossible describe 
our feelings: shall not attempt it. 
more less contrasted misery; and 
here was sudden transition from fear 
hope, from danger security, from misery 
joy, from impending death life 


assuredly, the production 
ordinary mind, and proves abun- 
dantly that had Lord devoted himself 
composition, there are depart- 
ments writing which might 
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have excelled. But his destination 
was, rather quicken and animate 
others his patronage and encourage- 
ment, than guide them his ex- 
ample. forgot personal distinction 
his desire national advancement, 
and while was tenderly solicitous 
for the reputation others, whose 
senatorial literary exertions, the 
weal the glory the country might 
promoted, was comparativel 
indifferent about his own, and seemed, 
indeed, think, that was himself 
nothing, except far was in- 
strumental their advancement. 

was during his passage through 
France that formed acquaintance 
with the celebrated Baron Montes- 
quieu, which nothing but more 
lengthened life the part that 
illustrious person prevented ripening 
into perfect friendship. was tra- 
velling with Mr.(afterwards) Lord Elliot, 
and the manner which and the 
him tell his own words. 


Arrived Bordeaux, our first enquiry 
was concerning the principal object our 
but how great was our disap- 
pointment, when found that had left 
the city, and was gone reside coun- 
try seat, four five hours distant. 
leave our longing unsatisfied was truly 
mortifying us; and yet what could 
done? length, after long delibe- 
and, getting the better all 
timidity, perhaps propriety, sat down 
and wrote joint letter, which can- 
didly told the president our reasons for 
visiting Bordeaux, our 
ment, our eager wishes for the honour 
his acquaintance, which, English sub- 
jects, most particularly con- 
cluding begging pardon for our pre- 
sumption, and leave wait him his 
villa, Neither did languish long for 
answer quickly arrived, every respect 
would have wished, and consisted 
modest acknowledgments for the honour 
did him, assertions the high esteem 
which held our country, and the 
most hearty, and pressing invitation 
come him soon our occasions 
would permit. The first appointment 
with favourite mistress could not have 
rendered our night more restless and the 
next morning set out early that 
arrived his villa before was risen. 
The servant shewed into his library, 
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where the first object curiosity that pre- 
sented itself was table, which had 
apparently been reading the night before, 
book lying upon open, turned down, 
and lamp extinguished. Eager know 
the nocturnal studies this great philo- 
sopher, immediately flew the book 
was volume works, contain- 
ing his elegies, and open one the 
most gallant poems that master 
Before could overcome our surprise, 
was greatly increased the entrance 
the president, whose appearance and man- 
ner was totally opposite the idea which 
had formed ourselves Instead 
grave, austere philosopher, whose 
presence might strike with awe such boys 
were, the person who now ad- 
dressed was gay, polite, sprightly 
Frenchman who, after thousand gen- 
teel compliments, and thousand thanks 
for the honour had done him, desired 
know whether would not breakfast, 
and, upon our declining the offer, having 
already eaten inn not far from the 
house, Come then,’ says he, let walk 
the day fine, and long show you 
villa, have endeavoured form ac- 
cording the English taste, and cul- 
tivate and dress the English manner.’ 
Following him into the farm, soon ar- 
rived the skirts beautiful wood, cut 
into walks, and paled round, the entrance 
which was barricadoed with moveable 
bar, about three feet high, fastened with 
lock. Come,’ said he, searching 

pocket, ‘it not worth our while 
wait for the key you, sure, can leap 
well can, and this bar shall not stop 
me.’ saying, ran the bar, and 
fairly jumped over it, while followed 
him with amazement, though not without 
delight, see the philosopher likely 
become our playfellow. This behaviour 
had exactly the effect which meant 
should have. had observed our 
awkward timidity his first accosting us, 
and was determined rid it: all 
that awe with which, notwithstanding his 
appearance, his character had inspired us, 
and that consequent bashfulness which 
must have occasioned, was now taken off; 
his age and awful character disappeared 
and our conversation was just free and 
easy had been his equals years, 
every other respectable qualification. 
Our discourse now turned matters 
taste and learning. asked the ex- 


tent our travels, and, had visited 
the Levant, fixed himself particularly 
me, and enquired into several 
stances relative the countries where 
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had been, many which had the 
good fortune satisfy him. lamented 
his own fate, which had prevented his see- 
ing those curious regions, and descanted 
with great ability the advantages and 
pleasures travel. However,’ said he, 
too, have been traveller, and have 
seen the country the world which 
most worthy our curiosity—I mean Eng- 
land. then gave account his 
abode there, the many civilities had 
received, and the delight felt think- 
ing the time had spent there. 
However,’ continued he, ‘though there 
country under heaven which pro- 
duced many great and shining charac- 
ters England, must confessed, 
that also produces many singular ones, 
which renders the more worthy our 
curiosity, and indeed, the more entertain- 
ing. You are, suppose, too young 
have known the Duke Montagu: that 
was one the most extraordinary charac- 
ters ever met with endowed with the most 
excellent sense, his singularity knew 
bounds, Only think, first acquain- 
tance with him, having invited his 
country seat, before had leisure get 
into any sort intimacy, practised 
that whimsical trick which undoubtedly 
you have either experienced, heard 
under the idea playing the play 
introduction ambassadors, soused 
over head and ears into tub cold 
water. thought odd, sure, but 
traveller, you well know, must take 
the world goes, and, indeed, his great 
goodness me, and his incomparable 
understanding, far overpaid for all the 
inconveniences ducking. Liberty, 
however, the glorious cause! that 
which gives human nature fair play, and 
allows every singularity show itself, and 
which for one less agreeable oddity may 
bring light, gives the world ten 
thousand great and useful examples.’ 

With this, and great deal more con- 
versation, every word which would 
wish remember, finished our walk, 
and having viewed every part the villa, 
which was, had told us, altogether 
imitated from the English style garden- 
ing, returned the house, were shewn 
into the drawing-room, and were most 
politely received Madame Baronne, 
and her daughter. Madame Mon- 
tesquieu was heiress the reformed 
religion, which she still continued pro- 
fess. She was elderly woman, and, 
apparently, had never been handsome. 
Mademoiselle was sprightly, affable, 
good-humoured girl, rather plain, but 


the same time, pleasing; these, with the 
secretary, whom afterwards 
secretary spoke nothing 
but French, and had been possible that 
Elliot and our private conversation, 
could have uttered any thing the dis- 
advantage our hosts, might have 
been disagreeably trapped our ignorance 
his country, but nothing that kind 
could possibly happen; every thing 
said was the praise the president, and 
the politeness shewn his family. 
Our dinner was plain and and 
when, after having dined, made 
offer depart, the president insisted upon 
our stay; nor did suffer leave 
him for three days, during which time his 
conversation was sprightly, 
tive, and entertaining possible. 
length took our leave, and returned 
Bordeaux, whither were escorted 
the secretary who now, our great sur- 
prise, spoke English, and declared himself 
countryman.” 


afterwards met him Paris, 
where the sprightly 
gayest the gay. The affable and 
captivating manners this debonair 
philosopher are thus this 
most amiable, but judicious and discri- 
minating observer 


have frequently met him company 
with ladies, and have been often as- 
tonished the politeness, the gallantry, 
and sprightliness his behaviour. 
word, the most accomplished, the most 
refined petit-maitre Paris could not 
have been more amusing, from the liveli- 
ness his chat, nor could have been more 
inexhaustible that sort discourse 
which best suited women, than this 
venerable philosopher seventy years old. 
But this time shall not surprised 
when reflect, that the profound author 
L’Esprit des Loix, was also author 
the Persian Letters, and the truly gal- 
lant Temple 

had, however, great degree, 
though not among women, one quality 
which not uncommon with abstracted 
men, mean absence mind. re- 
member dining company with him 
our ambassador’s, Lord Albemarle, where 
during the time dinner, being engaged 
warm dispute, gave away the 
servant, who stood behind him, seven 
clean plates, supposing that had used 
them all. But this was only the heat 
controversy, and when was actuated 
that lively and impetuous earnestness, 


which, though never carried him be- 
yond the bounds good breeding, was 
liable any man ever knew. 
all other times was perfectly collected, 
nor did ever seem think any thing 
out the scope the present conversa- 
tion. 


the course our conversations, 
and its interests, have often been 
the and, upon these occasions, 
have always found him advocate for 
union between that country and England. 
Were Irishman,’ said he, should 
certainly wish for it; and, general 
lover liberty, sincerely desire and 
for this plain reason, that 
country, connected with one 
superior force, can never certain 
the permanent enjoyment constitutional 
freedom, unless she has, her represen- 
tatives, proportional share the legis- 
lature the superior kingdom.’ 

few days before left Paris re- 
turn home, this great man fell sick, and, 
though did not imagine, from the na- 
ture his complaint, that was likely 
fatal, quitted him, however, with the 
utmost regret, and with that sort fore- 
boding which sometimes precedes 
fortunes, was arrived 
England, when received letter 
from one whom had desired send 
the most particular accounts him, 
communicating the melancholy 
news his death, and assuring me, what 
never doubted, that had died 
lived, like real and what 
more, with true Christian resignation. 
What his real sentiments, with regard 
religion, were, cannot exactly say. 
certainly was not Papist; but have 
reason believe that was not Chris- 
tian: all our conversations, which were 
perfectly free, never heard him utter the 
slightest hint, the least word, which savoured 
profaneness; but, the contrary, when- 
ever came his way mention Chris- 
tianity, always spoke its doctrine and 
its precepts with the utmost respect and 
reverence that, did not know that 
had too much wisdom and goodness 
wish depreciate the ruling religion, from 
his general manner expressing himself, 
should make scruple freely declare 
him perfect Christian. death the 
priests, usual, tormented him, and 
bore their exhortations with the greatest 
patience, good humour, and decency till 
length fatigued their obstinate and 
tiresome pertinacity, told them that 
was much obliged for their comfort, but 
that, having now very short time live, 


wished have those few minutes 
himself, had lived long enough 
know how die. day two before 
his death, unlucky circumstance hap- 
pened, which the world has sustained 
irreparable loss, had written the 
history Louis the Eleventh, including 
the transactions Europe during the very 
important and interesting period that 
prince’s reign. The work was long and 
laborious, and some, who had seen parts 
it, have assured me, that was superior 
his other writings. Recollecting 
that had two manuscripts it, one 
them perfect, and the other extremely mu- 
tilated, and fearing that this imperfect copy 
might fall into the hands some ignorant 
and avaricious bookseller, gave his valet 
chambre the key his escrutoir, and 
desired him burn that manuscript which 
described him. The unlucky valet 
burned the fair copy, and left that from 
which was impossible print. 

“There nothing more uncommon 
than see, the same man, the most 
ardent glow genius, the utmost liveli- 
ness fancy, united with the highest 
degree assiduity and laboriousness. 
The powers the mind seem this 
resemble those the body. The 
nice and ingenious hand the oculist 
was never made heave the sledge, 
till the ground, Montesquieu, 
however, both these talents were emi- 
nently conspicuous. man ever pos- 
sessed more lively, more fanciful ge- 
nius. man was ever more laborious. 
His Esprit des Loix’ is, perhaps the re- 
sult more reading than any treatise 
ever yet composed, Secondat, son 
the president, has now his posses- 
sion forty folio volumes his father’s 
hand-writing, which are nothing more 
than the common-place books, from 
whence this admirable work was extract- 
ed. Montesquieu, indeed, seems have 
possessed the difficult art contracting 
matter into small compass, without ren- 
dering obscure, more than any 
man who ever wrote. His ‘Grandeur 
Decadence des rare instance 
more matter than was ever before 
med together small space. One 
circumstance, with regard this last- 
mentioned treatise has often struck me, 
the materialness The in- 
dex contains nearly many pages the 
work itself.” 


But the time came when was ne- 
cessary for him think returning 


home. had now seen much 
the world most young noblemen 
his time life, and had profited 
much his converse with the works 
art, and the men genius the 
various countries which visited, 
most those who abroad study 
with view their future subsistence. 
Having arrived London, where re- 
mained for short time enjoy the 
society some select and distinguished 
friends, bent his steps towards 
Ireland, where was doubt cordi- 
ally received his happy and ad- 
miring relatives, but where found 
few the attractions which rendered 
his sojourn foreign countries 
lightful. 

Had placed his summum bonum 
the pleasures the chase, the 
convivialities the festive board, 
might have been well contented with 
the society into which could now 
have access had been his object 
trade upon his parliamentary 
ence, and make subservient his 
family interest, his personal con- 
sideration, might, doubt, have 
largely profited the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which was placed. 
But his taste was too refined for the 
one, and his heart was too sound for 
the other. From the very first hour 
that started into public life, this 
virtuous nobleman seems 
considered himself invested with 
wealth and power only for the good 
his nor could have been 
called into political being period 
when influence and abilities such 
possessed might have been more 
largely instrumental the well-being 
Ireland. 

his return, 1755, the state 
the country was such naturally 
elicit species patriotism 
from that which his family had been 
distinguished. Formerly 
been the object the English 
party, the colonists, avail themselves 
power England for the pur- 
pose keeping down the insurgent 
Irish. The papal influence was that 
which was chiefly dreaded, 
had been completely prostrated the 
penal laws. The 
were enabled convert the Popish 
party into but doing, they 
themselves lost almost every vestige 
constitutional liberty and, the time 
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they could securely behold the Papists 
humbled the dust before them, and 
stripped all political power, they 
began perceive that they themselves 
were left possession but the 
shadow parliament, and that, 

olitical security had been attained, 
had been uttained the expense 
national independence. 

the sixth George the First, the 

ower final jurisdiction was taken 
the Irish House Lords. There 
was mutiny bill limit the power 
the army, habeas corpus act 
protect the liberty the subject, 
independence judges secure 
dignified impartiality the administra- 
tion the laws, and, the members 
the House Commons were the 
nominees some half-dozen great pro- 

rietors, and held their seats during the 
the sovereign, there could have 
been, their part, but little necessity 
for attending the wants wishes 
the people. Nor, even were they 
disposed, was the power that 
assembly originate any thing for the 
benefit Ireland. power was ex- 
ercised under Poynings’ law, not only 
the Irish, but the English privy 
council, suppressing modifying 
every legislative measure which had 
for its object effect any alteration 
the existing laws and thus the parlia- 
ment was reduced something little 
better than constitutional fiction, 
which the forms free discussion were 
preserved, while, the privilege 
claimed and exercised the executive 
the sister country, all power 
direct legislation was practically su- 

Had the measure legislative 
union been proposed and carried 
this period, would have, obviously, 
conferred upon this country important 
constitutional advantages, and must 
have been regarded, all thinking 

eople, promotion Ireland, 
rom state inferiority and vassal- 
age, full participation all the 
imperial 

When consider the great men who 
appeared Ireland during the last 
half the eighteenth century, 
cannot doubt that they would have 
fully vindicated for themselves that 
claim attention and respect which 
would have insured their efficiency, for 


all national purposes, British par- 
and the necessity for consi- 
dering every question that presented 
itself, with reference general, not 
local interests, could scarcely have 
failed enlarge the views our 
presentatives, and abate that inten- 
sity peculiarly Irish feeling which 
militated fatally against the well- 
being the empire. But, the criti- 
cally happy time, or, what the alchy- 
mists used call the moment pro- 
jection, which, single stroke 
olicy, the countries might have been 
welded together, was suf- 
fered elapse, and the measure 
union, called, did take 
not until the energies the country 
had been suffered develop them- 
selves the achievement legisla- 
tive independence, and under 
stances which rendered not only ex- 
tremely revolting the moral sense, 
vious period, have been gratifying 
the national feelings the people. 
What the result may yet be, Heaven 
only knows. The great changes which 
have, late years, taken place the 
constitution, enlarging the power 
the democracy, and reducing the 
influence the executive, render 
impossible upon conti- 
nuance that steady government 
which the prosperity the country 
might best promoted, and this great 
empire, with all its colonies and de- 
pendencies, may, any moment, 
the victim hasty and intemperate 
legislation. feared that the 
agitator has now obtained purchase 
against our monarchical institutions, 
means which may, with his 
little finger, more harm, than the 
united energies the wise and the 
well-meaning can good; and 
explosion may, any moment, take 
place, which the monarchy may 
shattered into fragments, and drifted 
down the current bloody revolu- 
tion. But must not anticipate 
digress. Our business is, present, 
with Ireland 1755, and Lord Char- 
lemont. 

any upon the contest between 
Primate Stone and Mr. Boyle, the oc- 
casion which must known 
most our readers. arose out 
surplus £200,000, which remained 
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the Irish Exchequer, after all legal 
engagements were discharged; claim 
for the disposal which the crown 
was resisted the Irish parliament. 
The matter was not important 
itself, its consequences, for, the 
end, the crown prevailed, and king’s 
letter drew, once, all the money out 
the treasury ;—but the same letter 
evoked national spirit, which was 
not easily appeased and the 
British minister began feel serious 
alarm the turbulent and refractory 
temper which began evinced 
the previously submissive and accom- 
modating Commons Ireland. 

this struggle Primate Stone sided 
with the government, and Mr. Boyle 
headed what was called the patriotic 
party. The latter, although defeated 
the present instance, was yet far too 
formidable not make very desira- 
ble win him back again the sup- 
port administration and the ques- 
tion upon which took his stand, was 
far too popular not give him great 
advantage, contest with Whig 
ministry, respecting one the most 
principles the House 
Commons. The abstract right the 
English parliament tax Ireland was 
then, and long after, strenuously 
maintained, its invidious exercise 
was studiously avoided and the go- 
vernment, doubt, judiciously con- 
ceived that the present was not sea- 
son when could revived and 
acted upon, without giving rise 
heart-burnings which 
might be, say the least, most incon- 
venient. was, therefore, resolved, 
the English cabinet, hold out the 
olive branch Mr. Boyle, and 
make him feel that his interest should 
not suffer discontinuance those 
factious proceedings which, the 
courtiers maintained, disturbed the 
peace the kingdom. was with 
this view that Lord Hartington was 
appointed the Lord Lieutenancy 
Ireland, and lost time nego- 
ciating reconciliation between the 
political The ceremonial 
this delicate business was chiefly in- 
trusted Lord Charlemont, who had 
the satisfaction seeing these veteran 
statesmen acknowledge the efficacy 
his conciliatory interposition, and 
unite again the support adminis- 
But did not know, until 


all was over, that there were secret ar- 
ticles the negociation, without which 
but too probable that all his blan- 
dishments would have been unavailing. 
These were, that the primate should 
have his due share power, though 
not that time, yet distant pe- 
riod and, that Mr. Boyle should 
raised the rank earl, with 
pension, for thirty-one years, £3000 
And this,” Lord Charlemont 
observes, one his private letters, 
“is the first instance that occurred 
me, among many thousand which 
was afterwards witness, that the mask 
patriotism often assumed dis- 
guise self-interest ambition; and 
that the paths violent opposition 
are too frequently trod the nearest 
and surest road office and emolu- 
ment. But,” justly adds, “these 
instances political profligacy should 
more make distrust the existence 
public virtue, than the hypocrisy 
which sometimes found amongst 
pretended Christians should cause 
distrust the existence the 

true might, indeed, 
have further added, that, both cases, 
they furnish kind indirect evi- 
dence favour that virtue and that 
truth, the semblance which 
imposing for may sure that 
there would shadow, there was 
substance; and the appearance 
would not frequently assumed, 
the could very gravely dis- 

uted. 

This was, probably, the most courtly 
period Lord Charlemont’s life. 
greatly esteemed the distinguished 
nobleman the head the Irish go- 
vernment, and may said 
great degree have enjoyed the re- 
spect and the confidence adminis- 
tration. the benign dispositions 
Lord Hartington towards Ireland, 
was fully convinced, and was his 
anxious wish that these should not 
thwarted any factious opposition 
his counsels. But this amiable and 
pure-minded nobleman never sought 
for himself his family any personal 
advantage. supported government 
now, opposed other occa- 
sions, from clear conviction that, 
doing, was best advancing the 
interests his country and although 
would have been well entitled 
lay claim many the good things 
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the disposal the minister, be- 
lieve are borne out saying, that 
cornetcy the unsolicited 
gift the Lord Lieutenant his bro- 
ther, who had chosen the military life, 
was the only substantial token ac- 
knowledgment which, that, 
any subsequent period, would suffer 
his services requited. This ab- 
stinence was the more remarkable 
time when jobbing every kind was 
carried the greatest excess, and 
when disinterested politician was 
rare that the existence such phe- 
nomenon might well doubted and 
the reader will, perhaps, agree with 
thinking that was carried 
almost romantic excess, when tell 
him that, more than one occasion, 
Lord Charlemont had been put very 
considerable expense, for the purpose 
maintaining his interest 
ment. 

But not even when trusted most 
the government, was his confidence 
implicit altogether forbid dis- 
trust nor was he, any time, opi- 
nion, that vigorous and watchful 
opposition could safely dispensed 
with Ireland. thought more 
necessary here than even England, 
where was the life and soul public 
spirit, and where, without it, there 
would have been but little hope the 
continued existence popular liberty 
because had contend against 
not merely the encroaching disposition 
the British government, but the 
commercial jealousy the British 
people, which frequently compelled 
the minister not only withhold the 
good which would willingly us, but 
dous the evil which would willingly 
avoid. The remedy for this, Lord Char- 
lemont considered, was only 
found the national the peo- 
ple, expressed their 
tives parliament and faint and fee- 
ble that was, the period which 
maturity which made the British mi- 
nister tremble, when himself, may 
be, began somewhat apprehen- 
sive, that there was but little compati- 


These resolutions were passed 1757. 
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bility between British connexion and 
Irish independence. 

The degrading statute the sixth 
George the First, which had anni- 
hilated the final jurisdiction the 
Irish House Lords, was the object 
his earliest and had 
determined, even his outset public 
life, when must have stood almost 
alone, that, engaged any lawsuit, 
the decision which might have been 
unfavourable him, even fic- 
titious one, would bring the ques- 
tion again, appeal, before the 
House Lords. severe fit ill- 
ness prevented project which could 
have had, such time, but one re- 
sult for, afterwards discovered, 
the House Lords, composed 
was men parati,” 
would not have entertained his suit 
and “his efforts,” Mr. Hardy ob- 
serves, “instead removing, would 
have established the 
time, too, fought against him. 
ther Grattan nor Flood,” his lord- 
ship said, speaking this subject, 
“was then parliament, nor, they 
were, would parliament have encou- 
them. splendid but boyish 
scheme, therefore, fell the ground.” 
early indication that patriotic spirit 
which grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength, until 
became through life his ruling passion, 
and never suffered him rest until 
witnessed the complete independence 
the parliament Ireland. 

Lord Hartington, who became Duke 
Devonshire, the death his fa- 
ther, during his viceroyalty, was suc- 
ceeded the Duke Bedford, under 
whom Primate Stone seems have 
resumed much his former influence, 
the manifest dissatisfaction many, 
and Lord Charlemont amongst the 
rest, who were earnestly bent upon the 
regeneration Ireland. The rising 
spirit the Commons appeared 
dispute with the Irish executive, res- 
pecting the transmission some ob- 
noxious the king, ex- 
pressive the grave apprehensions 


That the pensions and salaries placed the civil establishment Ireland since 
the March, 1755, amounted the annual sum £23,103; that several 


such pensions were granted for long and unusual terms, and several persons not 
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which the Commons entertained the 
enormous increase pensions and 
laries the civil establishment. His 
excellency’s answer was, “that 
could not suddenly determine whether 
would proper transmit them 
not answer which only provoked 
rejoinder adjourning all orders 
the house, until more full satisfac- 
tion was given; proceeding alike 
novel and startling those whom 
that assembly was used managed 
their will, and which the minis- 
ter was speedily alarmed into com- 
pliance with their imperative solicita- 
tions. 

was during this administration 
that Thurot’s invasion took place, 
which, contemptible was, (con- 
sisting only three frigates and about 
six hundred men,) might have done 
much mischief, had not been for 
disagreement amongst the commanders. 
Thurot’s plan was, make directly for 
Belfast, and surprise that large, opu- 
lent, and commercial town, before the 
inhabitants could prepared make 
any effectual resistance. this Mon- 
sieur Flobert demurred, maintain- 
ing that would against all military 
rules leave behind them, untaken, 
such fortified place Carrickfergus. 
Thurot adhered his common-sense 
view the while his compe- 
titor invoked the manes Vauban, 
and display strategic learning, 
(never more succeeded 
convincing the council war that 
Carrickfergus must occupied, before 
any ulterior operations were under- 
taken. Thus, the capital the North 
Ireland was left unscathed, and 
time was afforded the country 
rally, and make head against the au- 
dacious invaders. Lord Charlemont, 
Governor Armagh, immediately 
waited the Lord Lieutenant, re- 
ceive his commands, 
directly Belfast, which found 
well defended time and circumstan- 
ces would admit, and the inhabitants 
full that undaunted resolution, aud 
that steady courage, which the Pro- 
testants Ulster always been 
distinguished. appearance,” 
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himself writes, “of the peasantry, who 
had thronged its defence, many 
whom were own tenants, was sin- 
gular and formidable. They were 
drawn regular bodies, each with 
its own chosen officers, and formed 
martial array some few with old fire- 
locks, but the greater number armed 
with what called Scotland 
Loughaber axe,—a scythe fixed longi- 
tudinally the end long 
desperate weapon, and which they 
would have made desperate use of. 
Thousands were assembled small 
circuit but these thousands were 
thoroughly impressed with the neces- 
sity regularity, that the town was 
perfectly undisturbed tumult, 

The French soon saw that there was 
for them that quarter and 
they hastily re-embarked, after they 
had effected their landing Carrick- 
fergus, leaving behind them Flobert 
and some his officers wounded, who 
experienced from Lord Charlemont 
much humane attention. Indeed his 
arrival might said less for the 
defence the town, than for their 
protection, as, their peculiar cir- 
cumstances, his influence was neces- 
sary restrain exasperated people. 
But was greatly struck the spirit 
evinced the peasantry, and the sud- 
denness with which they were trans- 
formed into this was, 
the first occasion which gave 

adequate idea the military 
resources which this country possessed 
against foreign domestic enemies. 

The Whiteboy insurrection followed 
close upon the French invasion and 
there was much reason believe that 
was stirred foreign interfer- 
ence, and part general plan 
for the injury the British empire, 
which Ireland was well understood 
be, even that time, the vulnerable 
heel. Its close connexion, point 
time, with Thurot’s expedition, (which 
was only fragment the greater 
fleet, under Conflans, which the victory 
Lord Howe, and the fury the 
elements had combined defeat and 
scatter,) and the admitted fact that 


resident the that granting much the public revenue pensions, 
was improvident disposition the revenue, injury the crown, and detri- 
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French money was found the coun- 
try extent that could not ac- 
counted for the regular course 
trade, not mention that French 
emissaries, who were known, be- 
lieve, the appellation Wild Geese, 
were secretly work amongst the 
peasantry, give very considerable coun- 
tenance the opinion that the out- 
break the Whiteboys was but symp- 
tomatic more dangerous, exten- 
sive, and deeply-rooted conspiracy, 
which rose far above the low level 
which seemed confined, and embra- 
ced large numerical majority the 
population. Lord Charlemont himself 
admits, that “during the progress 
these insurrections, very considerable 
number French crowns were receiv- 
the custom-house, which could not 
have been the result trade, since little 
specie imported from France, 
exchange for our commodities, and, 
more especially, since they were all 
them new crowns, the same date, and 
coined after any possible importation 
could made the course 
merce.” 

is, also, very true that there were 
local oppressions which called for re- 
dress, and which might well afford 
some plausible justification tumul- 
tuous risings. not, any 
means, our design defend, even 
palliate, the system which, 
Lord Charlemont’s words, “farms 
enormous extent were let, their ra- 
pacious and indolent proprietors, 
monopolizing land-jobbers, whom 
small portions them were again let 
and re-let intermediate oppressors, 
and, them, subdivided, for five times 
their value, among the wretched star- 
vers upon potatoes and water.” 

All this may very true; and 
might have served, doubt, pre- 
pare the people for the representations 
the emissaries whom they were 
that French gold 
and French influence were largely em- 
ployed inflaming national discon- 
tent, and that the religious principle 
was brought strongly bear upon the 
civil condition the 
country, order that insurrection 
within might cooperate with invasion 
without, cannot now reasonably de- 
nied any one who candidly exa- 
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mines this period the history 
Ireland. was one those 
tous combinations, not unusual our 
for the defeat 
which the pious reader will recognize 
unspeakable debt gratitude 
that overruling Providence: whom, 
graciously defended. 

the accession George the 
Second, Lord Halifax was appointed 
viceroy. was Mr. 
Gerard Hamilton, man 
markable not merely the brilliancy 
his powers elocution, evinced 
single speech, but the deter- 
mined pertinacity his silence sub- 
sequent occasions, occasioned, sup- 
posed, adread, lest, any other effort, 
mightimpair his senatorial reputation. 
This was not despi- 
cable, peculiarity, any one who 

ossessed ability sufficient take 
eading part public affairs, And 
our most charitable opinion this sin- 
gular personage is, that was kind 
political man milliner, who might 
supposed, times quiet, act 
mere circumstance state, but who 
was altogether unequal the weighty 
business government, when the re- 
pose nations was disturbed the 
explosion novel principles which 
portended revolution. was ac- 
companied Edmund Burke his 
private secretary, who soon separated 
from him disgust his overbearing 
arrogance and innate meanness. Our 
illustrious countryman, resigning his 
office, sent him, (that might 
quit every appearance obligation 
pension which had been conferred 
upon him, small compensation for 
his labours and services; 
Hamilton had the baseness accept, 
and pocketed the pension, 
own use, for the remainder his life. 
have with some reluctance ex- 
posed this miserable but 
was necessary exhibit him his 
proper character, was one 
the ephemendes who enjoyed 
little consideration his day, and who 
has been, the annalists that 
period, whom the above-mention- 
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somewhat extravagantly com- 
mended. 

Hardy, Lord bio- 
grapher, mentions, that Mr. Burke 
was indebted for his introduction 
Hamilton his Lordship, and re- 
counts one the instances 
which Lord 
rising merit. The value his patron- 
age that particular instance has now 
been and our respect for both 
his head and heart impels add, 
that, had known Hamilton 
now know him, that polisher periods 
would have enjoyed but little his 
friendship, and would never have been 
afforded him opportunity in- 
sulting and injuring did, one 
the brightest ornaments Ireland. 

This was the period, about 1760, 
when Flood was first introduced into 
parliament. Lord Charlemont assidu- 
ously cultivated his acquaintance and 
between him and Mr. Flood remark- 
able degree friendly intimacy sub- 
sisted for many years. Flood’s ex- 
traordinary powers was intense 
admirer and although that great man 
could not said have inspired him 
with his love for his country, yet was, 
great measure, the regulator the 
course upon which had resolved 
enter, order enable take its 
rank amongst the nations Europe. 

Until Flood arose agitate the 
senate his energetic 
stirring eloquence, Lord Charlemont 
could have had little hope that any 
thing great could accomplished for 
the prosperity and independence 
his native land. But when ob- 
served the dismay which that intrepid 
senator was able scatter amongst 
the ranks the treasury, and hung 
upon his magical accents, deemed 
nothing impossible efforts such 
his, and entertained sanguine hopes 
that the tyranny rapacious oligar- 
chy, who battened, like vultures, upon 
the vitals the country, would, 
short time, wither before them. 


The cause the breach between Mr. 
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saw the versatility his powers, his 
frequent encounters with the vivacity 
and adroitness the 
copious information, and 
sense Cox, the wit and the classical 
elegance the legal learn- 
ing, the parliamentary experience, the 
imperturbable temper, and the weighty 
reasoning Tisdal,|| the high authority 
and the statesman-like views the ve- 
teran, Anthony Malone; and was 
not unreasonable suppose, that one 
who could, that early period, sustain 
antagonists such these, must, 
long time, make his importance felt 
the Irish parliament. Flood, more- 
over, was distinguished remark- 
able tenacity purpose, which never 
suffered him diverted, any 
temporary discomfiture, from the pro- 
secution any important object upon 
which had strongly fixed his mind, 
and often enabled him gather the 
meansof future from present 
appointment. This Lord Charlemont 
clearly and could not, 
fore, avoid entertaining good hopes 
that the views and principles which 
his distinguished friend, thus ably and 
perseveringly advocated, would, ulti- 
mately, obtain complete ascendency 
over the dark and miserable policy, 
which gave Ireland more the appear- 
ance ill-governed slave colony, 
than country enjoying separate 
legislature, and entitled regarded 
co-ordinate member the British 
empire. 

The following incident, which 
give the words Mr. Hardy, could 
not have occurred without producing 
serious effect upon Lord Charlemont’s 
mind, for man ever was more keenly 
sensitive the national honour— 


happened that the time Lord 
Halifax was appointed Chief Governor 
Ireland, Lord Charlemont was Lon- 
don, where resided constantly, when 
the Irish Parliament was not sitting. 
event took place this period, which, 


Burke and Mr. Gerard Hamilton was not 


publicly known, until the very recent publication Mr. Flood’s correspondence. 
there very fully related Mr. Burke himself, letter the last named gentle- 
man, which was intended for his private perusal alone, and the publication which 


could never have anticipated. 
John Hely Hutchinson. 


One the Commissioners Revenue. 
Solicitor General. 
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though seemingly unimportant first, 
involved, Lord Charlemont conceived, 
certain degree, the honour Ireland, 
the prerogatives its nobility must al- 
ways connected with the national rank 
and character. The Princess Charlotte 
Mecklenburgh had been happily chosen 
the consort his Majesty, and was 
daily expected London. number 
the Irish Peeresses was there just that 
time, and matter course, they were 
prepared walk the procession the 
royal nuptials; when short time before 
the Queen landed, the Duchess Bed- 
ford received orders acquaint them, 
that they were not walk, 
part the ceremonial whatever! That 
they were must justly mortified such 
uncourtly, aud unexpected mandate, 
even the most rugged must 
“allow. bid fair ladies “lay their 
costly robes aside,” such occasion 
exclude the noblewomen Ireland 
from sharing the honours august 
ceremony, which equally interested both 
nations, was exposing them ridicule, 
and Ireland, whose Peeresses they were, 
contempt They ap- 
plied, therefore, Lord 
interest himself their behalf, and vin- 
dicate the rights and privileges the 
Irish Peerage. Too young then, and 
too well bred any period his life, not 
obey the commands ladies, had any 
thing been wanting ensure such obe- 
dience, their bright eyes, course, rained 
influence, and decided him the bu- 
forth issued, their pro- 
claimed and adventurous champion. 
such the nobility were then town 
immediately addressed himself; but, 
alas! his chivalrous ardour was most mi- 
serably, rather not all, seconded. 

That, from long habitude, depressed, and 
neglected, they should cease feel 
triots, even for their own body, was 
nothing extraordinary but that, Irish 
gentlemen, they should not feel, when the 
rights ladies, and their own country- 

women too, the wives their country- 

men, were concerned, passing strange. 

Whether they did not choose give of- 

fence, whether any them might un- 

fortunately have recollected, that some 

their predecessors had been once mali- 

ciously told, that they could not expect 
walk any royal procession, except fu- 

neral, they would then their pro- 

per station, Irishmen, and might howl 
much they pleased; but, short, 

they declined all interference, all tilts, and 

joustings whatever the occasion, and 


left Lord Charlemont enter the lists 
alone. Suchisservitude! Let Irish la- 
dies, therefore, (as, todo them justice, 
they are ever most patriotically inclined) 
always exert their just influence pre- 
venting their lords from deviating from 
pélitical rectitude this instance alone 
must prove, that slaves are unworthy 
their regards, and that those who. are 
timid, and negligent the best rights, 
any rights Ireland, will equally su- 
pine, equally neglectful, 

last, however, Lord Charlemont 
found one nobleman, Lord Middleton, 
whom this piteous torpor did not reach, 
attended Lord Charlemont Bushy 
Park, (the residence the Earl Ha- 
lifax) and stated the matter his Lord- 
ship. The Viceroy met their wishes with 
politeness equal their own, and im- 
mediately waited his Majesty, whom 
humbly submitted this claim the 
Irish ladies. His Majesty’s answer, 
might expected, was most gracious and 
condescending. But the note Lord 
Halifax, which stated the King’s benig- 
nity deserved, stated also, that 
council ordered summoned next 
day, before whom precedents, establish 
the claim, should laid; and Lord 
Charlemont was, his great astonish- 
ment and distress, ordered furnish such 
precedents. young nobleman fa- 
shion generally not very conversant 
with the herald’s office; precedents, and 
all the solemn records similar pagean- 
tries, were incognita” him. 
The time drew near; his embarrassment 
was extreme. desert the women 
could not think of; but how produce 
these tremendous precedents, knew 
not. Lord Egmont came into 
his recollection. That nobleman, whom 
had long known, could, was well 
convinced, give him notable 
Early the next morn was the grave Earl 
Lord Charlemont; when, after thou- 
sand apologies, (Lord Egmont was not 
out bed,) stated hiserrand. Never 
were errand communication more ac- 
ceptable. Lord Egmont had, 
known, excellent talents, and well adapted 
the discharge the highest public du- 
ties; but they embraced variety ob- 
jects; and the genealogy several 
British, Ivish families, was par- 
ticularly conversant, Atticus stated 
have been that the great Roman 
houses, the the Claudii, and 
others. His heraldic knowledge wasalso 
singularly minute and circumstantial 
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and, points precedence, adjusting 
the slow and solemn steps exalted per- 
sonages, public ceremonials, neither 
Mowbray, nor Lancaster Heralds, Blue 
Mantle, Rouge Dragon, could venture 
approach his Lordship. 

entered immediately into the sub- 
ject, panegyrized Lord Charlemont for 
the part had taken, and added, that 
hoped might without vanity say, 
that was fit person his Lord- 
ship could apply to, had written 
essay, book, the rights the Irish 
Peerage. arose, furnished Lord 
Charlemont with the desired precedents, 
which, the council met early, were 
transmitted Lord Halifax, most mi- 
serably, and ill-favouredly written. 

most strictly true, that the claim was not 
only opposed, but even with virulence. 
The old Lord Delaware was furious 
against it. Lords Halifax and Talbot 
were for it. Such were the debates, and 
balanced were the parties, that the 
council broke up, and decided nothing. 
Lord Egmont’s precedents could not, 
truth, set aside but the pertinacity 
some Lords was invincible. last his 
Majesty most generously put end 
the unworthy contest, and issued his or- 
der, that the ensuing ceremonial, the 
Irish nobility should walk according 
their respective ranks; that is, Irish Mar- 
quises, and on. 

Lord Charlemont, disgusted the 
opposition aclaim reasonable, re- 
solved, far him lay, that should 
above all cavil future, and his 
interference, several Irish nobility 
every rank walked, and their names were 
inserted the ceremonial. This business 
made great noise London; and, 
whilst was depending, Lady Hervey, 
whom Lord Charlemont had the honour 
being known, all the celebrated men 
rank and talents London Paris 
then were, assured him, that Lord Bute 
conversed with her frequently the 
claim which had been instituted that 
considered perfectly well-founded, 
and highly applauded Lord Charlemont’s 
conduct throughout the whole the ne- 
gociation. Some propositions, but rather 
indistinct, were then made the minister 
Lord Charlemont, the Irish no- 
bility walking the ensuing coronation 
they underwent some discussion, but were 
afterwards dropped. This contest, ac- 
cording Lord Charlemont, clearly 
evinced the propensity some 


statesmen, those days, dispute the 
rights Ireland every instance, even 
comparatively unimportant matters. 
The recollection was never effaced 
from his mind, and had some influence 
his parliamentary conduct subse- 
quent period.” 


With this part his conduct, his 

fair countrywomen could not fail 
well pleased and Lord Charlemont’s 
was heart which felt small plea- 
sure the consciousness their 
esteem and admiration. But the times 
required other services, and was 
soon engaged exerting his magiste- 
rial authority suppressing the 
of-oak disturbances which broke out 
about this period the north 
Ireland. His conduct this 
sion exhibited mixture mildness 
and decision, forbearance and firm- 
ness, which was, perhaps, better than 
any thing else, 
plish his object. The insurgents were 
dissenters, Church England men 
and they had been excited breach 
the laws, encroachments upon 
commonage, excessive grand jury taxa- 
tion, and exorbitancy the exaction 
tithe. Their object was more 
frighten than injure those whom they 
deemed their persecutors and Lord 
Charlemont remarks that they never 
disgraced themselves the sanguinary 
atrocities which were but too common 
the south Ireland. 
Whim,” observes Mr. Hardy, 
propensity jokes and jibes, predomi- 
nate among the lower Irish all occa- 
sions. They obliged Dr. Clarke, re- 
spectable clergyman, who was the first 
exact more than was entitled 
tithes, the top his own coach, 
and they drew him through various parts 
the country. Infinite were the hisses 
and scurril jests, the doctor passed 
along for observed that, though 
they insulted several gentlemen, erected 
gallowses, and menaced 
tion toall their enemies, violent cruelty 
was exercised, nor, Lord Charlemont 
said, was single life lost, any person 
maimed the county Armagh; spe- 
cies conduct totally opposite that 
the southern insurgents.” 

This difference his Lordship did not 
ascribe difference religion, but 
that cause which always makes re- 
slaves more bloody than 
insurrection freemen. But did 
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not know popery know it, and 
might have since been known any 
man candour and observation, 
would not have hesitated admit 
that the spirit the Inquisition largely 
mixed itself the proceedings the 
southern insurgents. They were, taken 
individuals, quite well cultivated, 
and kindlier and better-natured race, 
than those the north. They were, 
unquestionably, humbled condition, 
having been deprived political power, 
but, assert that they were brought 
down the condition negroes, 
monstrous exaggeration, which, how- 
ever pardonable rhetorical artifice, 
wholly unjustifiable when intended 
plain, historical account the 
manners and habits the people. 
cannot, therefore, ascribe the more 
atrocious character their insurrec- 
tionary any thing but 
the detestation which they were 
taught hold the persons heretics, 
whom they regarded the enemies 
both God and man, and considered 
that they were doing righteous work 
when they were employed their ex- 
termination. This subject which 
unwillingly advert the present 
series would gladly avoid every 
thing like politics polemics those 
sketches which more our object 
appear Irishmen, then par- 
But this part Lord 
Charlemont’s history, could not al- 
lude without presenting his opinions 
and where these appear erroneous, 
they the present instance, 
the duty the biographer re- 
spectfully say so. God knows 
not our wish lean heavily upon the 
failings people whom love 
our heart hearts, whose virtues are 
all their own, and whose vices may 
all resolved into the accidents their 
political condition, and erroneous 
religious persuasion. will add, 
that Ireland will never great, glo- 
rious, and free, until completely 
emancipated from the thraldom 
Romish superstition. 

the prompt assistance which go- 
vernment afforded, Lord Charlemont 
was speedily enabled quiet that part 
the country, for the well-being 
which was chiefly responsible. The 
insurgents Armagh, were soon 
reduced obedience. Upon his ar- 
rival Newry, his friends endeavoured 


dissuade him from proceeding fur- 
ther, without strong military escort. 
This resolutely declined. 
not bring himself believe that his 
own county any such escort was neces- 
sary and having waited just sufficient 
ascertain that the designs the Oak 
Boys were not very hostile, and that 
they entertained ill will personally 
him, set out attended only two 
his friends. When approached 
Armagh, found that was neces- 
sary pass under gallows en- 
tered the city. The gallows, the Oak 
Boys asserted, was not erected show 
any indignity him, but especial 
honour their friend Justice Robinson. 
Lord Charlemont’s presence quieted 
the apprehension many the town, 
and his judicious conduct, aided the 
promptitude and firmness Primate 
Stone, who that time acted Lord 
Deputy, very soon restored quiet 
that disturbed part Ireland, and 
without single shot, the execution 
single individual. 

Ina few months after this took place, 
the Duke Northumberland arrived 
Irish Viceroy. was com- 
missioned the British cabinet ex- 
press Lord Charlemont the thanks 
government for his recent services, 
and confer upon him Earldom, 
which, the Duke said, only waited his 
acceptance. The offer, Excellency 
observed, proceeded directly from the 
King himself, and any declension 
his part might probably con- 
strued into disrespect this was said 
because was perceived that Lord 
Charlemont had some hesitation ac- 
cepting hesitation arising from 
apprehension that the proffered dig- 
nity might compromise his indepen- 
dence. But pressed was now 
upon him, was impossible for him 
any longer decline, and signifying 
his acquiescence the suggestion 
the Viceroy, simply observed, that 
accepting this mark his Majesty’s 
goodness, the Lord Lieutenant must 
permit him make stipula- 
tion, without which wished that 
things might farther. The sti- 
pulation was, that this advancement 
rank should wise considered 
influencing his parliamentaryconduct, 
which was remain unrestricted 
the offer had never been made.” 
this the Duke readily acceded, 
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ing that the sort was ever 
could claim merit whatsoever 
the matter, being simply the instru- 
ment ofthe King’s order, and hoped that 
Lord Charlemont would permit him, 
old friend, testify his respect, 
pointing out some mode which 
could oblige him. This, Lord Charle- 
mont, with many thanks, first de- 
but, upon being 
pressed, and not wishing appear in- 
sensible his Excellency’s kindness, 
the linen board, situation attended 
his estates lay the linen counties, 
seemed have sort natural claim. 
Your Lordship has asked favour,” 
said the Lord Lieutenant; “and 
course, you will appointed when- 
ever vacancy takes place promise 
which, like other court promises, was 
not more observed than was conve- 

very few days passed over his 
head before had opportunity 
proving his independence. 
voted, but protested against the treaty 
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Paris, although the ambassadors 
both sides, the Duke Bedford, and 
the Duc Nivernois, were his per- 
sonal friends. This was the first time 
appeared protestor and from 
that moment all prospect court fa- 
vour was end. not men- 
tion this for the casting any 
censure government, because they 
‘did not promote active political op- 
but sureiy illustrates the 
purity this young nobleman’s politi- 
cal conduct, whom the most tempting 
prospects power emolument could 
not, for single moment, divert froma 
course virtuous independence. 

1764, the Duke Northumber- 
land went England, leaving the go- 
vernment the hands Primate 
Stone, the Earl Shannon, and Mr. 
then Speaker. The two 
first great rivals died the course 
the year, and within nine days each 
other. They were both men extra- 
ordinary powers, and managed the af- 
fairs Ireland for very many years, 
with almost absolute 
The representation the country 
seemed entirely their hands, 
without the aid one the other, 


His patent, Earl Charlemont, had, usual, been laid before the Lord 


Chancellor (Bowes.) the preamble was stated, that this advancement rank 
had been conferred, unsolicited any way whatever. this the Chancellor ob- 
jected, contrary all usage, and struck the words unsolicited, &c. out the pre- 
amble. Lord Charlemont said, that though was doubt contrary precedent, 
was exactly consonant the truth; that owed his earldom entirely the be- 
nignity his Sovereign, and respect his Majesty alone prevented him from declin- 
ing even then the but that would, had right do, annex en- 
grossed testimonial his patent, specifying the manner which was granted.— 
This neglected for several years, till the same reason which made him hesi- 
tate his acceptance higher title, namely, unwarrantable and unseemly 
profusion of.the honours the peerage Ireland, seemed, his opinion, recur 
again, and forbid any longer delay the testimouial. The circumstances which 
that instrument alludes have been detailed; the conclusion it, therefore, 
seems the only part which necessary now give the This circum- 
stance, (the gracious offer the earldom from his Majesty, not his ministers,) added 
the consideration the great difference between honours voluntarily bestowed, 
and those extorted solicitation, purchased the infamy bribe, basely and 
dearly earned the mean and wicked drudgery political servitude, induced 
think compliance proper, and even necessary. have only add, that, whereas, 
from the impossibility finding reasons any sort justify many the late crea- 
tions, thought incumbent revive this ancient and honourable usage de- 
clining, however, allow the reasons alleged for this advancement inserted 
the preamble the patent, from that the services performed 
were too inconsiderable recorded; and rather ehusing mention the merits 
the first Peer family, and the remarkable circumstance Earldom having 
been intended for ancestor, early the reign James the First. 
CHARLEMONT. 
Dublin, March 1772. 
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but few candidates could have ob- 
tained admission 
They thus divided the goverument be- 
tween them, and almost every place 
honour and emolument the gift 
the crown was their absolute dispo- 
sal, and employed them, with un- 
augmenting that influence upon which 
they relied fur the continuance their 
power. Their dispute respecting the 
appropriation the surplus revenue 
has been already noticed. Onthis oc- 
Lord Shannon assumed the pa- 
triot, and strutted his little hour upon 
the political stage that character, 
the small edification the people 
large. Lord Charlemont, 
been seen, was employed negociate 
reconciliation, which accomplished, 
much the satisfaction all 
and received early lesson the 
hollowness popular professions, and 
the manner which the grossest self- 
interest will frequently masquerade it- 
self the disguise zeal for the 
public service. But although Lord 
efforts tended and termi- 
nated family aggrandisement, not 
the spirit which had called forth. 
That possessed native vigour which 
enabled survive abandonment 
and although was first seen but 
cloud, bigger than man’s 
hand, yet continued slowly but gra- 
dually increase, and enlarged and 
deepened until the horizon was over- 
cast its shadow, and burst 
thunder upon the heads terrified 
and unprincipled administration. But 
must not anticipate. the death 
Primate Stone, serious blow was 
given British influence the Irish 
government and but few suspected 
when Lord Shannon was more, that 
had been the unconscious sponsor 
Irish independence. 

Lord Charlemont, having taken his 
seat Earl, the month January 
1764, visited London, where inte- 
rested himself matters much more 
congenial his elegant and cultivated 
mind. The Dilettanti society, com- 
posed the principal nobility and 
gentry these kingdoms, and which 
Lord Charlemont was, course, 
member, were then active operation 
and was determined appropriate 
sum £2000, for the purpose send- 
ing qualified persons some parts 
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the east, order collect information, 
and make observations relative the 
ancient state those countries, and 
such monuments antiquity then 
survived. Lord Charlemont had the 
high honour paid him being placed 
the head the committee, which 
had the superintendence this praise- 
worthy project: and justified the 
choice the taste and the skill which 
evinced his selection the in- 
dividuals whom the objects the 
society were accomplished. 
Chandler, fellow Magdalen Col- 
lege, accompanied Mr. Revett, 


‘eminent architect, and- Mr. Pars, 


young painter great merit, were sent 
into Asia, with every aid and direction 
which could afforded that time 
and the result was, upon their return, 
the publication the Tonian Antiqui- 
ties, and Dr, Travels 
Asia Minor, which, even the pre- 
sent day, are not without considerable 
value the eyes all lovers the 
arts, and, notwithstanding all that has 
since been written upon the same sub- 
jects, can scarcely, yet, said 
superseded. 

With Johnson, Edmund Burke, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Mr. Topham 
Beauclerk, maintained strict and 
cordial intimacy. The last named 
manner, esteemed and loved; and 
indeed Mr. Beauclerk seems, from 
all the accounts which have 
him, and from the opinion which may 
formed from his own letters, 
have been person well calculated 
receive almost general admiration. 
was one the very few upon whom 
lavished his choicest regards 
and his death made way for Boswell, 
who, had lived, would, all proba- 
bility, not have enjoyed the affection 
and the confidence the great lexico- 
grapher the extent that after- 
wards did, and which has enabled him 
give the world one the most en- 
tertaining books the English lan- 
guage. Mr. Beauclerk, the most 

erfect good breeding, united know- 
letters and love pleasure, 
which rendered him universally en- 
gaging. With the grave could 
grave, and with the gay could 
and his gravity could re- 
lieved wit, and his gaiety rendered 
becoming decorum, that the most 
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serious could, one time, delighted 
his good the most thought- 
less, another, feel unconscious re- 
spect for the master the revels, even 
while was himself the inspiring spirit 
frolic and dissipation. The lights 
and shades his character seem 
have been beautifully calculated for 
effect, and serve exemplify, 
striking manner, the strength and the 
weakness human nature. could, 
times, when was the vein, mo- 
ralize with touching eloquence, 
draw forth the plaudits the great 
moralist the age but the next mo- 
ment might found scenes 
vice, where not merely morality, but 
sobriety was put flight, and where, 
appeared “totus teres atque ro- 
tundus,” must also admitted that 
admirably sustained the character 
“porcus grege Epicuri.” 
was, fact, finished specimen the 
natural man, and was all that good 
parts, with polish and education, 
make him, without the aid true re- 
ligion. 

Whenever Lord Charlemont visited 
London, never failed interest 
himself the debates which took place 
the houses parliament, nor lost 
opportunity promoting the in- 
terests his native land. These, in- 
deed, were not, that period, many, 
the most ardent patriots England 
regarded with jealousy any efforts 
the Irish legislature for its own eman- 
cipation. Still, keeping his ac- 
quaintance with the leading Whigs, 
and making them distinctly acquainted 
with the rising spirit the eople 
pared the way concessions, which 
distant period took place, and 
created party, whom the efforts 
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his friends home were very fa- 
vourably regarded. 

1766, again met with his old 
friend David Hume, and his notices 
the sceptical philosopher are interest- 
ing and instructive. Hume had, 
this time, formed that acquaintance 
with Rousseau, which has made sucha 
noise, and which plain good sense 
and practical benevolence contended 
unsuccessfully with eccentric vauity, 
morbid sensibility, and insane spe- 
culative philanthropy. The hen who 
has hatched duckling, and sees for 
the first time take the water, could not 
have exhibited more visible uneasi- 
ness than Hume discovered, when 
Rousseau’s restless propensities began 
manifest themselves, and was taken 
up, were, into that congenial ele- 
ment fantasy and extravagance 
which lived, and moved, and had 
his being. Lord Charlemont observes, 
that long was followed 
London, and admired for the singu- 
larity his Armenian dress, was 
contented and happy; but soon 
was suffered about unattended 
and unobserved, from that moment 
became querulous 
and seemed fancy that the whole 
world was couspiracy against him. 
And yet exemplified striking 
that “there some soul 
goodness things Charle- 
mont, one day congratulating Hume 
upon his new acquaintance, particu- 
larly supposed their sentiments 
were nearly similar, the latter observed, 
Why no, man that you are mis- 
taken Rousseau not what you think 
him; has hankering after the 
Bible and, indeed, little better than 
Christian, way his own.” 
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THE CURIOUS AND INSTRUCTIVE HISTORY OF LORD POPE; OR, THE BAD HOUSE 
IN THE IRISH ROW. 


CHAP, I. 


The Story of Lord Pope, and how he came to be banished to the Irish Row. 


must needs commence this history 
with some account the. gentleman 
this other than the celebrated 
Mr.—or, called himself,—Lord 
Pope. this latter name, indeed, 
generally known, and that 
name, therefore, shall call 
not about write full account 
his life; which, indeed, were done 
faithfully would, fear, make book 
not fit read generally but 
purpose ouly write down some 
strange passages his history, con- 
nected with the trouble and annoyance 
gave certain town, the name 
which need not mention. 

the time which story com- 
mences, was old man: had 
lived hard life, and suffered little 
both his constitution and his 
estate. But still, the old fellow was, 
for his years, tolerably hale and hearty 
you could not find his match for 
cunning and knavery whole coun- 
try side; and all his life, was re- 
marked, had about him set 
chaps that did discredit, these 
qualities, their master’s choice. 

told that was very res- 
pectable and portly-looking old man 
with (when thought fit put them 
on) the manners and bearing gen- 
was somewhat eccentric 
scarlet mantle, and cap not unlike 
fool’s cap upon his head; and was 
remarked always, that would fall 
into the strangest fancies imaginable 
but whether this was real, only put 
serve some purpose his own, 
many persons questioned, and the lat- 
ter was generally thought the more 
probable supposition the two. 

pectable family: indeed was con- 
stantly bragging the antiquity his 
house and had genealogical tree, 
which said could trace his 
pedigree back for eighteen hundred 
years. Some people however said, that 
this was all brag, many the con- 


necting links the pedigree were 
character that was not very credit- 
able his descent. speak plainly, 
was very broadly hinted, that the 
bar sinister should appear 
times his ’scutcheon. 

said, too, that had documents 
prove that his people, ancient times, 
had been princes and that he, their 
descendant, was entitled the honors 
sovereign prince, and great 
dominions and claimed, 
indeed, almost the whole country his 
own. said that the grant 
been originally made ancestor 
his, one Peter Pope, who was the first 
the family, and was, believe, very 
decent virtuous poor fisherman 
and, the old fellow justice, 
was not ashamed his ancestors’ ori- 
gin, but, memory it, had fish 
engraved upon his arms his crest. 
But the most curious part all was, 
that would permit one see 
the original title-deed except the offi- 
cers his own household and al- 
leged that this was the condition upon 
which had been given him. 
was fond enough, however, showing 
immense mass huge, musty fo- 
lios, which said there were con- 
firmations the original grant made 
him successive parliaments and 
councils and this, said, was quite 
sufficient satisfy any reasonable 
mind, was bound not show 
the original deed. But happened 
that these folios contained nothing but 
the records courts leet, which him- 
self and his ancestors had summoned, 
under the alleged authority the 
suppressed grant; these, therefore, 
lawyers generally thought, could not 
help him much making out his title, 
many persons suspected that the 
whole story was little better than 
cheat for appeared strange enough 
that man should receive patent for 
dignities and estates upon the express 
condition that should not show 
any one. 


However, the old fellow persisted 
keeping the patent locked great 
big iron safe, under three huge keys— 
and is, that one time 
had seized possession most the 
town. fixed himself, there, 
very splendid and great establishment, 
and his pomp and grandeur altogether 
outrivalled that the mayor. 
laid claim, too, many tolls and cus- 
toms from the inhabitants, which 
alleged were given him his patent; 
and this was not all, but claimed 
exemption, both for himself 
servants, from the authority the 
mayor, and set courts his own 
name, which tried, himself, all 
manner actions which any his 
servants were concerned with the 
and brought into 
these courts, and punished 
thought proper, all persons who dared 
any way question his authority, 
ask ever humbly see the pa- 
tent under which professed act. 

would weary out your patience 
were tell you all the strange 
pranks that played, and all the de- 
vices that invented for getting 
money the towns-people. ter- 
wicked liver was when was 
his glory. was said that kept 
his house constantly full bad cha- 
racters both sexes; and was 
matter common notoriety that and 
his servants practised all kinds de- 
bauchery,—indeed the fellows made 
attempts conceal but the mayor 
was afraid interfere, and once 
twice, when attempted it, got the 
worst it, which only made Lord 
Pope more insolent than and 
matters went getting worse and 
worse. 

happened last, that evil 
day for himself, took into his ser- 
vice stiff fellow the name 
Martin. This Martin and Lord Pope 
had some dispute other. Martin’s 
enemies say that was account 
that Lord Pope had locked 
his harem for life, who broke out 
it, and ran off with Martin, which ex- 
tremely incensed the old fellow. But 
believe that the truth was, that 
was about some bills exchange 
foreign country, which Lord Pope had 
forged, and was circulating through 
the country good Mar- 
tin refusing have any hand such 


imposition, quarrel arose upon 
the matter. But account 
given the origin the difference, 
certain that great dispute arose 
between them, and the old fellow 
handled Martin very roughly; but 
Martin was him every way, 
and determined even with 
him and having got the patent out 
the safe, made off with it; and 
not only this, but the mischievous 
rogue had copies made out, and 
posted the market-cross, And 
sure enough strange disco- 
very for now the whole murder was 
out, for not one word was the patent 
what Pope pretended but, instead 
grant dignities and estates 
Pope, was charter freedom, di- 
rected the inhabitants the whole 
and the only concern that 
Peter Pope had with was, that 
was one twelve men who were wit- 
nesses its execution, and were 
take and promulgate the people. 
Honest Peter himself executed his 
commission faithfully enough, and 
never thought turning his own 
account but some his successors, 
who had more cunning and less ho- 
nesty, having got hold it, locked 
up, have told you, and established 
all kinds monstrous fictions, which 
they pretended they found it. 

You may sure that the publica- 
tion the. charter made wonderful 
noise and stir the town, and the 
mayor had hard enough work keep 
the peace for all the town was full 

ersons calling for vengeance Pope. 

two three the most daring 
the townsmen went boldly 
the old fellow’s gate, and dragging him 
out his house, they brought him be- 
fore the mayor, and charged him with 
obtaining money under false pretences. 

The old chap fell into 
passion for while, and bullied and 
damned the mayor and the town alto- 
gether; indeed told that his 
curses were most terrible listen to; 
and have heard some them re- 
peated, which could not think fit for 
the best word had for the mayor 
was, eternally damn your soul, 
for old usurper.” And him 
would have him murdered his 
own beadles, and would raise the 
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town upon him; and his demeanour 
was altogether more like madman 
than Christian; and when was 
shown the copy the patent that was 
published, took with tongs, 
and put into fire that was burning 
the office, and said that 
would not pollute his hands touching 
it; and used many other outrageous 
actions and expressions the same 
sort. 

But the mayor, who, say the truth, 
was very glad have his old enemy 
his power, was not frightened 
his curses his violence, 
very quietly locked him until 
could get the town council together. 
next day, when they met, the pri- 
soner was brought before them, and 
when the evidence had been heard, 
and was asked for his defence 
against the charge, the only answer 
made was, fall cursing after tre- 
mendous fashion: his curses the 
day before were nothing all what 
now poured out him upon every 
one the town-council and the only 
reply would give the accusations 
made against him was volley the 
most frightful oaths that ever human 
being invented; when the town 
clerk asked him civilly enough 
had any thing say his defence, 
damned and cursed him most fu- 
rious rate and would roar out like 
wild bull, ‘The devil broil your soul 
all eternity, and hundred years 
fire burn the whole 
you, especially that old the 
“The broil you, 
gridiron your own bones, for 
mutton chops for his breakfast;” and 
then would run over the names 
all the angels and saints the calendar, 
and call them take them all 
perdition: and many other most ve- 
nomous and heathenish curses, which 
made the council wonder how ever 
they could come into his head, they 
were unlike the curses any 
tian man,—but this was all the kind 
talk they could get from him; and 
they, not considering this sufficient 
defence, ordered him banished 
out the town, and not attempt 
show his face again; and his es- 
tates, which had unjustly seized, 
were ordered brought the 
hammer, and all his servants ba- 
nished with 


poor Pope being thus banished, 
ran off hard and I’m 
told that was curious sight see 
him waddling along through the streets, 
and all the people running after him 
with besoms and dishelouts, and laugh- 
ing the old fellow, and every one 
casting him some his evil do- 
ings. However, made his escape 
into obscure corner the town 
called the Irish Row. 

This Irish Row was not, you 
might think from its name, single file 
houses was good large quarter 
the town, separated from the rest 
creek little bay which ran 
between them, over which, the way, 
there was afterwards thrown bridge. 
This Irish Row was strange place 
was inhabited, for the most part, 
very wild set people, except indeed 
those who had come from the other, 
the English quarter the town, settle 
was said the best air 
the whole neighbourhood 
notwithstanding this, and that had 
fine and pleasant aspect, was very 
little improved. The inhabitants were 
strange set, and the authority the 
mayor and corporation was but little 
respected among them and they lived 
great degree after barbarous 
fashion, dirty lanes and 
this place Lord Pope came, and 
got some the people about him, 
and he, all panting with the race 
had out the other part the town, 
and looking pitiable enough with the 
bruises had got the 
the people the Row were said 
soft-hearted people, the cunning 
old boy began making poor mouth 
some them, and told them 
how had been inhumanly treated, 


‘and all his property, which had beea 


given him the great taken 
from him ;—and here again fell 
damning and cursing the mayor, which 
pleased the fellows was talking to, 
because there was old grudge 
among them against the mayor. But, 
when saw after all, they were 
rather slow espouse his quarrel, 
gives the wink one his servants, 
who, taking the sign, began ha- 
rangue the people, tell the greasy 
vagabonds about him what great things 
his master would for them, when 
got his there 
one them but would riding 
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his coach the least. this kind 
talk went down wonderfully well with 
them, and they took old 
among them, and swore that all the 
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mayors the town interfere 
with his lordship,—for made 
them call him. 


CHAP. II. 


The History of Lord Pope’s conduct in the Irish Row,—the Public-house he set up,—the liquor 
sold, and the madness wrought the people the Row. 


When first got himself settled 
the Irish Row, made some attempts 
get back again into his old quarters 
but not finding any hope success 
that way, began keep himself 
tolerably quiet. 

got up, however, establish- 
ment like his old one his present 
poverty would let him. made the 
people call him, lord and told 
them that was still the rightful 
owner the whole town; which the 
poor devils believed, and thought that 
when would get back his rights 
they would all living great splen- 
dour. 

There were good many respec- 
table inhabitants this part the 
town, who, course, kept very jea- 
lous eye upon Pope but the old fel- 
low was too cunning provoke them 
atonce. But what should do, after 
little while, but set public-house 
without license. But this, too, was 
taken notice of; for all persons 
thought the excise-laws very hard, and 
indeed very soon after they were alto- 
gether repealed. 

But this public-house soon turned 
out great nuisance. The old 
fellow took his old courses, worse 
than ever; because all his vices now 
had something low vulgarity 
about them. His tap-room was fre- 
quented the very lowest vagabonds 
the Row, and fact was little 
better than common disorderly house, 
where drinking, gambling, and other 
very improper work went on; and 
there could doubt that several 
plots were hatched there against the 
authority the mayor. 

The gambling-table which kept 
turned out profitable speculation 
for most the persons who went 
were sure cheated out what- 
ever little money they had, game 
called Purgatory, which the old fellow 
himself had invented, and which 


his set were always sure win. 
Besides this, they carried profita- 
ble trade selling beads and trinkets, 
and even bottles water, which they 
passed off great value, the ig- 
norant people the Row. 

From this time out there was 
such thing peace and quietness 
the Row. Not night passed over 
without some riot outrage and the 
riot could always traced have its 
origin, some way other, con- 
nected with Pope’s house for, among 
the other tricks that were practised 
there, you must know, was that 
selling the people that went 
drink, some fiery stuff, the effect 
which was, inflame them the most 
terrible degree madness, that 
they used sally out, dressed white 
shirts, and pull down houses, and knock 
down any the peaceable inhabitants 
that they met, and commit all kinds 
outrageous excesses. 

Lord Pope himself used, now and 
then when questioned about it, profess 
disapprove greatly those riotous 

appened, that there never was 
rage committed the Row but those 
concerned had been drinking 
his house. was said and thought 
many that his object was, possess 
himself again all his old property 
the town, and that they said that 
had regularly trained bands, the 
worst characters, who had the chief 
hand all the violence that was done, 
and that by-and-by, would set 
his claim the head these fellows, 
for all his property that had been sold. 
This much was certainly true, that fre- 
quently some the officers his 
household,—for, have said, the 
old fellow kept all the pomp 
regular establishment,—would parade 
through the Row, attended the very 
fellows that were notorious for being 
concerned the riots; 
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chaps could not have had greater pride, 
demeaned themselves with greater 
insolence they had been the ser- 
vants and you never could 
meet one them but would 
talking the greatness the good- 
ness Lord Pope, and perhaps let 
fall hint how happy the Row would 
were its master. 

The worst thing about the old fel- 
low, was his selling the people this 
dening potion, which passed off 
them for good wholesome liquor and 
the drinking this the common 
people, all the disorders the Row 
were owing. Many people thought that 
was some kind magician’s potion, 
and that the old fellow had dealings 
with the devil. Certain is, that 
those who drank became perfectly 
outrageous, and their madness always 
took the turn excess zeal 
for Lord Pope, and desire batter 
out the brains every one who would 
not submit his authority. 

This might ten fifteen years 
after the old fellow had been banished 
the Row, and this time all the 
rest the town had grown very 
wonderful degree prosperity, but 
the Row was wretched place 
ever. housekeepers who 
had lodgings let, could get one 
come and live them, because they 
were afraid Lord Pope’s drunken 
rioters and wonder, for they were 
every day getting worse and worse, 
and beating and bruising every one 
that vexed them, and there was 
getting either law justice against 
them. 

Some persons who thought that 
might tend draw them away from 
Lord Pope, they could see the real 
copy the patent, got number 
them printed and sent through the 
Row; but this only made matters 
worse—for although some the people 
seemed well enough inclined read 
them, Lord Pope got terribly frightened, 
and issued proclamation, 
damning every one, for this you know 
was his fashion, that would presume 
keep copy his house, and 
threatening that would sell liquor 
those who had. This threat had 
wonderful effect—for fond were the 
foolish people the liquor sold 
them, that they thought they could not 
live without it. told them that 


the knowledge making was given 
his master, Peter Pope, along with 
the grant the estates, and that 
one but himself knew how distil it— 
his threat had some but 
along with this took more efficient 
means, for sent out his servants with 
horsewhips take the copies the pa- 
tent force from those that had them, 
and fresh quantities the liquor hav- 
ing been served out, mob took and 
murdered one two the people 
that were hawking the copies the 
patent through the Row, and the 
matter was put stop for the pre- 
sent. 

matters every day came 
greater pitch disorder the Row. 
person’s property life was safe 
it, unless joined league with Lord 
Pope and his men—they now refused 
pay the tolls which had been col- 
lected the authority the mayor 
and not only this, but they threatened 
stone death any one that would 
pay them. There was nothing now 
but constant riot—property 
quarter became worth nothing, for 
when was offered ever low 
price, one could found buy it. 
And the well-disposed people who 
lived there had pleasure their 
lives. 

But indeed words could give you 
any idea the miserable state which 
the Row was reduced the pranks 
this Lord Pope and his servants. This 
liquor his fairly took away all sense 
and discretion from those who drank it, 
that they committed follies, and 
went with antics, such rational 
people ever practised, and wrought 
madness which affected them dif- 
ferent ways. Sometimes you would 
see one them stop short, and 
down his knees the middle the 
dirtiest could find, and fall 
thumping his breast with all his might. 
Other times you would see some 
them take fit for days, and they 
would taste nothing but what would 
barely keep the them 
times they would take dislike some 
particular kind and would, 
when they saw it, get into convulsions 
almost like mad dog when sees 
water. You would see them some- 
times walking about with peas their 
shoes until they became dog lame 
some them would talking per- 
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sons that had been dead and buried ever 
long—as you have seen mad people 
sometimes do; others them, when 
they would see image picture, 
would roar out the very life was 
frightened out them, and full beg- 
ging the picture come and hel 
them others them would have all 
kinds curious figures hung about 
their neck, aud necklaces beads, just 
they were women. Sometimes one 
them would pick out place full 
the sharpest stones, and pulling 
his breeches, move along over 
his bare knees, until would cover 
the stones with his and many 
other extraordinary fancies 
menting themselves they commonly in- 
dulged in. 

You would see commonly the ser- 
vants Lord Pope going through the 
Row, carrying the little board upon 
which they played the game purga- 
tory and was wonderful see how 
soon ever one these poor people 
could serape sixpence, would 
off either buy liquor play 
purgatory—although there never yet 
was one them won it, but though 
coin after coin was swept 

ocket the fellow who carried the 
oard, there was infatuation 
over them, that they could not avoid 
putting down. 

The violence and outrageousness 
which the drinking this liqour pro- 
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duced them, have already told 
you; and when you add this the 
melancholy and drivelling folly which 
occasioned, you cannot well con- 
ceive more pitiable state than that 
which brought them. ought not 
forget mention, what, perhaps, 
was the strangest part all, that, not- 
withstanding the ill character which 
Lord Pope’s house bore, they used 
let their wives and daughters frequent 
freely and have been told what 
first could hardly believe, that not 
only this, but that they would them 
off alone with Lord servants 
into some the chambers, which 
there were many, the tap-room, 
where they would bolt the door, and 
remain for some time. 
the women themselves, nor their male 
relations, appeared think there was 
anything strange improper this, 

All this seemed lend countenance 
the notion, that Lord Pope’s liquor 
was magical potion, drinking 
which the people were bewitched the 
devil. But the worst all their mad- 
ness was the dreadful fury that seized 
them times, that they thought 
little killing man they would 
brute and matters were every 
day worse and worse, that many 
the peaceable inhabitants that quar- 
ter packed their all, and left their 
homes fright. 


CHAP. 


Some further account of the proceedings in the Row—of Lord Pope’s servants, Murrian and Hail— 
the story of Guy the Apothecary—and the strange proceedings in the Town Council. 


not omit some account 
Lord Pope’s servants, and the 
strange and outlandish names that 
gave them. old. fellow was con- 
stantly talking about his great estates 
foreign country, and used 
make show appointing his servants 
places great trust, and authority, 
and high dignity, his foreign prin- 
fellows that had taken into his ser- 
vice out some wretched hovel the 
Row, would make Lord High 
Steward his estate Timbuctoo 
and another that never his life had 
good coat his back, would dub 
Chief Inspector his lands the 


Oronooko; and another fellow 
would appoint Grand Sultan his ha- 
rem knows where and you 
could only see these chaps how proud 
they were their mock titles, and how 
the poor people the Row were made 
Lord thus. Indeed the Mayor 
had issued proclamation, which 
strictly forbid this outlandish fashion 
but Lord servants cared very 
for the Mayor his proclama- 
tion, and you would see Lord 
Grand Sultan holding his head high 
his Grace Timbuctoo marching 
the nobles the land, ay, and far more 
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haughtily and, after all, 
wonder, for Lord Pope filled their 
heads with such foolish notions—and 
you may think what was for chaps 
that had been, some them, begging 
about the streets, made all 
once Grand Sultans, and High Stew- 
ards, and the like. 

Another fashion was that fastened 
them names which took out 
the Scriptures; and was queer 
enough that two them should 
called after two the plagues Egypt 
—for the names that were borne 
two his principal servants were 
Murrain and Hail, or, they styled 
themselves, Lord Murrain, and 
Lord Hail. Lord Murrain was quiet 
enough kind man, although some 
people said that was the deeper for 
quiet, but was appearance 
least, well-disposed, peaceable 
kind body but for Lord Hail, 
you would not find the like him 
day’s was terrible man 
for blustering and bullyragging, and 
was almost match for his master 
the cursing, that people used say 
that there never came the Hail but 
there was the thunder too. saw 
any thing that displeased him, would 
set and scold and damn the middle 
the streets, the whole town 
belonged him; and the time 
when, said before, some good folk 
made attempt give the people 
the copies the real patent, went 
out through all the lanes and streets, 
and cursed most dreadfully, aud his 
imprecations the poor fellows that 
were hawking about the patent were 
fearful, such there need re- 
peat. And bid the people sharpen 
pitchforks, and when any the haw- 
kers came them with copy the 
patent, run them through the body 
and they did one two them, 
and when some people talked trying 
Lord Hail for murder, snapped his 
fingers them and cursed them again. 

But when matters had now come 
such pass that the state was 
longer tolerable, many be- 
gan think that would better 
once.to give Lord Pope and all his 
servants pensions from the funds the 
corporation, and that this might keep 
them quiet—others, however, said that 
this would very curious thing, and 
dangerous precedent, pay people 
for being knaves and disturbers the 
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peace. But the matter was put 
end Lord Pope himself, 
servants. Lord Hail swore that not 
one them would touch shilling 
from the damned corporation 
that had displaced their good old 
master, and that they made more 
selling their liquor and their game 
purgatory, than all the corporation 
could give them; and indeed one 
his inferior servants, who hinted that 
pension would good thing, was 
instantly dismissed and kicked out 
the house, and nearly trampled death. 

About this time the respectable in- 
habitants the Row met together se- 
riously consult what they should do, 
and was debated whether they should 
not leave the place altogether, because 
was impossible live it, and give 
Lord Pope and his gang. This 
meeting, however, was not unknown 
Lord and what should the 
old fellow do, but send out his servants 
through the Row tell the people 
that the gentlemen were met together, 
and were laying plot murder them; 
and the poor devils, being quite be- 
sotted the liquor they were drink- 
ing, believed the story, and dreadful 
riot was raised. 

The others, however, resolved, that 
before they would leave their homes, 
too many had already done, they 
would appeal the corporation 
protect them, and establish some 
kind order the Row, and they 
were advised bring indictment 
against Lord Pope for keeping dis- 
orderly house, and for breeding riots 
and disturbances the and 
they made doubt that when the 
whole matter was laid before the cor- 
poration, they would take some means 
abating the nuisance Lord 
Pope’s house, least they would 
put guard opposite prevent 
the dreadful riots that were every 
night endangering the lives the inha- 
bitants. 

they drew the indictment 
carefully they could and they pre- 
pared their evidence support the 
charge and indeed there could 
lack for there was not one 
the Row but knew that was brought 
desperate state the artifices 
Lord Pope and his men, and his 
keeping disorderly house, why one 
had only look see that—for 
was fine house, and might 
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have been made great place for busi- 
ness every kind—but there was 
now with the windows all broken and 
the panes stuffed with old and 
out the upper windows there hung 
long poles covered over with nasty 
clothes—as usually the case 
houses that And indeed 
had every mark the ill behaviour 
its inmates, and those that fre- 
it—for would puzzle you 

house that was better built and 
situated for every purpose business, 
that was crying shame see 
how was made wreck ruin 
the riotous proceedings those 
that had got possession it. 

Great hopes course were enter- 
tained from the laying the indict- 
ment before the corporation, that some 
check would given the proceed- 
ings which the whole Row was 
made bear-garden; but about this 
time there fell out curious circum- 
stance, which must needs, comes 
the way history, relate. 

have had many occasions 
refer the liquor which was sold 
Lord Pope’s house, that none 
readers can unacquainted with its 
character. was quite manifest that 
was endued with some maddening 

ualities, that those who used 
any time lost all sense and discre- 
tion, and became little better than 
brute beasts, was indeed but too 
manifest the case the people 
the Row; but the making was 
persons knew what ingredients 
was composed, and many, have 
said already, believed that got its 
mischievous properties direct from the 
devil. 

However, about this time, apo- 
thecary who lived the Row, and 
who had turn for chemistry—and 
what said rare among apothe- 
caries, knew something it—made 
thought had made discovery about 
it. was said that found some 
Pope’s men work under ground, 
with great big cauldron distilling the 
liquor least that had got 
some means other their still-house 
manual—giving them directions for 
the making the liquor. this 
manual Lord Murrain’s name was 
put; but, was obscure and not very 
easy understood. However this 


apothecary, whose name was Guy, set 
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himself decipher the directions, and 

many people afterwards thought that 

had made the whole thing out, and 

got glass the liquor analyse it, 

and said that found the ingredi- 

ents just such had made out 

the help the still-house manual 

and sure enough they were the vilest 

collection stuffs that ever were 

swallowed—a mixture all kinds 
damnable and poisonous drugs—a con- 
coction old ointments that had been 

rotting for hundreds years, and 

taken off old sores—first boiled, then 
all put pot and distilled, and sea- 
soned with some poisonous herbs and 
French flies, and bulls’ horns brought 
from Rome, and the offals Kerry 
cows, that was wonder the liquor 
that was made from should poison 
whole town. Besides this, too, there 
was large quantity strong Hollands 
added it, medicated some pecu- 
liar way, when was distilled—at least 
some kind Dutch liquor which 
was made called Louvain. 
and imported great quantities for the 
special use Lord Pope and his ser- 
vants. Guy certainly showed in- 
voice two thousand hogsheads 
this stuff, consigned Lord Murrain, 
and this was the most filthy and dele- 
terious stuff you could conceive, in- 
deed the very smell was enough 
turn one’s stomach, 

Guy, thinking that had the 
whole secret, went off straight the 
other side the town, with the still- 
house manual signed Lord Mur- 
rain; and made wonderful noise 
about the damnable stuff that Lord 
Pope and his men were brewing and 
you may sure was small asto- 
nishment the people think 
such infernal potion being made 
and indeed there were many persons 
who could not bring themselves 
believe that any such thing could 
done any Christian but 
others thought that Guy had proved 
all plain enough, and the whole busi- 
ness made small commotion. 

Lord Pope began now stir him- 
self time before this, 
had taken care make some friends 
for himself the corporation the 
town for foresaw that his doings 
must needs come before them and 
now made Murrain write quict 
and very fair spoken-letter, which 
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got the town journal, 
which said that all that Guy said 
them was false—that they brewed 
none but good and liquor 
and that they had made affidavits 
this effect the custom-house before 
now; and that Guy was man who 
had some spite them, and wanted 
prevent poor persecuted men from 
turning honest penny selling the 
people drop drink. for the 
matter the invoice, there 
was doubt the Dutch liquor was 
mixed with some most poisonous and 
filthy stuff—but surely one could 
suspect decent men like themselves 
selling that—there was great deal 
good wholesome Hollands that were 
most useful brewing it; and be- 
fore they used they were very care- 
ful separate everything that was 
nasty hurtful, and would sin 
that all the good stuff should lost 
account the things with which 
was mixed. But Hail was not quite 
soft upon the matter; for some the 
aldermen the town having said 
something about the villainy Lord 
Pope’s servants, either out pride 
folly, would not like Murrain, 
and accommodate his tone and manner 
their altered condition, but fell 
bullying and abusing the alderman 
just was old times with them 
again; and this too the English 
quarter the town; but was 
wonderful how much the spirit the 
towns-people had fallen off, when they 
put with his insolence. 

However, Guy persisted saying 
that had given right account 
their mode distilling the drink, and 
there are many persons this day who 
think that did. the effects 
the potion, however, was distilled, 
one could doubt, because they saw the 
wretched condition the poor crea- 
tures that were the habit drinking 
it, and was curious remark, 

assing through the Row, you saw 

ouse with the thatch all torn off, and 
great dirty puddle before the door, and 
three four half-starved children 
squatting themselves down naked 
it, you might sure that the owner 
the house was one that drank Lord 
Pope’s, and when you saw nice clean 
whitewashed cottage with little gar- 
den before the door, aud most likely 
little linen yarn bleaching the 
grass, you might give hundred 
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one that the owner that never went 
near his tap-room. 

But this business Guy’s kind 
dictment against Lord Pope, for keep- 
ing improper house was laid before 
the corporation—and counsel and 
witnesses for the prosecution attended 
the common council, who were 
first consider it. Now, have al- 
ready said that Lord Pope had ma- 
naged get some friends the coun- 
cil—so when the matter came before 
them, and ti:e business was about 
opened usual, one his friends stood 
and said that would well 
done ask some his servants there 
was any truth the things laid the 
indictment. The prosecutors said 
but they were bid hold their tongue, 
and Lords Murrain and Hail were 
called and asked they and their 
master had done what was alleged. 
you may sure that they denied 
made speech, the purport which 
was, that reason doubt 
the words these gentlemen—that 
the corporation should not meddle 
such disputes, and that was plain 
was only party business got 
some Pope’s rivals trade, injure 
his custom, and that the prosecutors 
selves bring such charge, and 
breed ill-will between the inhabitants 
the Row, that ought live peace- 
ably together. 

You may sure the prosecutors 
were little astonished this—the 
moreso, when they saw that the common 
council were disposed the 
same mind the speaker; however, 
they ventured, very submissively, 
say, that they had evidence support 
any charge they had made—* the 
with you and your evidence,” 
says “hav’nt these two good 
Lords denied all you say—you ought 
you nothing home—that you 
must come here slandering your neigh- 
bours, and exhibiting your infernal 
want charity? off home with 
you ashamed bring such 
charges against two respectable look- 
ing gentlemen,” pointing Lords Mur- 
rain and Hail, who were standing with 
grin upon their faces, and portly look- 
ing fellows enough, sooth they were. 
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me,” said another, but 
these chaps and the like them that 
are the cause all the disturbance 
the Row—with folly about 
the liquor who cares what liquor the 

eople drink—let them drink what they 

ike. off out this, you varlets— 
and you hear, have more meet- 
ings consultations about what you'll 
more plottings together against 
Lord Pope, all that’s good, the 
corporation will make dogsmeat 
you. off home, and live peace 
with your neighbours, unchristian 
dogs.” 

This, and much more than this, was 
the best language they heard from the 
common council, and whenever they 
spoke the evidence they had, they 
were told that the corporation knew 
was all lies—and they went back 
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the Row greatly astonished you may 
the reception they had met 
with. 

But what you think the council 
should after they were gone, but 
instantly pass resolution that Lord 
Pope should got the commission 
the peace for the town, and given 
the appointment all the constables 
and watchmen the Irish Row. 

But this could not done without 
getting the consent the board al- 
dermen—and they refused agree 
any such thing, upon which the common 
council called their worships all kinds 
bad names, and the matter ended 
for the present. But the history 
what followed these proceedings the 
Row, and the account the behaviour 
Lord Pope and his men, must re- 
serve for another chapter. 


LITERARY REMAINS OF RAZLITT.* 


not instructive nor en- 
easily been made, and the subject 
almost demanded. The biographical 
sketch slender—gives few dates 
and names, but adds nothing whatever 
our means judging the man 
whose life professes relate. This 
the more inexcusable, his own 
works furnish continual references 
the circumstances his life, and 
seems impossible that there should not 
living numbers, whose aid 
would not have been refused 
plying such information valuable 
memoir requires. The meagreness 
the sketch sought justified 
theory that unimportant the 
public made acquainted with the 
details Hazlitt’s engagements with 
magazines and newspapers—that the 
true history his life that “the 
progress and development his under- 
standing, nurtured and swayed 
derstand this progress, some account 
his intimacies ought have been 
given;—some too, the class 
engagements from which his support 
was derived, and how far they assisted 
interrupted the growth his moral 


being, would have interested the public, 
and been valued those who, like Haz- 
litt, are thrown upon the precarious 
resources literature for subsistence. 
There necessity, and therefore 
fitness bringing the details 
domestic life before the public eye 
and yet think that his various en- 
gagements with reviews, and magazines, 
and newspapers—his contracts and his 
quarrels with booksellers, would 
instructive exhibition. many the 
picture such struggles would suggest 
salutary warnings. none could 
without interest. expectation 
such narrative was our motive for 
ordering the book. know the cir- 
cumstances under 
several essays were written, would 
have given the essays themselves 
new interest; as, however, 
Litton Thoughts the 
Genius Hazlitt,” complete edition 
his works promised, the omission 
which complain the present 
will probably supplied. 
Hazlitt was born Maidstone, 
Kent, 1778. His father was Uni- 
tarian minister was native the 
county Tipperary, Ireland was 
educated Glasgow. After having 
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had the charge some other 
gations, was fixed Maidstone for 
nearly ten years, where most his 
children were From Maidstone 
removed the care congrega- 
tion Bandon, the county Cork. 
the close the American war 
removed for some years America 
returned England, and finally settled 
gregation Wem, Shropshire. 


Wem was the boyhood his 
son, William, passed. transcribe 
account given the Monthly Re- 

ository, fanciful is, the way 
which the youth man genius 
passes. Let not supposed that 
agree with all this—ay, 
single sentence sentiment it, al- 
though have read not without plea- 
sure. There all the temptation 
exaggeration periodical writing, that 
there popular preaching, and 
think was scarcely fair play young 
Hazlitt quote the written 
within month two his father’s 
decease. However this be, our duty 
give account the book be- 
fore us, and here the passage 


most pure and perfect state 
human existence, the most etherial 
mind, being fresh from the creative hand 
the most enthusiastic and benevolent 
heart, being yet uncontaminated the 
outer world and all its bitter disappoint- 
ments, the sweetest and yet the most 
pathetic, were only from the extreme 
sense beauty, the early youth 
genius. Alone the acuteness its 
general sensibility—unsympathised with 
its peculiar view nature; its heart 
without utterance, and its intellect mine 
penetrated the warmth the dawn- 
ing sun, but unopened its meridian 
beams—the child genius wanders forth 
into the fields and woods, embodied 
imagination elemental being yearning 
for operation, but knowing not its mission. 
powerful destiny heaves for develop- 
ment its bosom feels the prophetic 
waves surging and fro; but all in- 
distinct and vast: caverned, spell-bound, 
aimless and rife with sighs. has little 
retrospection, and that little im- 
its heart and soul are the 
future, glorified dream. Memory, with 
all its melancholy pleasures and countless 
pains, for the old, and chiefly for the 
prematurely old; but youth vision 
the islands the blest; tells its own 
fairy-tale itself, and once the hero 
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and inventor. the radiance 
years come, nor ever dreams that 
the little daisy the lawn, smilingly 
beheld, tenderly gathered from its 
green bed, shall make the whole heart 
ache with all the past, when meets the 
eye some years hence. this more 
less the case with youth general, 
youth genius. this early period 
the life such being, impressions 
moral and beauty exist ecstatic 
sensation rather than sentiment: 
practical feeling and instinct, not 
rule right. Conscious only its 
ever-working sensibility, and dim aspira- 
tions, boundless dim—utterly uncon- 
scious its talent, powers, means 
realizing its feelings, the child genius 
yearns with deep sense the divinity 
imperishable creation, with hopes that 
sweep high over the dull earth and all its 
revolving graves; and lost beatific ab- 
straction, has positive foretaste im- 
mortality. 

may the reader 
will add that intensity comprehension 
which pierces beneath the deepest roots 
the heart, and which all words are 
but the earth-like signs, the finger-marks 
mortality pointing the profound ele- 
ments human nature—such was the 
pp. 

Our readers are danger, they 
not attend dates, thinking that 
the youth, and not the mere boyhood 
Hazlitt here intended de- 
The enthusiastic 
who afterwards was soured into the 
critic—was the period but nine 
ten years old—and was allowed 
thus ramble about, indulging bis own 
fancies, are not surprised the 
life misery which his parents were 
thus unconsciously preparing for him; 
but suspect that the foundation 
the whole little more than poetical 
mode describing the neighbourhood 
Wem. The time and place being 
given, this kind imagery rises 
its own accord, one our 
wrights imagines turbans and crescents 
the moment has dramatize 
Moorish have following 


this, several Hazlitt’s first letters. 
There was great object printing 
them forward schoolboy’s account 
his masters and the neighbouring 
friends who paid him any attention 
narratives the week-day lessons, and 
the Sunday sermon. 


The following 
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account evening party its 
way very good—Hazlitt, the time 
wrote the letter which occurs, 
was but twelve years old. 


Saturday afternoon and George, 
with Miss Avis, went Mrs. Barton’s, 
who appeared inhospitable Eng- 
lish prim ‘lady,’ such she may 
called. She asked, she were afraid 
should accept it, would stay 
tea. And the other English person’s, 
for sure she belongs other 
country than England, got such 
surfeit their ceremonial unsociality, 
that could not help wishing myself 
America. had rather people would 
tell one out the house, than ask 
one stay, and the same time 
trembling all over for fear one should 
take slice meat dish tea with 
them. Such these require Horace 
graphical Sketch, page 13. 


The same letter tells passing 
agreeable day yesterday, read 160 
pages heard two good 
sermons.” What part Priestley’s 
works were the study the inquisitive 
boy not mentioned, but that was 
already deeply engaged the kind 

olitical speculations that time afloat 
all society, and most all among 
the Presbyterian dissenters, was re- 
markably evidenced his first pub- 
lication, letter the editor 
Shrewsbury Chronicle,” the 
rages offered Birmingham that 
great and good have not 
room for the letter, but very 
remarkable production from boy 
thirteen—a bold and animated schvol 
exercise the subject religious per- 
secution, and worth preserving. 

1793, two years after this, was 
sent the Unitarian College Hack- 
ery—his father’s “wish and prayer 
being, that his son might attain dis- 
tinguished name among the ministers 
dissent.” from the first, 
manifested strong distaste for the pro- 
fession intended for him—his repug- 
nance for each day increased, and 
was length removed from Hackney. 
Hazlitt’s writings, there are frequent 
and bitter allusions the dissenters 
body. transcribe some sen- 
tences written calmer spirit, from 
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letter his son, the conduct 
life, which published believe for 
the first time his 


bred among Dissenters, who look with 
too jaundiced eye others, and set too 
high value their own peculiar pre- 
tensions. From being proscribed them- 
selves, they learn proscribe others and 
come the end reduce all integrity 
principle and soundness opinion within 
the pale their own little communion. 
Those who were out it, and did not 
belong the class rational dissenters, 
was led erroneously look upon 
hardly deserving the name rational 
beings. Being thus satisfied the 
select few who are the salt the earth,” 
easy persuade ourselves that 
are the head them, and fancy our- 
selves more importance the scale 
true desert than all the rest the world 
put together, who not interpret cer- 
tain text Scripture the manner that 
have been taught do. You will, 
(from the difference education) free 
from this bigotry, and will, hope, avoid 
every thing akin the same exclusive 
and narrow-minded spirit. Think that 
the minds men are various their 
faces—that the modes and employments 
life are numberless they are neces- 
sary—that there more than one class 
merit—that though others may wrong 
some things, they are not all— 
and that countless races men have been 
born, have lived and died without ever 
hearing any one those points 
which you takea just pride and pleasure— 
and you will not err the side that 
spiritual pride intellectual coxcombry, 
which has been often the bane the 
studious and Re- 
mains, Vol. II. 77, 78. 


When was determined young 
Hazlitt leave Hackney, and 
abandon all views entering into the 
ministry, there was the usual difficulty 
and debating about the choice pro- 
self. was fortunate for the future 
critic, that determined upon the life 
fixed his whole heart 
and affections the dangerous age 
opening manhood. made him for 
many years his life happier and 
better man than would almost have 
been possible for him have been, 
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without the calm resources which 
love art supplied the solitary stu- 
dent. The principles true taste, 
which has been more successful 
illustrating and diffusing than any other 
writer his age—and which seem 
have possessed his whole mind—were 
formed his practice painting. 
must quote from himself his own 
account the matter—tor our bio- 
graphical essays have any value, can 
only bringing together materials 
from which, with little other aid from us, 
our readers may led form true 
judgment the persons whom may, 
from time time, bring them. 
Writing, some thirty years after, this 
period, and comparing the pleasures 
painting with the wearisome occupa- 
tions desultory writing, which 
was, his latter years, supporting him- 
self—with the frequent necessity re- 
writing the essay—the necessity 
reading proofs and revises, 
mistakes the printer—and the feel- 
ing too often forced upon the author, 
that the gloss and relish lost before 
his work can brought before the 
public. 

never tired, because you have set down, 
not the case essay writing, what 
you know already, but what you have 
just discovered. 

the former case, you translate 
feelings into the latter, names 
into There continual crea- 
tion out nothing going on. With 
every stroke the brush, new field 
inquiry laid open; new difficulties 
arise, and new triumphs are prepared over 
them. comparing the imitation with 
the original, you see what you have done, 
and how much you have still todo. The 
test the senses severer than that 
fancy, and over-match even for the 
delusions our self-love. One part 
picture shames another, and you deter- 
mine paint yourself, you cannot 
come nature. Every object be- 
comes lustrous from the light thrown 
back upon the mirror art: and 
the aid the pencil, may said 
touch and handle the objects sight. 
The air-drawn visions that hover the 
verge existence have bodily presence 
given them the canvas: the form 
the dream and the glory the universe 
And see! rainbow starts from the can- 
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vas, with all its humid train glory, 
were drawn from its cloudy arch 
heaven. The spangled glitters 
with drops dew after the shower. 
The fools’ show their coats 
the gleams the setting sun. 
shepherds pipe their notes the 
And this bright vi- 
sion made from dead dull blank, like 
bubble reflecting the mighty fabric the 
Who would think this miracle 
Rubens’ pencil possible per- 
formed? Who, having seen it, would 
not spend his life the like? See 
how the rich fallows, the bare stubble- 
field, the scanty harvest-home, drag 
landscapes! How often 
have looked them and nature, and 
tried the same, till the very 
thickened,’ and there was earthiness 
end the refinements art and nature 
this respect. One may look the 
misty glimmering horizon till the eye 
dazzles and the imagination lost, 
hopes transfer the whole interminable 
expanse one blow upon canvas, Wil- 
son said, used try paint the effect 
the motes dancing the setting sun. 
another time, friend coming into 
his painting-room when was sitting 
the ground melancholy posture, ob- 
served that his picture looked like land- 
scape after shower: started with 
the greatest delight, and said, That 
the effect intended produce, but 
thought had failed’ Wilson was ne- 
and, degrees, neglected his 
art apply himself brandy. His hand 
became unsteady, that was only 
repeated attempts that could reach the 
place, produce the effect aimed at; 
and when had done little 
ture, would say any acquaintance 
who chanced drop in, have painted 
enough for one day: come, let 
somewhere.’ was not Claude left 
his pictures, his studies the banks 
the Tiber, insearch other enjoy- 
ments, ceased gaze upon the 
tering sunny vales and distant hills and, 
while his eye drank the clear sparkling 
hues and lovely forms nature, his hand 
stamped them the lucid canvas last 
there for ever! One the most de- 
lightful parts life was one fine sum- 
mer, when used walk out ofan even- 
ing catch the last light the sun, 
gemming the green slopes russet lawns, 
and gilding tower tree, while the blue 
sky gradually turning purple and gold, 
skirted with dusky grey, hung its 
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broad marble pavement over all, 
see the great master Italian land- 
scape. But come particular 
explanation the subject. 

The first head ever tried paint was 
old woman with the upper part the 
face shaded her bonnet, and certainly 
laboured with great perseverance, 
took numberless sittings it. 
have still, and sometimes look 
with surprise, think how much 
pains were thrown away little purpose, 
yet not altogether vain taught 
see good every thing, and know 
that there nothing vulgar nature 
seen with the eye science true 
art. Refinement creates beauty every- 
the grossness the spec- 
tator that discovers nothing but grossness 
pains best. art was long, 
thought that life too that mo- 
got the general effect the first 
day and pleased and surprised enough 
was success. The rest was work 
time—of weeks and months (if need 
were) patient toil and careful finish- 
ing. seen old head Rem- 
brandt Burleigh- House, and could 
produce head all like Rembrandt ina 
year, lifetime, would glory 
and felicity, and wealth and fame enough 
for me! The head had seen Bur- 
leigh was exact and wonderful fac- 
simile nature, and resolved make 
mine (as nearly could) exact fac- 
simile nature. did not then, nor 
now believe, with Sir Joshua, that the 
perfection art consists giving general 
appearances without individual details, 
but giving general appearances with 
individual details. Otherwise, had done 
work the first day. But saw some- 
thing more nature than general effect, 
and thought worth while give 
the picture. There was gorgeous 
effect light and shade: but there was 
delicacy well depth the chiaro 
scuro, which was bound follow into 
all its dim and scarce perceptible variety 
oftoneand shadow. Then had make 
the transition from strong light 
dark shade, preserving the masses, but 
gradually softening off the intermediate 
was soin nature the difficulty 
was make the copy. tried, 
and failed again and again; strove 


harder, and succeeded thought. The 
wrinkles Rembrandt were not hard 
lines, but broken and irregular. saw 
the same appearance nature, and 
strained every nerve give it. could 
hit off this edgy appearance, and insert 
the reflected light the furrows old 
age morning, did not think 
had lost day. Beneath the shrivelled 
yellow parchment look the skin, there 
was here and there streak the blood 
colour tinging the face; this made 
point conveying, and did not cease 
compare what saw with what did 
(with jealous lynx-eyed 
and judgment. many revisions 
were there! How many attempts 
expression which had seen the 
day before! How often did try get 
the old position, amd wait for the return 
the same light! There was pucker- 
ing the lips, cautious introversion 
the eye under the shadow the bon- 
net, indicative the and sus- 
picion old age, which last ma- 
naged, after many trials and some quar- 
rels, tolerable The picture 
was never finished, and might have gone 
with the present hour.* used 
set the ground when day’s 
work was done, and saw revealed 
with swimming eyes the birth new 
hopes, and new world objects. 
The painter thus learns look nature 
with different eyes. before saw her 
‘asin glass darkly, but now face 
understands the texture and 
meaning the visible universe, and sees 
into the life things,’ not the help 
mechanical instruments, but the im- 
proved exercise his faculties, and in- 
timate sympathy with nature. The 
meanest thing not lost upon him, for 
looks with eye itself, not 
merely his own vanity interest, 
the opinion the world. Even where 
there neither beauty nor use—if that 
ever there truth, and 
ficient source gratification the indul- 
gence curiosity and activity mind. 
The humblest painter true scholar 
and the best scholars—the scholar 
Table Talk, Vol. pp. 7-14. 

Long our extract has been, 
must allow Hazlitt describe another 
his attempts. 


present covered with thick slough oil and varnish (the perishable 
vehicle the English school) like envelope gold-beater’s skin, hardly 


visible. 
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One first attempts was pic- 
ture father, who was then 
green old age, with strong marked fea- 
tures, and scarred with the small-pox. 
drew with broad light crossing the 
face, looking down, with spectacles on, 
reading. The book was Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristics, fine old binding, with 
Gribelin’s etchings. father would 
lieve had been any other book but for 
him read was content, was 
The sketch promised 
well; and set work finish it, de- 
termined spare time nor pains. 
father was willing sit long 
the mind man sit for one’s picture, 
the object continued attention, 
have one’s likeness multiplied; and be- 
sides his satisfaction the picture, 
had some pride the artist, though 
would rather should have written ser- 
mon than painted like Rembrandt like 
Raphael. Those winter days, with the 
gleams sunshine coming through the 
chapel-windows, and cheered the notes 
the robin-redbreast our garden (that 
the haunch winter sings,”) 
were among the happiest life. 
When gave the effect any 
part the picture for which had pre- 
pared colours, when imitated the 
roughness the skin lucky stroke 
the pencil, when hit the clear pearly 
tone vein, when gave the ruddy 
complexion health, the blood circulat- 
ing under the broad shadows one side 
the face, thought fortune made 
rather was already more than made, 
fancying that might one day 
able say with Correggio, also 
conceit; but did not make less 
happy the time. used regularly 
set work the chair look 
through the long and many 
time did return take leave be- 
member sending with throbbing heart 
the Exhibition, and seeing hung 
there the side one the Honour- 
able Mr. (now Sir Ceorge.) 
There was nothing common between 
them, but that they were the portraits 
two very good-natured men. think, 
but not sure, that finished this por- 
trait (or another afterwards) the same 
day that the news the battle Aus- 
terlitz came; walked out the after- 
noon, and, returned, saw the evening 
star set over poor man’s cottage, with 
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other thoughts and feelings than shall 
ever have again. for the revolution 
the great Platonic year, that those 
times might come over again! could 
sleep out the three hundred and sixty-five 
thousand intervening years very content- 
edly! The picture the table, the 
chair, the window where learned 
construe Livy, the chapel where fa- 
ther preached, remain where they were 
but himself gone rest, full 
years, faith, hope, Table 
Talk, Vol. pp. 

His son tells that his success was 
regarded all but himself decided. 
Hazlitt, however, always writes 
the subject, had altogether 
failed. the intervals his studies 
painter, continued the study 
which, for some years, had 
been his favourite pursuit, and 
eighteen, began his first rough sketch 
instance,” says his son, “of lofty 
ambition youth, and early de- 
velopment the reasoning powers, 
which has few any The 
friends are too fond talk- 
ing his metaphysics. his tomb- 
‘ The first, unanswered metaphysician of the age.’ 


The reply this strange expression is, 
that his metaphysics are unread. 

The year 1798 period 
life, then first became 
acquainted with Coleridge. Thestrong 
differences between their religious and 
political creeds after-life, separated 
for ever two men worthy have con- 
tinued friends. Hazlitt speaks him 
often with bitterness—the hurt feel- 
ing mind some way other dis- 
appointed—we think probable, from 
deeper cause than the cessation 
intercourse with many his former ac- 
quaintances,which Coleridge’s residence 
retirement, and with private fa- 
mily, necessarily involved. think, 
however, impossible read 
constantly recurring allusions 
Coleridge, and not believe that 
continued regard with friendship 
the last, the man who was once his 
friend. these volumes, essay 
the periodicals, and which were un- 
able lay our hands the time 
our notices Coleridge were written, 
fortunately preserved. inte- 
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more interesting, giving the very 
best have seen Cole- 
ridge that period his life. 

father was Dissenting Minister, 
Wem, Shropshire; and the year 
1798 (the figures that compose that date 
are like the ‘dreaded name 
Demogorgon’) Mr. came 
Shrewsbury, succeed Mr. Rowe 
the spiritual charge 
congregation there. did not come 
till late the Saturday afternoon 
before was preach; and Rowe, 
who himself went down the coach 
state anxiety and expectation 
look for the arrival his successor, could 
find one all answering the descrip- 
tion but round-faced man, short 
black coat (like shooting jacket) which 
hardly seemed have been made for 
him, but who seemed talking ata 
great rate his 
Rowe had scarce returned give ac- 
count his disappointment when the 
round-faced man black entered, and 
dissipated all doubts the subject 
beginning talk. did not cease 
while stayed; nor has since, that 
of. held the good town 
Shrewsbury delightful suspense for 
three weeks that remained there, 
the proud Salopians, like 
eagle dove-cot;’ and the Welsh 
mountains, that skirt the horizon with 
their tempestuous confusion agree 
have heard such mystic sounds since 
the days 


High-born Hoel’s harp soft lay!’ 


passed along between Wem and 
Shrewsbury, and eyed their blue tops 
seen through the wintry branches, the 
red rustling leaves the sturdy 
the road side, sound was ears 
syren’s song; was stunned, 
startled with it, from deep sleep; 
but had notion then that should 
ever able express admiration 
others motley imagery quaint allu- 
sion, till the light his genius shone 
into soul, like the sun’s rays glittering 
the puddles the road. was that 
time dumb, inarticulate, helpless, like 
worm the way-side, crushed, bleeding, 
lifeless; but now, bursting 
deadly bands that them, 


* With Styx nine times round them,” 
ideas float winged words, and 
they expand their plumes, catch the 


golden light other years. soul 
has indeed remained its original bon- 


dage, dark, obscure, with longings infinite 
prison-house this rude clay, has never 
found, nor will ever find, heart 
speak to; but that understanding also 
did not remain dumb and brutish, 
length found language express itself, 
owe Coleridge. But this not 
purpose. 

father lived ten miles from 
Shrewsbury, and was the habit ex- 
changing visits with Mr. Rowe, and 
with Mr. Jenkins Whitchurch 
miles farther on), according the cus- 
tom Dissenting ministers each 
other’s neighbourhood. com- 
munication thus established, which 
the flame civil and religious liberty 
kept alive, and nourishes its smouldering 
fire unquenchable, like the fires the 
Agamemnon placed dif- 
ferent stations, that waited for ten long 
years announce with their blazoning 
pyramids the destruction Troy. Cole- 
ridge had agreed come over and see 
father, according the courtesy 
the country, Mr. Rowe’s probable suc- 
cessor; but, the mean time, had 
gone hear him preach the Sunday 
after his arrival. poet philo- 
sopher getting into Unitarian pulpit 
preach the gospel, was romance 
these degenerate days, sort revival 
the primitive spirit Christianity, 
which was not resisted. 

was January, 1798, that rose 
one morning before day-light, walk 
ten miles the mud, hear this cele- 
brated person preach. Never, the longest 
day have tolive, shall Ihave such another 
walk this cold, raw, comfortless one, 
the winter the year 
des impressions que tems les cir- 
constances peuvent 
vivre des siécles entiers, doux tems 
jeunesse peut renaitre pour moi, 
jamais dans mémoire. When 
got there, the organ was playing the 
100dth psalm, and when was done, Mr. 
Coleridge rose and gave out his text, 
went into the mountain 
pray, HIMSELF, gave out 
this text, his voice like steam 
rich distilled perfumes,’ and when 
the two last words, which 
pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, 
seemed me, who was then young, 
the sounds had echoed from the bottom 
the human heart, and that prayer 
might have floated solemn silence 
through the universe. The idea St. 


John came into one crying 
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the wilderness, who had his loins girt 
about, and whose food was locusts and 
wild honey.’ The preacher then launched 
into his subject, like eagle dallying 
with the wind. The sermon was upon 
peace and war; upon church and state— 
not their alliance, but their separation— 
the spirit the world and the spirit 
Christianity, not the same, but 
opposed one another. talked 
those who had the cross 
Christ banners dripping with human 
made poetical and pastoral 
excursion,—and show the fatal effects 
war, drew striking contrast between 
the simple shepherd driving his 
team afield, sitting under the haw- 
thorn, piping his flock, ‘as though 
should never old,’ and the same poor 
country-lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought 
into town, made drunk alehouse, 
turned into wretched drummer-boy, 
with his hair sticking end with powder 
and pomatum, long cue his back, 
and tricked out the loathsome finery 
the profession blood. 


Such were the notes our once-loved poet 


And for myself, could not have been 
more delighted had heard the music 
the spheres. Poetry and Philosophy 
had met together, Truth and Genius 
had embraced, under the eye and with 
the sanction Religion. This was 
even beyond hopes. returned 
home well satisfied. ‘The sun that was 
still labouring pale and wan through the 
sky, obscured thick mists, seemed 
emblem the good cause; and the cold 
dank drops dew, that hung half melted 
the beard the thistle, had something 
genial and refreshing them; for there 
was spirit hope and youth all 
nature, that turned every thing into 

ood. The face nature had not then 
the brand Jus it: 


* Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with woe.’ 


the Tuesday following, the half- 
inspired speaker came. was called 
down into the room where was, and 
went half-hoping, half-afraid. received 
very graciously, and listened 
long time without uttering word. 
did not suffer his opinion silence. 
For those two hours,’ afterwards was 

leased say, ‘he was conversing with 
William forehead! His ap- 
pearance was different from what had 
anticipated from seeing him before. 
distance, and the dim light the 
chapel, there was strange wild- 
ness his aspect, dusky obscurity, and 


thought him pitted with the small-pox, 
His complexion was that time clear, 
and even bright— 

* Asare the children of yon azure sheen.’ 

His forehead was broad and high, light 
built ivory, with large projecting 
eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath 
them, like sea with darkened lustre. 
certain tender bloom his face o’er- 
the pale thoughtful complexions the 
Spanish portrait painters, Murillo and 
Velasquez. His mouth was gross, vo- 
luptuous, open, eloquent; his chin good- 
humoured and round; but his nose, the 
rudder the face, the index the will, 
was small, feeble, nothing—like what 
hasdone. might seem that the genius 
his face from height surveyed and 
projected him (with sufficient capacity 
and huge aspiration) into the world un- 
known thought and imagination, with 
nothing support guide his veering 
purpose, Columbus had launched his 
adventurous course for the New World 
scallop, without oars compass. 
event. Coleridge, his person, was 
rather above the common size, inclining 
the corpulent, like Lord Hamlet, 
fat and hair 
(now, alas! grey) was then black and 
glossy the and fell smooth 
masses over his forehead. This long 
pendulous hair peculiar enthusiasts, 
those whose minds tend 
and traditionally inseparable (though 
different colour) from the pictures 
Christ. ought belong, cha- 
racter, all who preach Christ crucified, 
and Coleridge was that time one 

was curious observe the contrast 
between him and father, who was 
veteran the cause, and then declining 
into the vale years. had 
poor Irish lad, carefully brought 
his parents, and sent the University 
Glasgow (where studied under Adam 
Smith) prepare him for his future des- 
tination. was his mother’s proudest 
wish see her son Dissenting minister. 
So, look back past generations 
(as far eye can reach), see the 
same hopes, fears, wishes, followed 
the same disappointments, throbbing 
the human heart; and may see 
them, look forward, rising for 
ever, and disappearing, like vapourish 
bubbles, the human breast! After 
being tossed about from congregation 
congregation the heats the Unitarian 
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controversy, and squabbles about the 
American war, had been relegated 
obscure village, where was spend 
the last thirty years his life, far from 
the only converse that loved, the talk 
about disputed texts Scripture, and the 
cause civil and religious liberty. Here 
passed his days, repining, but resigned, 
the study the Bible, and the perusal 
the commentators,—huge folios, not 
easily got through, one which would 
these from morn night (with the ex- 
ception walk the fields turn 
the garden gather broccoli-plants 
kidney beans his own rearing, with 
small degree pride and 
Here were ‘no figures nor 
neither poetry nor philosophy—nothing 
dazzle, nothing excite modern cu- 
but his lack-lustre eyes there 
appeared, within the pages the pon- 
derous, unwieldy, neglected tomes, the 
sacred name JEHOVAH Hebrew 
capitals: pressed down the weight 
the style, worn the last fading thin- 
ness the understanding, there were 
glimpses, glimmering notions the patri- 
archal wanderings, with palm-trees ho- 
vering the horizon, and processions 
camels the distance three thousand 
years; there was Moses with the Burn- 
ing Bush, the number the Twelve 
Tribes, types, shadows, glosses the 
law and the prophets; there were dis- 
cussions, dull enough, the age 
Methuselah, mighty speculation! there 
were outlines, rude guesses the shape 
Noah’s Ark and the riches 
Solomon’s Temple; questions the 
date the creation, predictions the 
end all things; the great lapses 
time, the strange mutations the globe 
were unfolded with the voluminous leaf, 
turned over; and though the soul 
might slumber with hieroglyphic veil 
inscrutable mysteries drawn over it, 
yet was slumber ill-exchanged for 
all the sharpened realities sense, wit, 
fancy, reason. father’s life was 
comparatively dream; but was 
dream infinity and eternity, death, 
the resurrection, and judgment 


day passed off pleasantly, and 
the next morning Mr. Coleridge was 
return Shrewsbury. When came 
down breakfast, found that had 
just received letter from his friend, 
Wedgwood, making him offer £150 
year, chose wave his present 


Oct. 


pursuit, and devote himself entirely the 
study poetry and philosophy. Cole- 
ridge seemed make his mind close 
with this proposal the act tying 
one his shoes. threw additional 
damp took the way- 
ward enthusiast quite from cast him 
into Deva’s winding vales, the shores 
old romance. Instead living ten 
miles distance, being the pastor 
dissenting congregation Shrewsbury, 
was henceforth inhabit the Hill 
Parnassus, Shepherd the De- 
lectable Mountains. Alas! knew not 
the way thither, and felt very little gra- 
titude for Mr. bounty. 
was presently relieved from this dilemma; 
for Mr. Coleridge, asking for pen and 
ink, and going table write some- 
thing bit card, advanced towards 
with undulating step, and giving 
the precious document, said that that was 
his address, Mr. Coleridge, Nether- 
Stowey, Somersetshire; and 
should glad see there few 
weeks’ time, and, chose, would come 
half-way meet was not less 
surprised than the shepherd boy (this 
simile found Cassandra) when 
sees thunder-bolt fall close his 
feet. Istammered out acknowledg- 
ments and acceptance this offer, 
thought Mr. Wedgwood’s annuity trifle 
it) well could and this mighty 
business being settled, the poet-preacher 
took leave, and accompanied him six 
miles the road. was fine morn- 
ing the middle winter, and talked 
the whole way. The scholar Chaucer 
described going 
——* Sounding on his way.” 


ing, dilating, passing from subject 
(going along) that should have 
preached two sermons before accepted 
the situation Shrewsbury, one In- 
fant Baptism, the other the Lord’s 
Supper, shewing that could not ad- 
minister either, which would have effec- 
tually disqualified him for the object 
view. observed that continually 
crossed the way shifting from 
one side the foot-path the other.— 
This struck odd movement but 
did not that time connect with any 
instability purpose involuntary 
principle, have done since. 
seemed unable keep ina straight 
line.” 


parted the six-mile stone and 
returned homeward, pensive but much 
pleased. had met with unexpected no- 
tice from person, whom believed 
have been prejudiced against me. Kind 
and affable had been his condescen- 
sion, and should honoured ever with 
suitable regard. was the first poet 
known, and certainly answered 
that inspired had heard 
great deal his powers conversation, 
and was not disappointed. fact, never 
met with any thing all like them, either 
before since.” 


ears—it was the voice Fancy: 
had light before me—it was the face 
Poetry. The one still lingers there, the 
other has not quitted side! Cole- 
ridge truth met half-way the 
ground philosophy, should not 
have been won over his imaginative 
creed. had uneasy, pleasurable sen- 
sation all the time, till was visit 
During those months, the chill breath 
winter gave welcoming; the vernal 
air was balm and inspiration tome. The 
golden sun-sets, the silver star evening, 
way new hopes and 
prospects. visit Coleridge the 
spring. This circumstance was never 
absent from thoughts, and mingled 
with all feelings. wrote him 
the time proposed, and received an- 
swer postponing intended visit for 
week two, but very cordially urging 


.to complete promise then. This de- 


lay did not damp, but rather increased 
ardour. the meantime, went 
Llangollen Vale, way initiating my- 
the mysteries natural scenery 
and must say was enchanted with it. 
had been reading Coleridge’s description 
England, his fine Ode the De- 
parting Year,” and applied con amore, 
the objects before me. That valley 
was (in manner) the cradle 
new existence: the river that winds 
through it, spirit was baptized the 
waters Helicon!” 


returned home and soon after set 


out way with unworn heart and 
untired feet.” 


arrived, and was well received. The 
country about Nether Stowey beau- 
tiful, green and hilly, and near the sea- 
shore. saw but the other day, after 
twenty years, from hill 
near Taunton. How was the map 
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life spread out befote me, map 
the country lay feet! the 
afternoon, took over 
All-Foxden, romantic old family man- 
sion the St. Aubins, where Words- 
worth lived. was then the posses- 
sion friend the poet’s, who gave 
him the free use it. Somehow that 
period (the time just after the French 
Revolution) was not time when 
thing was given for nothing. The mind 
opened, and softness might perceived 
coming over the heart individuals, be- 
neath ‘the scales that fence’ our self- 
interest. Wordsworth himself was from 
home, but his sister kept house, and set 
before frugal repast; and had 
free access her brother’s poems, the 
Ballads,’ which were still 
Leaves.’ dipped into few these 
with satisfaction, and with the 
faith novice. slept that night 
old room with blue hangings, and 
covered with the round-faced family por- 
traits the age George and 
and from the wooded declivity the 
adjoining park that overlooked win- 
dow, the dawn day, could 
q hear the loud stag speak.’ 

the outset life (and particularly 
this time felt so) our imagination 
has body it. state be- 
tween sleeping and waking, and 
indistinct but glorious strange 
shapes, and there always something 
come better than what see. 
our dreams the fulness the blood gives 
warmth and reality the coinage the 
brain, youth our ideas are clothed, 
and fed, and pampered with our good 
spirits; breathe thick with thought- 
less happiness, the weight future years 
presses the strong pulses the heart, 
and repose with undisturbed faith 
truth and good. ex- 
haust our fund enjoyment and hope. 
are longer wrapped lamb’s-wool, 
lulled Elysium. taste the 
pleasures life, their spirit evaporates, 
the sense palls; and nothing left but 
the phantoms, the lifeless shadows 
what has 

That morning, soon breakfast 
was over, strolled out into the park, 
and seating ourselves the trunk 
old ash-tree that stretched along the 
ground, Coleridge read aloud, with 
sonorous and musical voice, the ballad 
Betty Foy.’ was not critically 
sceptically inclined. saw touehes 
truth and took the rest for 
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nted. But the Thorn,’ the Mad 
and the Complaint Poor 

Indian Woman,’ felt that deeper power 
and pathos which have been since ac- 
knowledged, 

* In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite,’ 
the characteristics this and 
the sense new style and new spirit 
poetry came over me. had 
something the effect that arises from 
the turning the fresh soil, the 
first welcome breath Spring, 
* While the trembling year is 


next day Wordsworth arrived 
from Bristol cottage. 
think see him now. answerod 
some degree his description 
him, but was more gaunt and Don 
Quixote-like. was quaintly dressed, 
according the costume that uncon- 
strained period, brown fustian jacket 
and striped There was 
not unlike his own Peter There 
was severe, worn pressure thought 
about his temples, fire his eye (as 
saw something objects more than 
the outward and intense, 
high narrow forehead, Roman nose, 
cheeks furrowed strong purpose and 
feeling, and convulsive inclination 
laughter about the mouth, good deal 
variance with the solemn, stately ex- 
pression the rest his face. Chantry’s 
bust wants the marking traits; but 
was teased into making regular and 
Haydon’s head him, introduced 
into the Entrance Christ into Jeru- 
salem, the most like his drooping weight 
thought and expression. sat down 
and talked very naturally and freely, with 
mixture clear gushing accents his 
voice, deep guttural intonation, and 
strong tincture the northern burr, like 
the crust wine. instantly began 
make havoc the half Cheshire 
cheese the table, and said triumphantly 
that ‘his marriage with experience had 
not been productive Mr. Southey’s 
teaching him knowledge the good 
things this had been see 
the Spectre’ Monk Lewis, 
while Bristol, and described very 
well. said fitted the taste the 
audience like This captan- 
dum merit was however means 
recommendation it, according the 
severe principles the new school, which 
reject rather than court popular effect. 
Wordsworth, looking out the low, 
latticed window, said, How beautifully 


within myself, what eyes these 
poets see nature!’ and ever after, when 
saw the sun-set stream upon the objects 
facing it, conceived had made dis- 
covery, thanked Mr. Wordsworth for 
having made one for me! went 
over All-Foxden again the day fol- 
lowing, and Wordsworth read the 
story Bell’ the open air; and 
the comment made upon his face 
and voice was very different from that 
some later critics! Whatever might 
thought the poem, ‘his face was 
book where men might 
matters,’ and announced the fate 
his hero prophetic tones. There isa 
chaunt the recitation both Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, which acts 
spell upon the hearer, and disarms the 
judgment. Perhaps they have deceived 
themselves making habitual use 
this ambiguous accompaniment. 
ridge’s manner more full, animated, 
and varied; Wordsworth’s more equable, 
sustained, internal. The one 
might termed more dramatic, the 
other more lyrical. Coleridge has told 
that himself liked compose 
walking over uneven ground, breaking 
through the straggling branches 
whereas Wordsworth always 
wrote, could, walking and down 
straight gravel-walk, some spot 
where the continuity his verse met 
with collateral interruption. Return- 
ing that same evening, got into me- 
taphysical argument with Wordsworth, 
while Coleridge was explaining the dif- 
ferent notes the nightingale his 
sister, which neither suc- 
ceeded making ourselves perfectly 
clear and Thus passed 
three weeks Nether Stowey and 
the neighbourhood, generally devoting 
the afternoons delightful chat 
arbour made bark the poet’s friend 
Tom Poole, sitting under two fine elm- 
trees, and listening the bees hamming 
round us, while quaffed our 
was agreed, among other things, that 
should make jaunt down the Bristol- 
Channel, far Linton. set 
off together foot, Coleridge, John 
Chester, and This Chester was 
native Nether Stowey, one those 
who were attracted Coleridge’s dis- 
course flies are honey, bees 
swarming-time the sound brass 


passed Dunster our right, 


c 


small town between the brow hill 
and the sea. remember eyeing wist- 
fully lay below us: contrasted with 
the woody scene around, looked 
clear, pure, embrowned and ideal 
any landscape have seen since, Gaspar 
long day’s march—(our feet kept time 
the echoes Coleridge’s tongue)— 
through Minehead and the Blue 
Anchor, and Linton, which 
did not reach till near midnight, and 
where had some difficulty making 
lodgment. however knocked the 
people the house last, and 
were repaid for our apprehensions and 
fatigue some excellent rashers fried 
bacon and eggs. The view coming 
along had been splendid. walked 
for miles and miles dark brown 
heaths overlooking the Channel, with 
the Welsh hills beyond, and times de- 
scended into little sheltered valleys close 
the sea-side, with smuggler’s face 
scowling us, and then had ascend 
conical hills with path winding 
through coppice barren top, like 
monk’s shaven crown, from one which 
pointed out Coleridge’s notice the 
bare masts vessel the very edge 
the horizon and within the red-orbed 
disk the setting sun, like his own 
spectre-ship the Ancient Mariner.’ 
Linton the character the sea-coast 
becomes more marked and rugged. There 
place called the Valley Rocks 
suspect this was only the poetical name 
for it) bedded among precipices over- 
hanging the sea, with rocky caverns 
beneath, into which the waves dash, and 
where the seagull for ever wheels its 
screaming the tops these 
are huge stones thrown transverse, 
earthquake had tossed them there, 
and behind these fretwork perpen- 
dicular rocks, something like the 
Causeway. thunder-storm came 
while were the inn, and Coleridge 
was running out bareheaded enjoy the 
commotion the elements the Valley 
Rocks, but spite, the clouds 
only muttered few angry sounds, and 
let fall few refreshing drops. 
ridge told that and Wordsworth 
were have made this place the scene 
prose-tale, which was have been 
the manner of, but far superior to, the 
Abel,’ but they had 
quished the design. the morning 
the second day, breakfasted luxuri- 
ously old-fashioned parlour, tea, 
toast, eggs, and honey, the very sight 
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the bee-hives from which had been 
taken, and garden full thyme and 
wild flowers that had produced it. 
this occasion Coleridge spoke Virgil’s 
but not well. not 
think had much feeling for the clas- 
sical elegant. this room that 
found little worn-out copy the 
which Coleridge exclaimed, That 
true fame!’ said Thomson was 
great poet, rather than good one; his 
style was meretricious his thoughts 
were natural.” 


day two after arrived 
home, and for Germany.” 


saw more him for year 
two, during which period had been 
wandering the Hartz Forest Ger- 
many and his return was cometary, me- 
teorous, unlike his setting out. was 
not till some time after that knew his 
friends Lamb and Southey. The last al- 
ways appears me, first saw him, with 
common-place book under his arm, and 
the first with bon mot his mouth. 
was that met him with 
Holcroft and Coleridge, where they were 
disputing fiercely which was the best— 
Give me,’ says Lamb, man not 
be.’ This saying was the beginning 
friendship between us, which believe 
still this for the 
Literary Remains, Vol. II. pp. 
362-369. 

The course Hazlitt’s life for the 
next two three years, not traced 

assed exclusively the studies his 
intended profession, for next find 
him Paris, 1802, copying pictures 
inthe Louvre. his return Eng- 
land 1803, made tour through 
the midland counties, and described 
successful obtaining sitters 
Liverpool and Manchester. His ad- 
miration the art seems have been 
the single cause his retiring from 
profession which loved, but which 
felt impossible that, labour 
might, could attain more than re- 
spectable mediocrity. Through his 


whole life, the pencil continued 
the solace his leisure hours, and 
now and then painted portraits his 
intimate friends—one, among others, 
Lamb, which has been engraved for 
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Talfourd’s Life and Writings 
Charles Lamb.” 

1805 was published his Prin- 
ciples Human Action.” This was 
followed political pamphlets and 
abridgments, undertaken for the book- 
sellers. Then followed reply 
Malthus, the shape octavo, 
and second the fact his marry- 
ing Miss Stoddart, sister the pre- 
sent Chief Justice Malta. Their 
children, with the exception his bio- 
grapher, died early childhood. After 
his marriage went live Win- 
terstow, Wiltshire, house be- 
longing his wife’s family. 

was,” says his son, this place, 
and the Hutt, inn the Great 
Western Road, about mile and half 
from the village, that passed, inter- 
vals, many years his life—alternately 
painting, reading, writing, and using 
physical exercise. The fine woods 
Tytherley the one side, and the noble 
expanse Salisbury Plain the other, 

resented inexhaustible source 
healthful recreation and mental enjoy- 
ment—of all that might administer, with 
the most salutary effect, alike the senses 
and the imagination. His state life 
this period, and these scenes, has 
himself described passage which, 
though the reader may remember well, 
will read him once more with plea- 
sure 

Here, even here, Salisbury 
plain, with few old authors, can 
Manage get through the summer 
the winter months, without ever 
knowing what feel ennui. They 
sit with breakfast; they walk 
out with before dinner. long 
walk through unfrequented tracks, after 
starting the hare from the fern, hear- 
ing the wing the raven rustling above 
head, being greeted the wood- 
man’s “stern good-night,” strikes 
into his narrow homeward path, can 
mine ease mine inn,” beside the 
blazing hearth, and shake hands with 
Signor Orlando Friscobaldo, the oldest 
acquaintance have. Ben Jonson, 
learned Chapman, Master Webster, and 
Master Heywood are there; and seated 
round, discourse the silent hours 
Shakspeare there himself, not Cib- 
ber’s manager’s coat. Spenser hardly 
yet returned from ramble through the 
woods, or.is concealed behind group 
nymphs, fauns, Milton lies 
the table, altar, never taken 


laid down without reverence. 
Lyly’s Endymion’ sleeps with the moon 
that shines the window; and 
breath wind, stirring distance, 
seems sigh from the tree under which 
grew old. Faustus disputes one 
corner the room, with fiendish faces, 
and reasons divine astrology. 
front soothes Matheo, Vittoria truimphs 
over her judges, and old Chapman re- 
peats one the hymns Homer, his 
own fine translation! should have ob- 
jection pass life this manner out 
the not thinking it, nor 
neither abused enemies, nor de- 
future, but sometimes dreaming the 
past, which might well 
Literary Remains, Vol. pp. 


1813 delivered lectures the 
history and progress English Philo- 
sophy, which extracts are given 
these volumes—and about the same 
time formed connection with the 
newspaper press, which, one form 
another, lasted till near his death—his 
subjects were chiefly political and 
theatrical criticism. “He wrote suc- 
cessively for the ‘Champion,’ ‘the 
Morning Chronicle,’ ‘the Examiner,’ 
and ‘the Times,” How came,” 
says he, “to regularly transferred 
from one these papers the other, 
sometimes formally, and sometimes 
without notice, till was forced 
quit the last mentioned want 
health and leisure, would make rather 
amusing history, but that not 
choose tell the secrets the prison- 
the year 1818 de- 
livered three courses lectures the 
Surrey Institution—on the 
Poets—on the English Comic Writers— 
and the Literature the age 
Elizabeth. 


His audiences,” says Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, chiefly dissenters, 
who agreed with him his hatred 
Lord Castlereagh, but who “loved 
plays Quakers, who approved him 
the opponent slavery 
punishment, but who ‘heard music 
citizens, devoted the main chance, 
who had hankering after “the improve- 
ment the mind,” but whom his fa- 
vourite doctrine its natural disinte- 
restedness was riddle; few enemies 
who came sneer and few friends who 
were eager admire. The 
comparative insensibility the bulk 
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his his finest passages, some- 
times provoked him awaken their at- 
tention points which broke the train 
his discourse, after which could 
make himself amends some abrupt 
paradox which might set their prejudices 
edge, and make them fancy they were 
shocked. startled many them 
the onset, observing, that, since Jacob’s 
dream, ‘the heavens have gone further 
off and become astronomical’—a fine ex- 
travagance, which the ladies and gentle- 
men, who had grown astronomical them- 
selves under the preceding lecturer, felt 
severer When read well- 
known extract from Cowper, comparing 
poor cottager with Voltaire, and had 
pronounced the line truth the brilliant 
Frenchman never knew,’ they broke into 
joyous shout self-gratulation, that 
they were much wiser than wicked 
Frenchman. When passed Mrs. 
Hannah More with observing, that 
had written great deal which had 
never read,’ voice gave expression 
the general commiseration and surprise 
calling out More pity for you!’ They 
were confounded his reading, with more 
emphasis perhaps than discretion, Gay’s 
epigrammatic lines Sir Richard Black- 
more, which scriptural persons are 
freely hitched into rhyme; but went 
doggedly the end, and, his per- 
severance, baffled those who, had 
acknowledged himself wrong stopping, 
would have hissed him without mercy. 
once had edifying advantage over 
them. was enumerating the humani- 
ties which endeared Dr. Johnson his 
mind, and, the close agreeable 
catalogue, mentioned, last and noblest, 
‘his carrying the poor victim disease 
and dissipation his back through Fleet- 
which titter arose from some, 
who were struck the picture lu- 
dicrous, and murmur from others, who 
deemed the allusion unfit for ears polite. 
paused for instant, and then ad- 
ded his sturdiest and most impressive 
manner, ‘an act which realizes the parable 
the good Samaritan,’ which his 
moral and delicate hearers shrunk re- 
buked into deep silence. was not 
eloquent the true sense the term; 
for his thoughts were too weighty 
moved along the shallow stream 


feeling which evening’s excitement 
can rouse. wrote all his lectures, 
and read them they were but 
his deep voice and earnest manner suited 
his matter well. seemed dig into 
his subject—and not vain. deliver- 
ing his longer quotations, had scarcely 
continuity enough for the versification 
Shakspeare and Milton, ‘with linked 
sweetness long drawn but gave 
Pope’s brilliant satire and divine compli- 
ments, which are usually complete within 
the couplet, with elegance and point 
which the poet himself would have felt 
their highest Remains, 
Vol. pp. 

The most valuable Hazlitt’s works 
isthe Round essays 
published conjunction with Leigh 
Hunt, who supplied some the most 
pleasing essays. The papers Mil- 
ton,* this publication, contain, 
think, some the most beautiful and 
just criticism the language. The 
“Characters Shakspeare’s Plays” was 
his next published work. one 
his papers the Table Talk, tells 
two editions this work selling 
three four months, when review 
appeared the Quarterly, which 
completely destroyed its sale—not 
single copy was sold afterwards the 
‘Till read this, had 
conception the power the peri- 
press, and could not have im- 
agined what materials that, which 
called public opinion, formed. 
single review the Edinburgh 
enough prevent the sale poem 
Wordsworth’s for twenty years— 
single sentence the Quarterly 
destroy work the 
abuse the writer both instances 
unconnected with the real faults 
merits the work, the gift 
living is, the eyes lay patron, 
with the claims upon the Church the 
either case, the merits the claimant 
are the very last thing thought of. 

Hazlitt for some years 
the part his wife, whom had 
got tired, and the easy formalities 
the law Scotland gave the opportu- 


One these papers essay the Lycidas:—a yet more beautiful essay 
the same subject, the author Letters the Philosophy Unbelief,” ap- 
eared the Dublin University Review. Both writers seem have been pro- 
voked into the discussion Johnson’s depreciating estimate the poem. 
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hesitate avail himself. this whole 
matter appears have exhibited 
the cruel recklessness man 
some degree insane. the same 
year which effected this legal 
separation from his wife, published 
discreditable book called the Modern 
Pygmalion, Liber Amoris,” and col- 
lected into volumes under the titles 
“Table Talk,” and “The Plain Speak- 
er,” his essays the New Monthly 
and London Magazines. 

1824, married the widow 
Colonel Bridgewater, lady some 
property, with whom travelled 

rance and Italy. His notes the 
journey first appeared the Morning 
Chronicle, and were 
printed volume. 1825, ap- 
peared his “Spirits the Age 
1829 were published 
from the British popular 
school-book and his life 
Napoleon. the same year 
published, Life Ti- 
tian,” work, the materials which 
had been collected for the most 

art, Northcote, but were reduced 

into order Hazlitt and his son, 
who gives the account his life 
which are reviewing. August 
this year died species cho- 
lera, which before had often been 
assailed. Montagu—whose name 
have had occasion mention our 
memoirs Coleridge and Mackin- 
tosh—was with him, attending his 
death-bed. His son mentions the as- 
siduity Dr. Darling, whom Mon- 
tagu mentioned danger. Nor 
were,” adds he, “my father’s other 
friends backward upon this mournful 
occasion. father died the 
September, 1830. His death was 
easy and resigned; and had the 
gratification seeing around him 
Charles Lamb, and others his oldest 
and most beloved friends.” 

When have added that Hazlitt, 
who had for many years “forsworn thin 
potations, and addicted himself 
sack,” exhibited moral courage enough 
wholly conquer the degrading habits 
intoxication, have given the 
reader all the information concerning 
his life which his has communi- 
cated the public. dismiss this 


part the subject without further 
comment than that not only 
fondness for society, but even more 
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than this, that the uncertainties 
and dependent income, and 
attendance the late and irre- 
gular hours the houses parlia- 
ment and the theatres,—which oc- 
cupation reporter the debates, 
and writer criticisms dramatic 
entertainments made necessary,—in all 
probability led vice, which few 
would those circumstances, have 
had the resolution avoid; and none, 
almost, when had been once formed, 
have been able conquer. For six- 
teen years—from the day forming 
the day his death—he wholly ab- 
stained from wine spirits 


cheerfulness,” says Serjeant 
Talfourd, “with which made this 
sacrifice always appeared one 
the most amiable traits his character. 
had censure for others, who with 
the same motive were less wise less 
nor did think had earn- 
ed, his own constancy, any right 
intrude advice which knew, wanted, 
must unavailing. Nor did profess 
abstinence which was advocated one 
his kindest and stanchest friends: 
avowed that yielded necessity; and 
instead avoiding the sight that 
which could longer taste, was 
seldom happy when sat with 
friends their wine, participating the 
sociality the time, and renewing his 
own past enjoyment that his com- 
panions, without regret and without 
envy. Like Dr. Johnson, made him- 
self poor amends for the loss wine 
drinking tea, not largely, indeed, 
the hero Boswell, but least equal 
potency—for might have challenged 
Mrs, Thrale and all her sex make 
stronger tea than his own. society, 
loved hear the chimes midnight,’ 
without considering them summons 
rise. these seasons, when his 
happiest mood, used dwell the 
conversational powers his friends, and 
live over again the delightful hours 
had passed with them; repeat 
nant puns that one had made; tell over 
again story with which another had 
convulsed the room; expand the 
eloquence athird; always best pleased 
when could detect some talent which 
was unregarded the world, and giving 
alike, the celebrated and the unknown, 
due Remains, Vol. 
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The Memoir his son followed 
eloquent paper the author 
Eugene Aram,” which writes 
greatest and most powerful spirits 
his time—a discoverer the science 
truths, which more fortunate writers 
have succeeded rendering popular. 
This not just account the 
matter. admire exceedingly the 
great vivacity Hazlitt’s style—we 
admire too, his determined 
looking straight forward his 
subject, and nothing but it—as 
all around and about was 
therefore it—we love even the 
intense personalities his nature, 
which make his characters the men 
with whom was early 
the very best contemporary portraits 
ments are manifestly bat the mask 
wounded affection; nowhere are there 
such glowing eulogies Coleridge 
Hazlitt, whose whole nature seems 
have been sublimed and potentiated, 
were, the influence that 
extraordinary man ;—nowhere 
there the same exhibitions the 
guage is,in almost every one the 
more genial essays, the clothing 
which Hazlitt embodies thoughts 
kindred power, and which owe no- 
thing more Wordsworth than lan- 
guage, after all insufficient. yet 
think that Bulwer has overstated his 
merits. Hazlitt has always appeared 
popular lecturer, explain- 
ing and illustrating truths, which 
did not originate:—an eloquent 
preacher, may use such 
metaphor, rather than deep di- 
vine. This seems proved almost 
his having created nothing. No- 
thing can better than 
fect and searching analysis any 
work which undertook exemine 
say, the character Hamlet, Fal- 
staff, often bringing out traits cha- 
racter which had lain hidden, and 
which would have given the great 
poet, whose creation the characters 
are, the delight which, his noble 
ode Campbell imagines hiin feel 
the supposition his witnessing the 
acting Kemble. Mr. Bulwer 
wrong thinking that was 
not properly appreciated. 

VIII. 
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true value author, who without 
other claims, ever appreciated 
the public. But such attention 
the public any time gives men, 
who seek recall them the deep 
truths our nature, and the divine 
creations which those 
truths are represented type and 
symbol, Hazlitt all times had his 
due proportion. The beauty, however, 
the passage such that should 
not feel justified omitting 


When Hazlitt died, left suc- 
cessor; others may equal him, but none 
resemble. And confess that few deaths 
the great writers time ever 
affected more painfully than his: for 
most those who, with inferior 
genius, have gone before him, may 
said that their lives they tasted the 
sweets their immortality, they had 
their consolations glory; and fame 
can atone for the shattered nerve, the 
jaded spirit, the wearied hearts those 
‘who scorn delight and live laborious 
they had their reward. 
But Hazlitt went down dust without 
having won the crown for which had 
bravely struggled; the shouts ap- 
plauding thousands echoed not the 
sick man’s bed; his reputation, great 
amongst limited circles, was still ques- 
tionable the world. who had 
done much for the propagation 
thought—for the establishment new 
sectaries and new schools—from whose 
wealth many had filled their coffers,— 
left stir the surface from which 
sank the abyss:—he who had vindi- 
cated nobly the fame others—what 
critic, whom the herd would listen, 
had vindicated his? Men with meagre 
talents and little souls could command 
the ear thousands, but the wisdom 
the teacher was deafened. Vague 
and unexamined prejudices, aided only 
some trivial faults, some haughty man- 
nerism his own, had steeled the public, 
who eagerly received the doctrines filched 
from him second-hand, the wisdom 
and eloquence the originator. great 
man sinking amidst the twilight his 
own renown, after brilliant and un- 
clouded race, solemn, inspiring 
and elating spectacle. But nature has 


sight more sad and cheerless than the 
sun genius which the clouds have 
long and drearily overcast that there are 
few mourn and miss the luminary when 
sinks from the Re- 
mains, vol. pp. 
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paper, which would diffi- 
cult speak terms too high 
raise, follows, from the pen Mr. 
view have made some quotations 
it.—The faults Huzlitt’s wri- 
tings are, with great subtlety and truth, 
traced his want imagination, 


The highest all human faculties, 
the great mediatory and interfusing pow- 
imagination, which presides su- 
preme the mind, brings all its power 
and impulses into harmonious action, and 
becomes itself the single organ all.” 


this want ascribed his failure 
metaphysical and moral reasoning 
for, the very glow his eulogies, 
plain that Serjeant Talfourd felt 
that this class subjects Hazlitt 
has failed. Serjeant 
Talfourd’s Essay can attempt 
abridgment and fear that there 
searcely room for extract. 
avoided any mention Life 
justify himself his 
mankind. The splendid anathemas 
Wordsworth and Southey against 
him, when the height 
power, were among the perverse influ- 
ences which made Hazlitt his intense 
and passionate must 
make room for few words from Mr. 
Talfourd this portion Hazlitt’s 
works 

not much the ingenious 
excuses which discovers for the worst 
acts his hero, even for the midnight 
execution the Duke and 
the invasion Spain, that the stamp 
personal devotion obvious, the 
graphic force with which has deline- 
ated the short-lived splendours the 
imperial court, and trivial fond re- 
cords’ has gathered every vestige 
human feeling which could re- 
concile the emperor his mind. The 
two first volumes the Life Na- 
poleon,’ although redeemed scattered 
thoughts true originality and depth, 
are often confused and spiritless; 
characters the principal revolutionists 
are drawn too much the style cari- 
but when the hero throws all 
his rivals into the distance, erects him- 
self the individual enemy England, 
consecrates his power religious cere- 
monies, and defines the circle 


crown, the author’s strength becomes 
concentrated, his narrative assumes 
epic dignity and 
long-resounding march and energy 
divine.’ How happy and proud 
picture the meeting Napoleon with 
the Pope, and the grandeurs the coro- 
nation! How grows wanton cele- 
brating the fétes the Tuileries, 
presenting all the elegance enchanted 
and laments them 
ike fairy How lives along 
the line’ Austerlitz, and rejoices its 
thunder, and hails its setting sun, and 
exults the minutest details the sub- 
sequent meeting the conquered sove- 
reigns with the conqueror! How 
expatiates the fatal marriage with the 
deadly Austrian,’ (as Mr. Cobbett justly 
called that most heartless her sex,) 
though were chapter romance, and 
added the grace beauty the imperial 
picture! How kindles with martial 
ardour describes the preparations for 
the expedition against Russia; musters the 
myriads barbarians with show 
the brief triumphs Moskwa, 
the verge the terrible 
The narrative that disastrous expedi- 
tion is, indeed, written with master’s 
see the ‘Grand Army’ march- 
ing its destruction through the im- 
mense perspective; the wild hordes flying 
before the terror its the 
barbaric magnificence Moscow, tow- 
ering the far distance; and when 
gaze upon the sacrificial conflagration 
the Kremlin, feel that the fune- 
ral pile the conqueror’s glories. 
well for the readers this splendid work, 
that there more the painter 
than the that its style 
glows with the fervour battle, stif- 
fens with the spoils victory; yet 
wonder that this monument imperial 
grandeur should raised from the dead 
level jacobinism honest and pro- 
found thinker. The solution is, that al- 
though was this, was also more— 
that, opinion, was devoted the 
cause the people but that, feeling, 
required some individual object 
worship; that selected Napoleon 
one whose origin and career might 
impersonate his principles and gratify his 
and that adhered his 
own idea with heroic obstinacy, when the 
and champion the republic’ 
openly sought repress all feeling and 
thought, but such could cast his 
own iron moulds, and scoffed popular 
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enthusiasm, even while bore him the 
accomplishment his loftiest 
Literary Remains, vol. 

portrait Hazlitt, exhibiting 
features great delicacy, and 
which think can read the cha- 


Thus Hazlitt looked 
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racter once subtlety and delight 
his own contemplations, engraved 
from chalk drawing 
Sheridan Knowles has happily des- 
cribed the following little poem 


life every line! 


that colour could not give. 
See! that brow how pale-robed thought divine, 
embodied radiance seems live 
Ah! the gaze that entranced eye, 
Humid, yet burning, there beams flame, 
Lighting the cheek, and quivering through the frame 
While round the lips, the odour sigh 
Yet hovers fondly, and its shadow sits 
Beneath the channel the glowing thought 
And fire-clothed eloquence, which comes fits 


Like Pythiac inspiration 


Bewick, taught 


thee, vain doth slander’s dart 


its foul work him. 


This head must own heart.” 


THE RAMBLER IN MEXICO.* 


ingenious Sterne, some 
seventy years gone by, observed his 
own times that was age full 
light that there was scarce country 
Europe whose beams 
were not crossed 
with others. Were existence 
present moment, would able 
extend his remark quarters the 
world which, century back, were 
rarely visited either the idle the 
inquisitive 

region for the speculations 
one this latter class, there are, 
perhaps, few portions the earth 
more inviting than the kingdom 
Mexico. When bear mind, that 
the time the invasion under Fer- 
nando Cortez, the Spaniards found not, 


they expected, tribes uncultured 
savages, but nation considerable 
extent civilized; kingdom powerful 
and extensive, containing many splen- 
did cities, governed just and en- 
lightened policy, the right property 
recognized and defined, and advanced 
surprising degree many the 
arts and luxuries social are 
stronzly inclined think that there 
much interesting ground research 
yet but little explored, and in- 
dulge the hope that future industry 
will bring light many memorials 
the aborigines Mexico. The work 
present, under our consideration, 
not calculated any great 
degree, those sub- 
jects which should, think, particu- 


The Rambler Mexico (1834.) Charles Joseph Latrobe, author the 


Seeley and Burnside, London, 1836, 


Notwithstanding Dr. Robertson’s very humble estimation the arts and sciences 


amongst the Mexicans the time the conquest, the Abbe Francesco Clavigero, 
his learned and laborious work, Storia antica Messico,” has, with great plau- 
sibility, maintained that statuary and the art working gold silver, had 
reached very high state perfection; adding that the works these metals sent 
Cortez Charles V., were inimitable that they filled the artists Europe with 
astonishment. Though must admitted that the Mexican paintings, preserved 


the Imperial Library Vienna, would far support the opinion Robertson, 
least regards that art, yet, the other hand, the remnants architectural 
sculpture still extant, well the Toltec and Calendars—an engraving 
one which may seen Atlas Pittoresque,” 125—establish 
beyond question the advancement the Mexicans knowledge and civilization. 


larly engage the attention tra- 
veller New Indeed its title 
suggests that the narrative 
hurried and cursory observer, and 
the same time fairly deprecates that 
severity criticism with which 
larger more ostentatious production 
might scrutinized. does not 
rom the very limited period which 
Mr. Latrobe spent the country, and 
the various detentions experienced, 
complete and well-digested history 
the country manners the peo- 
ple, yet there much extremely pleas- 
ing both the incidents narrated and 
the manner narration, happiness 
style, light, sketchy, and generally 
(we cannot say always) unosteutatious, 
yet full vigour, sprightliness, and pe- 
netration, that will, not much 
deceived, gain cordial reception for 
the Rambler Mexico. 

are, means, partial the 
habit which present obtains pub- 
lishing travels the epistolary form. 
too often used excuse for 
carelessness composition and want 
the present work labours under another 
and greater, namely, many the 
events and impressions are recorded 
from memory instead having been 
committed the less erring registry 
the note-book the moment 
they first solicited the atten- 
tion. For ourselves fully subscribe 
the opinion that Dr. Johnson has 
somewhere expressed this subject, 
and think that one note, taken when 
the mind receives for the first time 
the fresh impress ideas, is, for vigour 
and vitality, worth volumes wriiten 
the weakened reminiscences things 
once passed away. have, however, 
deal with the book find it, and 
such there nota little interest and 
out, and evidences strong thinking 
and discrimination found its 
pages. 

January, 1834, find Mr. La- 
trobe and his fellow travellers board 
the Goelette with every pros- 
pect favorable voyage, making for 
the port Tampico the Gulf 
indulging his habits ob- 
servation onthe motley collection ofmen 
all nations and various pursuits that 
composed the crew forty 
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has with great liveliness and 
force given few touches the out- 
lines the principal characters. 
Vignes, the captain, who was strongly 
suspected have commanded slave 
ship which was captured English 
cruiser, when escaped hanging 
leaping overboard, and swimming for 
his life shore, Don Pablo, fat old 
Spaniard, full conceits and odd 
scraps songs going Mexico 
seek his fortune with good chance 
being hung Guachupin, Don 
Gracia, exiled officer Jurbide’s 
party, repairing secretly the same 
place with reasonable expectations 
being discovered and shot. Conjurors, 
farceurs, and creoles, besides not few 
French, Spanish, and German mauvais 
these will present one 
full-length portrait, that our readers 
muy able judge for 


tall athletic figure, with strongly- 
marked features; countenance rough- 
ened with the signs long addiction 
life passion and adventure; shabby 
travel-worn habiliments, and slouched 
hat, under which could, when occasion 
suited, throw his changeful features into 
the bravo, soi disant 
Monsieur Marquis Maison Rouge, 
the ancient and noble house Maison 
Rouge Perpignan. According his 
own account, had been born and bred 
Lousiana, and had been cheated 
some hundred thousand million acres 
fat and fertile land that State, his 
lawful patrimony. had been com- 
pelled stern and uncivil guardian 
study civil engineering, and, according 
his own testimony, with considerable suc- 
cess. Subsequently had been taken 
prisoner the English, when acting 
sentinel the marshes, the time 
the attack upon New Orleans, Whether 
his brain and his morals had become un- 
settled knock the head from the 
butt-end musket, which had re- 
ceived this occasion, and had not yet 
digested, cannot say; but was evi- 
dent that had never acted like man 
education, breeding, noble birth 
since. had adopted the creed 
Sardanapalus; and New Orleans, 
the Attakapas, the Havanna, the 
Islands and the Main, had led, for 
years, shameless life sin and crime. 
and violence. His person bore the marks 
cutting and stabbing frays which 
had often been actor, and not unfre- 
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quently victim. Now, pennyless, 
was going Mexico, make his fortune 
some wild speculation, reference 
which could neither point out the 
means which was set foot, 
nor the ultimate ends which were 
gained. When not excited, was good 
tempered, and his voice was the most 
musical ever heard. When conversing, 
which did times most agreeably and 
well, you could hardly have believed that 
those bland tones were the production 
such stormy machine; that the same 
lips could pour forth that uncontrolled 
torrent impure language, hot vehe- 
mence rage, when the possessor was 
under the influence passion. Never 
did see before example like that 
here afforded, the wakefulness con- 
while the body slept. never 
gave himself rest like other men. 
seemed that his nerves were never un- 
braced, and his muscles never complete 
repose,—that the bow was never un- 
The first impulse his mus- 
cular arm being disturbed, was 
place itself position guard the 
body; the first expression his linea- 
ments was that suspicion. never 
seemed dream his innocent child- 
hood, but always the scenes his 
misspent and stormy manhood, and they 
truly were not calculated lull his 
slumbers.” 

While preparing pass the bar 
before the river Panuco, the Hal- 
cyon was seized one 
the most dreaded those violent 
winds which agitate the Gulf Mex- 
ico, and driven with great fury 
storm and darkness sea, after five 
days she again reached her position 
the bar when our author, accompanied 
his two companions Messrs. 
Pourtales and M‘Euen, left the vessel, 
which was second time driven from 
her station. The new town Tam- 
pico exhibits, the architectural 
ture its various edifices, the styles 
the different nations whose 
have made their residence. The 
substantial stone buildings the Eu- 
ropean merchant, the flimsy clap- 
board edifice the American, the 
thick-walled, flat-roofed and gaudily 
painted dwelling the Spanish Mex- 
and the bamboo cage thatched 
with palmleaves the Indian. The 
commerce the town the 
hands chiefly foreigners, and car- 
ried great degree smuggling 
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which reduced toasystem. 
not, however, purpose enter into 
details its statistics, linger with 
our author his lamentations over 
miserable lodgings, filth, starvation, 
extortion, and the usual désagrements 
travelling even European coun- 
tries, but will mount him and his com- 
panions steeds bought for the occa- 
sion, and, attended two three 
swaggering knaves—though rank cow- 
ards respectable string 
sumptor mules, send him his 
journey for the capital. 

Thetraveller,in Mexico, exposed 
difficulty which your tourist, who, 
our happier land, wont all 
hearts and prostrate all ditficulties with 
the talismanic clink his purse, can 
scarcely comprehend—we mean the 
difficulty inducing the Indian 
furnish him, even paid advance, 
with the slightest article food, 
inhabited the softer sex— 
three young maidens and two old 
crones—our author made his first essay. 
The demand for food was made, but 
vain. hai! was the reply every 
query “they had neither maize, nor 
chocolate, nor fodder, nor eggs, nor 
fowls,” nor various other good things 
which seem the moment have 
risen the starved men’s memories but 
add their sufferings. Espindola, 
the arriero, gave hint, and different 
mode operation was adopted. 
packet cigaritas was produced, passed 
round, and accepted the old and 
young Venuses. got into 
conversation degrees with one the 
elders, and Pourtales began play the 
‘irresistible’ with another the party. 
Good humour and confidence began 
thaw distrust, and conquer preju- 
dice,” till one one, in- 
tervals, the components excellent 
meal were furnished. The reason 
this apparent inhospitality is, however, 
quite comprehensible, when con- 
sider that, the good old times, 
continues the policy the 
Spaniard take whatever can find 
without payment, and self-defence 
the poor Indian course, contrives 
have nothing. 

The route which our travellers took 
towards the city Mexico, was more 
picturesque and difficult than the 
ordinary road, and led through the 


> 
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the City the Seven 
Hills, aud the beautiful valley the 
Rio Canada—the scenery 
which has scarcely its equal any 
country. wish were our 
ower transcribe Mr. Latrobe’s ad- 
mirable description but occupies 
too much space, must content our- 
selves with brief outline its cha- 
racter. The alternate heat the sun, 
and moisture dews and showers, 
stimulate varied vegetation into in- 
conceivable richness. The traveller 
beholds all that gorgeous and beau- 
tiful—birds, insects, fruits 
and flowers, around him, the midst 
rent and riven rock and 
dizzy precipice, which would worthy 
the most savage defile the most 
savage Alpine district 
they moved forward for many leagues, 
every turn disclosed new picture: 
here groves shatiered trees en- 
ormous growth; there 
flowering shrubs—while farther “the 
high grey precipice swept down per- 
pendicularly with its red, purple, and 
grey hues, innumerable weather stains 
aud lichens, reflected the still sur- 
face the stream, while its sheets 
bare rock unveiled the gaze the 
passer-by, the hundreds thin 
strata, twisted, broken, entwined, and 
distorted into thousand shapes—a 
page nature’s secret doings, which 
could not contemplated without 
feeling awe.” 

Leaving the calientes, hot 
regions, our travellers ascended the 
mountains and broad 
that form the templadas. 
these temperate regions are the silver 
mines Real del rented one 
English mining companies—the 
mania for which forms the most dis- 
graceful feature commercial 
history the present century and 
may safely add, was the most ruinous 
aud wildest speculation since the South 
Sea scheme. Mr. Latrobe 
spent some days the 
neighbourhood, and visited many 
the mines, the number English 
artificers transported thither has formed 
English colony. was,” 
observes, “to moving sight see 
the flaxen hair, and blue eyes, and 
hear the prattle many English 
dren, gamboling close vicinity 


the swarthy offspring the mixed 
race the country.” 

will not accompany our author 
his descents into the various shafts, 
his geological disquisitions, but 
compensation, give one the tra- 
ditional tales the Indians, illus- 
trating the tyrannical cruelty with 
which the Spaniards persecuted the 
aborigines, when once the lust 
gold seized upon and debased their 
souls. Mr. recital full 
touching simplicity. 


“In Indian village further the 
north, say the Indians, there lived the 
old Spanish times, Padre: man 
simple aud retired habits, who laboured 
convert and maintain the inhabitants 
the Catholic 

was beloved the simple tribe 
among whom was domesticated, and 
they did not fail prove their good will 
frequent presents such trifles 
they found were They 
say that great writer; and 
casionally received from the Indians 
his parish quantity finely 
coloured dust, which made use 
dry his sermons and letters, Knowing 
how much the Padre loved writing, they 
seldom returned from the mountains 
without bringing him some. hap- 
pened that once upon time, had oc- 
casion write friend his, living 
the capital, who was jeweller, and 
did not fail use his pounce box. 
answer, his knowing friend, 
his great surprise, bantered him with 
his great riches, seeing that dried the 
very ink his paper with gold dust! 
This opened the simple eyes. 
sent for his Indian friends, and with- 
out divulging his newly acquired know- 
ledge, begged them get him more 
the fine bright sand. They, nothing 
doubting, did so. The demon avarice 
began whisper into the old man’s ear, 
and warm the blood his heart. 
begged for more, and received it—and 
then more—till they had furnished him 
with several pounds weight. All in- 
treaty that they would show him the 
locality where this bright dust was ga- 
thered, was resisted with calmness and 
steadiness for long time. Alternate 
cajoling and menace were employed with 
equally bad success. length wearied 
out, they told him that they loved 
and saw was disturbed his 
mind, they would yield his desire and 
show him the spot, the condition that 
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would submit led and from 
the place blindfold. this greedily 
consented, and was course time 
taken upon their shoulders and carried 
whither knew not, many devious 
ways, and down mountain and bar- 
ranka, for many hours, into the recesses 
the Cordillera, and there, cave 
through which stream issued from the 
breast the mountain, they set him 
down and unbound him. They there 
showed him quantities gold dust inter- 
mingled with large lumps virgin ore, 
while their spokesman addressed him 
Father, have brought you 
here your own urgent request, because 
you much desired and because loved 
you,—take now what want carry 
away with you—let much you 
can carry, for here you must never hope 
come again; you will never persuade 
more!’ The Padre seemingly acquiesced, 
and disposing much the precious 
metal about his person could con- 
trive carry, submitted blind- 
folded, and was again taken the arms 
the Indians transported home. 
The tradition goes relate how the 
good Curé, upon whom the cursed lust 
gold had now seized, thought 
wit his conductors untying his rosary, 
and occasionally dropping bead the 
earth. flattered himself that any 
hope existed his being thus able 
thread the blind maze through which 
passed, and find the locality, one may 
imagine his chagrin, when once more ar- 
and set down his own door, the 
first sight which met his uncovered eyes 
was the contented face one his 
Indian guides, and out-stretched hand, 
containing its hollow the greater part 
the grains his rosary; while the 
guileless tongue the finder expressed 
his simple joy having been enabled 
restore such sacred treasure the dis- 
comfited Padre. 

and threats were now em- 
ployed vain. Gentle the Indians 
were, they were not bended. 
vernment were apprized the circum- 
stances, and commissioners were sent 
down investigate the affair. The 
principal inhabitants were seized, and 
menace being powerless,—torture, that 
last argument the tyrant, was resorted 
to—all vain, not word could 
wrung from them! Many were put 
death,—still their brethren remained 
mute; and the village became deserted 
under the systematic persecution the 
oppressors. The most careful researches, 


repeatedly made from time time 
adventurers search the rich deposit, 
have all resulted disappointment; and, 
this day all that known is, that 
somewhere the recesses those moun- 
tains lies the gold mine Navidad.” 


Having left Real del Monte, our 
travellers passed successively through 
San Matteo Grande, and San Christo- 
bel, and descending the mountains 
towards the fascinating valley 
Mexico, thus beheld, they ap- 
proached it, the cheerful villages thick- 
ening around them, the roads thronged 
with laden mules, and horses, and gay 
cavaliers, and the stupendous works 
human design harmonizing every 
side with those nature, that prepare 
the traveller for the sight one 
the most extraordinary scenes the 
world, whether regards the efforts 
man, the sublime and lovely 
works the Creator, mean the 
valley and city Mexico. 

many travellers have late days 
given the world detailed and accu- 
rate accounts the valley, that 
have doubt our readers are already 
too familiar with its character and 
beauties, excuse our presenting 
them with the author’s depiction, 
though full vigour, and may 
add may well conceive 
with what ecstacy gazed the 
scene the great golden 
dreams, after all his difficulties and 
dangers. 


still felt,” concludes, the 
round world can hardly match the beauty 
and interest that landscape. Evenif man 
had destroyed, without some degree re- 
pairing thewrongs had committed that 
lovely scene the fruits his industry 
and genius, there that about the whole 
scenery which above him, and beyond 
being affected byhim. But let the 
stern old conquerors justice. Their minds 
would appear have been imbued with 
the pervading spirit the land which 
they conquered. around them were 
strange, and wonderful, and colossal,— 
and their conceptions and their labours 
took the same stamp. their 
works: the moles, aqueducts, churches, 
roads,—and the luxurious City Palaces 
which has risen from the clay-built ruins 
Tenochtitlan, height above the 
ocean, which, the Old World, the 
monk St. Bernard alone, drags through 
shivering and joyless existence!” 
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The old world can boast few 
cities—the new world none—com- 
parable Mexico the splendour 
its appearance, the beauty its general 
plan and position, and the solidity and 
grandeur its details. and 
well paved ways sweep through long 
vistas palaces graceful and mag- 
nificent architecture, from one end 
symmetrically built houses display 
view facades elaborately carved and 
painted with endless variety colors, 
innumerable domes spires 
churches, convents, and public build- 
ings, rise above the general line 
and stand out brilliant 
relief from the blue sky and above 
all, the Plaza Major,* 
square, has, risen its 
grandeur from out the ruins the 
ancient city—the cathedral being based 
the demolished pile the great 
Cortez occupying the very spot 
which the royal Montezuma once held 
his splendid court. 

Our author had the good fortune 
spend the holy week the capital, 
and did not fail, would seem, put 
action upon every possible occasion 
that most laudable spirit curiosity 
which, like quicksilver, ever ani- 
mating the soul and body all genu- 
ine sight-seeing travellers. fact, 
there appears have been spot 
sacred from his researches. find 
him now the canals Chalco and 
Izstacalco, peering into the canoe 
laden with flowers: now the fruit- 
stalls the different Plazas, and dram 
give him space for moment detail 
his own off-hand pleasant style, 
portion one act the great 
drama—for religion, truth, lends 
nothing save her name—of the holy 
week. Well then, the reader will take 
notice that the scene the superb 
Plaza Major front the palace 
the viceroy time—we will give him 
any hour pleases from sunrise 
sunset—and beg him, just way 
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score bamboo tents, covered 
with profusion green leaves and 
with lamps, tapers, and_torches,) 
for the sale all manner pleasant 
liqueures, wherein are seen hun- 
dreds merry faces, quaffing lemon- 
ade, pinade, chea, pulque, and what 
not,—more than our tongue can tell, 
did the watering our mouth permit 
are incessantly pour- 
ing and from the churches, and 
clustering piously about the doorways 
and all the Damas the city, shroud- 
their mantillas, and dressed 
black, ere visiting many churches 
within the prescribed period mis- 
named humiliation 


trample thousands feet,— 
the march stately and interminable 
processions,—and the hum and clamour 
innumerable voices filled the both 
the ordinary tones conversation, and 
exerted their utmost pitch, they 
energetically, yet lovingly called the at- 
tention the passing the commodities, 
Aqui hay Here’s your sorts! 
white bellowed one. Pato grande, 
alma! pato grande, venga 
great duck! soul, great duck— 
come and buy another. 

may further understand, that 
the interior the churches were 
more the theatre silence than the 
streets without, when tell you that 
addition the incessant stream wor- 
shippers which poured along their pave- 
ment from one door another the live- 
long day,—in many them, waltzes, 
boleros, and polonaises, from harpsichord 
organ, were the accompaniment the 
hasty devotion the passing 

All these sounds you may conceive, 
for they were after all but but 
moral impossibility for you 
imagine the extraordinary hubbub pro- 
duced the sound thousands 
rattles, which filled the air from morning 
night. They were seen the 
hands every individual the lower 
classes, and many the upper; 
every form and material, bone, wood, 


the reader desire more adequate idea the splendid square the Plaza 
Major, refer him the engravings the Atlas Pittoresque” that most ad- 
mirable and accomplished traveller, Baron Humboldt. Mexico,” adds he, page 
singulierement embelli par vice-roi Comte Revillagigedo, est aujourdhui com- 


aux plus belles villes Europe. 
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and even silver; from the size child’s 
plaything, one which would 
dozen our watchmen’s rattles, 
and required both hands wield. Many 
the stalls the Plaza Mayor were 
devoted their sale while others 
dealt nothing but effigies Judas 
Iscariot, varying size and monstrosity, 
from doll foot long, the size 
the human figure. Hundreds them 
were seen tied together the neck, and 
dangling from long poles twenty and 
thirty clustre, over the heads the 
mob. 

the corner the market, nearest 
the Plaza, where happened that the 
principal rattle-venders had ensconced 
themselves, you shut your eyes, you 
might imagine yourself after sunset 
the depth forest the Floridas, 
where few million grasshoppers, cicada, 
and wood-bugs were their serenade. 

And continued from sun-rise 
sun-set. believe myself within bounds 
when assert that saw fifty thousand 
people collected the great square, 
morning and evening. Sometimes the 
mass was dense, that the booths were 
threatened with overturn; and you 
were glad gain the step one the 
palaces, from which you might look over 
the sea heads your ease, and descry 
the bunches Judases hideously be- 
smeared with red and plue paint, bobbing 
about over the level the multitude. 
Then would come stir the other end 
the square; and, with long-drawn 
train crucifixes, decorated banners and 
tapers, the clergy one the great 
churches the westward would defile 
into the crowded area; clearing their un- 
interrupted way, though magic, 
the great entrance the cathedral, 
through press, where, moment before, 
dog could hardly have wormed his way. 
Some these processions the after- 
noon Good Friday were more gorge- 
ous and splendid their aspect, than any 
had witnessed Italy itself, and appa- 
rently interminable. They were 
ing from the hideous and disgusting 
presentations which they comprised, 
the sacred scenes the Passion. During 
the passage, the whole mass human 
beings collected the Plaza Mayor, re- 
mained kneeling silence. what 
divinity? brain swims with the re- 
collection the press and glare, and the 
confused and intermingling pictures pre- 
sented before during these two days 
and totally unable disentangle 
from the mass, any connected event 
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spectacle worth The whole 
city seemed reel under the influence 
frenzy, and were obliged reel 
with it. see much could, 
and give offence, were, own, our 
principal objects. old wo- 
man who happened neighbour 
during the passage one the proces- 
sions, who perhaps observed that was not 
ready with genuflection the by- 
standers, shaking Judas, the size 
child two years old, me, the 
scuff the neck, and muttering 
countryman yours!’ 

was rebuke which felt me- 
rited, for what did there 


The conclusion the Holy Week 
was marked the introduction 
troops the Plaza Major, 
front the Palace, and the disap- 
pearance all the gay booths. All 
the world crowded the cathedral 
the deep bell tolled half-past nine: 
the trumpet and full organ mingled 
their bursts with the clang the great 
bells: the veil the high altar was 
parted displaying the gorgeous pile 
ornament which had concealed. 
Without, the artillery thundered with 
ceaseless peals the square, and that 
multitudinous individual which had 
extensively pervaded the 
mean Judas, which was composition 
fire-work,—hung every where over 
the centre the streets, and from the 
fronts the houses, and was now 
blown with the most edifying de- 
monstrations piety. 

The city Mexico subject 
very constant visitations earth- 
quakes, but the shocks are general 
very trivial and sometimes scarcely 
perceptible. There caprice, how- 
ever, their effects, which have 
not yet heard satisfactory ex- 
within few miles 
each other are agitated the 
shock, while not unfrequently some 
intermediate spot totally escapes its 
alluvial and elastic soil, its massive 
structures rarely sustain any injury, 
and the non-chalance the inhabi- 
tants during convulsion presents 
strange contrast the dismay with 
which, other countries, even the 
slightest agitation the earth at- 
tended. Mr. Latrobe thus speaks 
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one the severest shocks which took 
place during his stay the capital 


going the elevated balcony, the 
scene presented the broad and spaci- 
ous thoroughfare below was one the 
most striking ever saw. There was 
terror and confusion the street. 
Each individual the passing multitude 
far could see, was his knees 
each the spot where had become 
sensible the terrible phenomenon; the 
half-naked Indian beside the veiled dama, 
and the loathsome leper beside the gau- 
dily-dressed The rider kneeled 
beside his horse, and the arriero among 
his mules; the carriages had halted, and 
their gay contents bent clusters the 
centre the pavement. The bustle 
the crowded thoroughfare had become 
hushed; and nothing was heard but 
low murmur pattered prayers,—while, 
with slow, lateral motion, from north 
south, the whole city swung like 
ship anchor, for about the space 
minute and half. When the shock was 
over, the multitude rose; and each went 
about his business with nonchalance 
which proved how the frequent recur- 
rences this phenomenon had nerved 
the public mind.” 


may place much reliance 
the opinions and impressions one, 
who, though undoubtedly possessed 
considerable penetration, and power 
observing character and manners, yet 
had scarcely sufficient time oppor- 
tunity obtain accurate insight 
into those subjects, the society the 
chief-town New Spain must cer- 
tainly one its least attractions. 
Letters introduction were present- 
ed, compliments exchanged; while 
bows, and “boiling-hot, rapturous ex- 
pressions ecstacy” the 
for happiness seeing them, delighted 
our travellers, and half induced them, 
suppose, fancy that the good 
every duty pleasure, for the feli- 
city cultivating their acquaintance. 
They were, however, sadly astray 
their calculations. After the first in- 
terview, some their most extrava- 
gant admirers probably exhaled them- 
selves their fervid compliments, and 
were never again heard of. Others 
evidently avoided recognition; and 


the few whom travelling Europe 
had tinctured with slight portion 
civilized decorum, treated them when 
they chanced meet the houses 
European residents, with becoming 
reserve and nonchalance, that would 
have done honor the most finished 
beau our British metropolis. 
deed had Mr. Latrobe known the 
time that several unsuccessful attempts 
had been made, the Europeans at- 
tached the different legations, 
cultivate some sort friendly inter- 
course with the natives, would not 
have felt much surprise his recep- 
tion. The merchants the Old 
World, too, their constant jealou- 
sies and competition with the native 
speculators, contributed not little 
the general estrangement society. 
Our author, however, had one conso- 
lation,—he found, wherever went, 
his own feelings dissatisfaction res- 
ponded to, even his content, 
the foreign settlers the city 


How does Monsieur like 
said garrulous French barber me, the 
very morning arrival. 
streets, fine houses, fine churches, fine 
the people,—they are all, 
all, all, from the president the leper, 
what France call canaille, Mon- 
sieur.’ 

foi, qu’ils sont bétes ces Mexici- 
ans,’ said the Belgian host meson 
Tacubaya: ‘all, from the highest the 
lowest, are ignorant that bottle 
and pointed empty one. You 
ask question,’ Quein sabe you 
get for answer. You show them some- 
thing they never saw Santa 
Maria, que bonito!’ their only excla- 
mation. 

But the most eloquent was little 
German saddler, who wound long 
high-Dutch tirade against the miserable 
inhabitants the country, their mode 
living, their ignorance, dishonesty, and 
the hard lot which compelled him cast 
his life away among such wretches, 
saying, ‘There not von man here 


The bull-fights Mexico, like those 
the country whence they were ori- 
ginally imported, have been too often 
described tourists render ne- 
cessary present them once more 


Who knows? 
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the eyes the public may, how- 
ever observe, that the exhibitions 
New Spain are divested much 
the hazardous enterprise 
rous character which the spirit and 
ferocity the European animal give 
the fight Spain. The spiritless 
bull Mexico makes always feeble 
fight that can neither coaxed 
irritated defend himself, when his 
valiant antagonist seizes him the 
tail, and adroitly contrives overturn 
and dispatch him. One short but hu- 
morous sketch worthy constable, 
the Dogberry school, cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure extract- 
ing, and with shall take leave 
the capital Mexico. 

Weare, oncemore,inthe Plaza Major, 
whose crowded area never-failing 
source interest, the site the va- 
rious markets, and the 
different canals running from the lake. 
During the early hours morning all 
and bustle, the venders 
arranging their different articles 
sale; and after the toil setting 
things order finished, the Indian 
and his family may seen peacefully 
seated their meal, expectation 
customer 


never failed remark, however, 
exception this tranquillity, the 
person and demeanour old, gro- 
tesque Alguazil, who appeared have 
the duty maintaining order,—or rather 
stirring disorder, that part 
the market which lay opposite the 
university. usually lost his temper 
sun-rise; and, far could disco- 
ver, never found till after sun-set 
swearing most grievously the live-long 
day; thumping the cruppers the 
mules, and the heads and shoulders 
the Indians overturning hampers, kick- 
ing over the knocking down the 
piles merchandize; and putting every 
thing confusion, dogged determina- 
tion see all according rule and 
square. seemed perfectly careless 
consequences: and met the objurgation 
and vociferous upbraidings the dark-eyed 
and dark-haired femalewhose arrangements 
had invaded, with the same reckless- 
ness with which braved the sullen 
hatred from her swarthy mate. 

The heat noon brought compara- 
tive silence. Multitudes had departed 
and those who maintained their stand 


were dozing: but, little later, the old 
Alguazil with uplifted staff and voice 
might seen his unwelcome labours 
goading bipeds and quadrupeds twitch- 
ing the hair the one, and the tails the 
other; and dispensing execrations upon 
both, Unfortunately, must allow, that 
this hour, there was some reason for his 
interference; the numberless pulque- 
rias the vicinity the market, 
which many the males had retired 
the morning, while their wives carried 
the business, now vomited forth their in- 
ebriated occupants; and many family 
group which had entered the city har- 
many, was seen retiring their 
amid violence and lamentations.” 


Mr. Latrobe, perhaps rather 
dience the established practice 
travellers, than from conviction 
his own adequacy the discussion, 
has devoted portion his volume 
not inteud follow him his 
tions, though perfectly agree with 
him that, the causes what they may, 
that country exhibits one the worst 
pictures the unhappy effects 
republican form government. 
much prefer, have before thrown 
out, submitting ourselves his guid- 
ance when lays aside the 
the philosopher, and rambles about 
through vale and forest, and from vil- 
lage village, abandoning himself 
the his own humour, con- 
templating the sublime and wonderful 
scenes around him. After having left 
the capital visited the objects 
the greatest interest and admiration 
found the country, and amongst 
them may preeminently rank the 
Houses the Sun and Moon,—the 
two largest the Mexican pyramids. 
These latter, naturally enough, induce 
disquisition the origin and object 
these mighty monuments, the abo- 
rogines New Spain, and, some 
the very remarkable 
tween the tradition the people 
central America, and the 
Holy Writ; and though cannot 
consider that has done much to- 
wards the solution questions, upon 
which host writers have already 
expended much ingenuity 
tion, yet are bound say, that. 
has himself displayed 
able learning, and familiarity with the 
subject, and afforded both instruc- 
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tion and pleasure his 
treating it. 

From the moment our author set his 
footin New Spain, had been with him 
favoritescheme visit the remarkable 
remains the hill and fortified palace 
Flowers,” the vicinity Cuerva- 
naca. this spot one extreme 
interest, and still may considered 
unbroken ground for the antiquarian, 
will epitomise, briefly possible, 
the result Mr. investiga- 
tions. 

The circuit the hill about three 
miles, and its perpendicular height 
about three hundred feet, and though, 
most probably, natural elevation, 
manifest that its entire surface has 
been subjected regular and general 
design. Four terraces may still dis- 
covered have made the entire cir- 
cuit regular intervals elevation, 
while the intermediate slopes are 
covered with platforms, bastions, and 
stages, one above the other, all evi- 
dently once faced with uncemented 
stone work, and steep stone-faced de- 
evidently pyramidal, leads 
the summit. North the summit, and 
somewhat below it, hollow square, 
the centre which are the ruins 
remarkable altar Teocalli, which 
the principal object curiosity.— 
much more recent origin than the other 
pyramids Mexico, and have con- 
sisted seven distinct stories, dimi- 
nishing size, the base the lowest, 
(which, with the second, now alone 
remains,) being about fifty feet square. 
The chief characteristics the sculp- 
ture, which richly wrought, and still 
high state preservation, are de- 
cision outline and boldness re- 
lief. From the fact having disco- 
vered one stone the second story 
cut two adjacent faces, Mr. La- 
trobe conjectures, well from its 
position, that must have door- 
post, and therefore, that the story con- 
tained chamber. 


Whether the House Flowers’ 
was made subservient,” says our author 
continuation, “to self-defence, and 
delight, set apart for the habitation 
monarch high-place, where the re- 
ligious mysteries people were per- 
formed; spot, chosen for union 
all these objects, still one the 
most extraordinary localities New 
Spain, and deserves much more attention 
than bas hitherto received.” 


the difficulties and danger 
travelling other countries what they 
may, may safely assert that all 
civilized and most barbarous regions, 
the wanderer will sure meet some 
reasonable attention either from the 
natural hospitality those amongst 
able commend through the agency 
his money. New Spain, how- 
ever, the potency the golden talis- 
man itself, sometimes fails procure 
for the traveller the commonest civi- 
lities well necessaries life 
the inn where may put up. 
have already seen the disinclination 
the native Indians produce their 
supplies the visitor who contented 
pay liberally for them, and shewn 
that there very sufficient reason 
excuse their apparent 
Yet confess ourselves quite unable 
explain the motives that induce 
those Spanish descent resist the 
mollifying influence that potent spell 
which originally drew their avaricious 
ancestors from their far distant homes. 
Our author and his companions, the 
town Cuautla Amilpas fell upon one 
the most intractable churls this 
kind, the person host that 
remember ever have read of. 

Don Juan, the master the Posada 
where they put would not 
give civil answer any question, 
request, however civilly, put him, 
but with the aid his spouse Dona 
Dolores, (most aptly named our 
opinion,) abused and insulted his guests, 
and instead performing the usual 


Humboldt seems favor this conjecture, his remarks page 
the Atlas Pittoresque.” monument,” says he, “est regardé dans 
pays comme monument militaire.” Mr. Latrobe, however, differs from the Baron, 
(who, must admit, never visited the place,) one respect, asserting that there 
not the shadow tradition” with regard this monument, existing among 
the natives. 
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kind offices for the traveller thehope 
payment, answered even the ap- 
jeering and pointing significantly 
the door. Having endured all with pa- 
tience,and purchased food for themselves 
the market, the worthy saw 
himself foiled one quarter, and de- 
termined annoy another. Ac- 
cordingly after quarrelling incessantly 
with the servants his guests, 
last closed the gates the Posada 
eight o’clock, pretending that had 
the orders the Alcalde refuse exit 
every one. the Alcalde, the 
aggrieved party insisted going, and 
mine host thought somewhat dan- 
gérous prevent them, they were let 
out, and the doors slammed after them 
amidst volley abuse and ribaldry 
from the household. His honour was 
now poked out his bed and after 
some delay made his appearance half- 
dressed, and halfasleep. course 
positively denied having given the ob- 
noxious order, and upon their pressing 
request, dismissed the complainants 
with written document that effect. 


Thus furnished,” says our author, 
returned the The 
door was, course, fast; and upon 
knocking were challenged Don 
Juan: Who were? What 
were making noise the door for? 
Did not know the order? and 
forth,—mingled with threats call the 
town-guard, and give lodgings the 
town prison. all this could only 
reply fresh summons, enforced 
general thump our sabre-hilts the 
gate, and chorus Will your grace 
open the order from the Al- 
There was really something ex- 
tremely dramatic the whole scene. 
Open the door would not; pretending 
believe that were party thieves, 
freshly arrived, instead honest old ac- 
thrust the letter under the planks, which 
did. took him long time 
spell,—which by-the-by not wonder 
at, his honour, the sleepy Alcalde, had 
contrived write most illegible 
hand. Every now and then Don Juan 
little patience, little patience, Signores,’ 
which course did not add our store. 
length the door opened, and one 
one marched when foaming with 
passion, instantly relocked it, and 


swore stoutly that not should leave 
the posada again that night. 

quarrel was now unavoidable, and 
soon arose toa storm. Two three 
drunken travellers joined most in- 
opportunely; and threats violence 
against us, Europeans, began 
heard. Dona Dolores rushed into the 
fray, confronting Garcia, who was unfor- 
tunately pot-valiant, with the most op- 
probrious language and gestures. Her 
apparition threw oil upon the fire, and 
Don Juan, without more ado, ran into 
the house, and came back armed with 
long cut-and-thrust sword, called Ma- 
chete, while we, matter necessity 
—for may say that all along acted 
the defensive—had now produce 
our The gate was thrown open 
the women; the town-guard and 
some the neighbours rushed in, and 
without inquiry into the merits the 
case, the origin the hubbub, imme- 
diately ranged themselves the side 
our opponents, with violence which 
showed had justice hope 
from their intervention. Sabres were 
drawn, and pistols were cocked, and there 
was moment when bloody fray seem- 
inevitable.” 


Fortunately the collision avoid- 
the flight Dona Dolores—the 
paration for set-to, gave the bellige- 
little time for thing 
the way wonderful utility 
folks passion the assailants sulkily 
retired, and the guard, after unsuc- 
cessful attempt deprive the opposite 
party their arms, followed the ex- 
ample their allies. for the poor 
scorn. 

And now, having crossed branch 
the vast chain the Cordillera, our 
party arrived Jalapa, sold their stud, 
dismissed their servants, and prepared 
for descent the sea-coast. They 
were, however, first doomed make 
trial new mode conveyance 
called the natives the they 
had already almost every 
imaginable mode travel and locomo- 
tion—carriage, coach, gig, sulky, carry- 
all 
dearborn, horse, 
steam-carriage, goelette, shallop, 
wooden canoe, bark canoe, raft, rail, 
tree-stump, the back Indian, and 
what but the present was none 
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these, thouzh one might think that Mr. 
long-winded catalogue must 
have contained every possible descrip- 
tion conveyance, but long box, 
about one foot deep, three wide, and 
six long, with shafts projecting front 
and rere attached the pack 
saddles mules. 

“So down the deep paved street 
clattered, amidst the plaudits the pob- 
lanitas, from window and balcony; and 
were soon beyond the town, and travelled 
forward for hours through the forests, 
which gradually changed their character 
the oak and his congeners disappearing, 
and the mimosa taking their place. 

Night soon closed in; and when 
halted, found was four 
the morning, and that had reached 
the celehrated bridge, called the buil- 
ders, Puente del Rey still later, Puente 
Imperial and now, Puente Nacional.” 

Putting our pleasant companion 
safely ship board, will close our 
his volume with tra- 
gical narration which displays depth 
feeling that contrasts admirably with 
the general liveliness tone that per- 
vades the work, and leaves the 
mind the reader final impression 
most favourable the author. 

passengers wasagay and 
high spirited young French gentleman 
attached the legation, who had im- 

rudently ventured pass two three 
days Jalapa, where the 
was then prevalent. After few days 
sea, the malady became evident, and 
frightful degree, accom- 
panied with 

cannot describe you the effect 
produced upon the mind, during the 
long watches that night, the fevered 
and agonizing ravings the dying man 
were heard mingling with the whistling 
the wind the cordage, the wash 
the sea, and the roll the thunder. The 
rocking the vessel the short seas, 
and the shocks which received, evi- 
dently aggravated his sufferings; and 
from sun-down sun-rise, neither spirit 
nor body found repose. frequently 
called name; but when crept 
the side his berth, all was incohe- 
rence.” 

Towards evening, the last fatal 
symptom his dreadful malady came 
—the black vomit; and yet lived. 

could none rest, but watched 


when the end would come. Our captain 
was noble character, and his behaviour 
throughout such, reflect honor 
himself and the service. Had been 
the dying man’s brother, could not 
have evinced more complete and more 
generous devotedness than did from 
first last. There sat, hour after 
hour, supporting the languid head, and 
watching the gasp for breath, perfectly 
regardless the risk infection; and 
when, about halfpast one, the morn- 
ing the eighth, the sufferer length 
ceased breathe, was still 
sun-rise the small crew clustered 
round the main-mast, and the passengers 
under the round-house. The ensign 
the United States, with its stars and 
stripes, floated half-way the rigging 
and the ship was kept under easy sail, 
the fresh but favourable breeze, which 
had sprung after the squall. The sky 
clergyman any church, the duty 
reading the service over the body was 
imposed upon me. never heard that 
exquisitely beautiful portion the 
Church England ritual read without 
emotion; and none need wonder that 
felt voice tremble, now, the face 
the broad blue sky, and amidst 
the world waters, was called utter 
its solemn strain over the lifeless remains 
the companion, who had thus been 
suddenly taken, while were left.— 
Others may have forgotten the incident 
long never can forget it. Yet 
the circumstances were such sobered 
the most unreflecting for the time. 
saw before them striking proof that 
that born woman hath but 
short time live, and full mi- 
sery and that the midst life 
are death.’ 

Thus committed the body our 
fellow-mortal the deep, turned 
into corruption: looking for the resur- 
rection the body, when the sea shall 
give her dead.” 


the observations which made 
the commencement this article, 
have freely expressed our opinion 
the excellencies, well the de- 
merits the volume which have 
just considered. may that the 
reputation which former work 
the northern portion the New 
World, justly procured for Mr. La- 
trobe has some degree disposed 
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expect more information than 
have found the present. bear 
mind, nevertheless, that period 
circumscribed three months could 
have enabled none other than man 
great energy and acuteness, fur- 
nish with much pleasing matter 
the book contains—he has indeed 
seized with admirable instinct the 


more features character 
those with whom was thrown his 
rambles, and given them with graphic 
force that would invaluable 
writer romance. the whole, 
consider Rambler Mexico” 
well worthy perusal, and the reason- 
ableness its price, gives addi- 
tional claim public favour. 


CHAPTERS OF COLLEGE ROMANCE. 


BY E. 8. O'BRIEN, ESQ. A.M. 


CHAPTER VI,—THE BRIBED SCHOLAR.—PART Il. 


circumstances which, last 
chapter, have endeavoured bring 
before readers were, they will re- 
collect, detailed Crawford 
himself, the evening the election. 
But feeble indeed has been attempt 
narration compared with recital. 
His story was wild, almost like the 
ravings delirium, but preserved 
terrible coherency its parts—and 
the very distortions and exaggerations 
his passion, every minute circum- 
into terrible distinctness, the muscles 
the human frame the convulsive 
struggles the maniac. 

was long past midnight 
left his rooms—the truth was, that 
seemed afraid left alone. 
dwelt with strange awe upon 
his prayer. not repeat all that 
the agony passion was extorted 
from him upon this subject. Those 
who witnessed the phrenzied 
rebellion the human soul against its 
God—the vehemence into which the 
spirit can wrung—need not wish 
learn from page the dark impiety 
its ravings. 

Perhaps there are those whom all 
this will appear unaccountable—there 
may those who not know the 
strength principle—and who may not 
therefore able conceive the ter- 
revenge which its awakening 
energies inflict for its violation. 
these pages meet the eye any 
such, cannot hope give them 
the they have not. There are 
those the world, who know nothing 
the refinements conscience— 


whose feelings want the vitality that 
shrinks with agonizing acuteness 
from the approach dishonour—and 
many such there are, good, honest, 
and “all honourable men.” These 
will doubt regard what 
painted here remorse 
and self-degradation the exaggera- 
tion fiction. 

And yet all that may have been 
far short the His very soul 
seemed stung madness the thought 
apostate bribed wretch!” 
cried with vehemence—* God that 

With difficulty him 
tolerably calm. retired his 
bed, and promised that would 
sleep. him with feelings 
which would vain attempt 
describe. felt that sleep would 
some relief spirit, exhausted 
witnessing the conflicts his. 

But own were too pain- 
fully excited suffer enjoy the 
blessings repose. could not sleep. 
Scarcely was bed, when 
the idea rushed across mind that 
would perhaps commit suicide the 
night. endeavoured calm ap- 
prehensions and compose myself 
the horrible imagination re- 
curred with what could not help re- 
garding 
started could almost fancy 
that heard his scream ringing 
ear—my room was too distant 
from his hear the jumped 
out bed—I endeavoured once more 
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still alarms, but could not. 
groped about for clothes, and 
hastily putting them on, walked out 
into the courts. 

This was least hour after had 
left him. The moon had risen, and 
faint and hazy light was thrown upon 
the courts. All was still, except when 
now and then scream came from the 
town—or the sound watchman’s 
rattle creaked discordantly upon the 
peacefulness night. walked 
towards Crawford’s apartments. 
passed one the porters lazily pacing 
and down, wrapped his watch- 
coat. The fellow eyed suspiciously, 
and dogged steps the outer door 
the building which 
rooms were situated—he then took his 
stand upon the steps, and seemed re- 
solved keep watch upon move- 
ments. 

went stairs the door 
Crawford’s apartments. now began 
think had come upon foolish 
had excuse for rapping 
the door. put eye the key- 
hole—all was quiet inside. fancied 
could distinguish the breathings 
some one slumber. was not 
quite satisfied but was unwilling 
make any effort gain admittance 
and beginning think fears very 
silly, after waiting for several minutes 
outside the door, went back. 

The porter was evidently puzzled 
conduct—he tracked across the 
courts could not resist the 
temptation puzzling him little 
walked the most zig-zag 
direction all round the courts—he fol- 
lowed steps cautious distance, 
evidently fancying himself unobserved. 
After having led him chase all round 
the College, the pure love mis- 
chief, began pile together 
heap all the stones that could collect. 
The minion authority kept close 
watch upon proceedings. When 
had gathered stones enough make 
very respectable heap, moved away 
fearful observation—my sen- 
tinel the mean time stood the 
unobserved, perceived 


him cautiou:ly approaching ranks, 
plot concealed them. bad arranged 
the stones, which there happened 
supply deposited the courts for 


Oct. 


some purpose other, circles, and 
have doubt was not little 
puzzled the cabalistic manner 
which they were placed. 

could not have been long bed, 
when awoke with dreadful start. 
had heard distinctly 
scream. heard some one 
that was dream, but could not 

ressed myself, and proceeded fit 
trembling anxiety Crawford’s 
rooms, 

Again found, any case 
might have expected, all quiet. wait- 
for some time. College doors 
there aperture receive letters— 
courtesy termed letter-box—but 
boxes there are very few, and more 
generally the deposits are permitted 
fall upon the floor. the little light 
which the moon gave, could see 
through the aperture that the inside 
doors the apartments were open. 
listening attentively heard dis- 
tinctly the breathings deep sleeper 
inside. was relieved, and 
solved not brought again from 
bed any such silly fears. 

passed down stairs, happened 
look out the window, and direct 
eye towards the spot where had 
already erected mimic fortification 
embarrass the military movements 
the redoubted sentinels the aca- 
demic camp. perceived several 
figures standing the neighbourhood, 
and conjecturing that council war 
had been summoned deliberate upon 
the formidable construction, deter- 
mined enter far into the spirit 
the hostilities, make myself spy 
upon their deliberations. Cautiously 
stealing round the shadow, 
naged, unperceived, approach within 
few yards the scene their coun- 
cil, and taking advantage the cover 
which overhear their conver- 
sation. found that had been re- 
cognised the porter who had seen 
first, and had brought two his 
brethren inspect curious edifice— 
they were busying themselves 
jectures the motives extra- 
ordinary conduct. 

“Come out this,” said one 
them, who was, the way, the most 
sensible the party, two fools 
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bothering your heads about it. 
The poor gentleman’s mad, and could 
have told you that two years ago.” 

soul, then, Fitzgibbon,” said 
the first speaker, “there method 
his madness—these are very regular 
like arranged, and this the night 
the gunpowder plot believe myself 
the papists would anything.” 

But Mr. papist,” re- 
joined Fitzgibbon. “I’m sure 
the look one.” 

“Where did get the his 
name?” replied the other. Throth 
you may depind turned for 
scholarship.” 

The third man, whose name was 
interfered 
warmly, shield character from 
the imputation. The divil drop 
papist blood’s him, more than 
yourself, Tomkins, one belonging 
him ;—and there many Pro- 
testant with the his name—better 
nor some them that without it,” 
there are some the good old 
that never voted wrong the city, 
Mr. Tomkins.” 

Tomkins appeared not heed this 
said he, “he must not put these con- 
structions upon the courts—it’s our 
duty very particular these 
election the provost’s di- 
ing with air the most important 
authority, determined remove 
but the same time with evi- 


dent cautiousness lest should re- 


ceive some mysterious damage the 
execution his perilous duty. 

Mr. gentleman,” said 
Fitzgibbon (to whom had that day 
given half-a-crown, escape being re- 

orted for fine,) “though I’m think- 
ing he’s bit touched the upper 
story.” 

“The only thing papist that ever 
knew him was his voting for Mr. 
Peverill.” 

Many Protestant did that,” said 
“or he’d never the mem- 
ber for ould Trinity.” 

they’re but the half sort— 
they’re what they call replied 

And that new religion?” asked 

no; it’s only the ould one 
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mended,” answered the other. But 
it’s their rule, understand, not 
care overmuch for any religion all.” 

But sure there Dr. Sinecure, and 
Dr. Easygo, sure they voted for Mr. 
Peverill, and they Church clergymen, 
and Doctors Divinity, no- 
thing the rest.” 

Oh, but they want bishops,” 
rejoined Fitzgibbon. 

And sure,” said O’Connor, siding 
with the papists bad way 
church.” 

Fitzgibbon was silenced this argu- 
ment; but Tomkins, whose knowledge 
was more extensive, came his relief. 

Troth, then, it’s just the very way. 
that all you know about it? The 
Pope, tell ye’s, has hand the 
making the bishops now-a-days, 
ever since the concordium made be- 
tween him and King George.” 

They all agreed that the exercise 
such influence was probable enough, 
judging recent appointments and 
this satisfactory solution the diffi- 
culty having been implicitly received, 
the question again reverted 
constructions adopting 
the more charitable supposition 
alleging that 
there was some mischief concealed 
it—and O’Connor apparently halting 
between the two opinions. 

Tomkins, with the magisterial air 
one determined sift the matter 
the bottom, inquired O’Connor 
where had seen coming from. 

came last,” replied 

“Phew! phew!” said, speak 
more correctly, whistled Tomkins,—a 
sound which appeared inti- 
mate that new light had broken upon 
the transaction least his com- 
panions understood it, and silence 
waited for the coming revelation. 

Phew! repeated Tomkins, 
still more emphatically. 

The silence the conclave was un- 
broken for least minute. last 
Tomkins pronounced opinion 

tell you what is, gentlemen, 
there something wrong about this,— 
that Crawford the Orange scholar 
that they bought.” 

Ay, bought!” said Tomkins and 
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more—it was O'Brien paid him 
the money,—it well known all 
the gentlemen,—five hundred pounds 
for his vote.” 

Lord save us!” said Fitzgibbon 
thing have the learning added 
slowly, with most emphatic groan. 

Five hundred re-echoed 
long time making that much.” 

Well, that just what got 
and now, gentlemen, just leave 
this here until the morning, and then 
our duty report it. It’s sus- 
picious night, being the anniversary 
the Gunpowder Plot, and election 
times beside,—and the name 
God, leave them here, and keep 
look out them and the morn- 
ing the Provost can take such steps 
for the safety the College, 
may digest.” 

“The Provost!” repeated Fitzgib- 
bon. “The Lord bless tell 
you mad doctor the poor gentle- 
man wants!” And advanced for- 
ward demolish the fantastic pile 
which had erected; this, however, 
was prevented the two others, 
the ground that must not dis- 
turbed until the proper authorities 
could inspect it. Fitzgibbon himself 
seemed not unwilling yield 
sense duty. But could plainly 
perceive that they all three were more 
restrained lurking apprehension 
second Gunpowder Plot, than 
any other consideration. 

Tomkins insisted that, conscien- 
tious porters, they had choice but 
report the unusual appearance. 

had managed escape unobserved, 
from retreat and just the con- 
clave was dissolving, walked over 
deliberately meet them, Had his 
Satanic majesty made his appearance, 
they could not have manifested more 
symptoms surprise 

fine night,” observed. 

said Tomkins, who alone, all the 
party, appeared have courage 
reply. 

made answer, but walked 
towards redoubt, the stones 
which commenced move into 
other positions. 

Tomkins walked over towards 
beg your pardon, sir,” said 
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“but must our duty must 
touch that.” 

time persevering occupation. 
The question, simple was, appear- 
pose autagonist, who remain- 
luteness. 

last managed get out 
answer, certainly, however, not very 
much the point. These are elec- 
tion times, sir, and the porters must 
their duty.” 

“No doubt,” said “as election 
times come but once seven years, 
possible suppose that during them 
the porters may their duty,—but 
really see nothing election times 
prevent amusing myself with these 
stones.” 

But Tomkins’ conscientious scruples 
were not easily overcome. 
had not been for the remonstrances 
his more sensible comrades, 
would have endeavoured prevent 
force. Nothing, indeed, recon- 
ciled him the grievous dereliction 
duty, involved permitting me, 
but the recollection that might ac- 
quit his conscience making report 
the whole matter. Notwithstanding 
the arguments his companions, who 
treated the affair joke, piece 
made report the mysterious trans- 
action. need not say, that very 
much his mortification, was 


course only laughed for his pains.— 


Like many another chagrined official, 
whose merits are 
higher powers, consoled himself 
the reflection that had done his 
duty—although got but little thanks 
for these degenerate days,—and 
this consciousness enabled him won- 
derfully keep his consequence 
against the jeers which his discovery 
the new gunpowder plot brought upon 
him. was, thank Goodness, neither 
consigned the tender mercies the 
Provost ora mad doctor. The only 
consequence was, that some men 
class, who fancied themselves wits, 
fastened the name the night 
errant. course the ready and im- 
plicitly received solution con- 
duct was, that had been pouring out, 
rather pouring libations too plen- 
tiful the honour the triumph 
party had achieved. 


neglected the 
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for the restlessness the 
tracted slumbers next morning. 
first visit, awaking, was paid 
Crawford’s rooms. found him sit- 
ting worn out,—but his eye 
was blazing with fierce excitement, 
and even amid the paleness his 
cheek the purple flush mental fever 
contrasted strongly with its wan and 
almost deathlike hue. had two 
books open, table before him. 
nearer approach, found that 
one was the Bible, and the other the 
Orations Demosthenes. was 
engaged making quotations from 
each. had transcribed passage 
each, large and legible hand, 
upon small bit paper, and 
fastened up, over 
piece his rooms. wish,” said, 
“to place here history and 
spoke bitter smile played 
features. read the quotation. 
had copied from the Athenian orator 
the passage 

say have searched for 
vain—in which classical readers 
will recollect speaks the scorn 
with which even the purchaser regards 
the man whom 

From the Bible hau transcribed, 
undernéath, the awful God 
shall sénd them strong delusion,—so 
that they shall believe lie, that they 
might damned.” 

sat down silence,—he stood gazing 
the writing—the writing the 
wall 

You stare me,” said, perceiv- 
ing the look astonishment that 
cast his strange proceedings but 
wish familiarize myself with this— 
look it.” asked, there any- 
thing terrible that inscription 
writing the wall fright- 
ened all night.” 

Writing the wall!” repeated. 

Yes; writing the wall!—you 
Belshazzar?—you know 
there was writing his wall; and 
last night hand—a large black hand— 
traced these lines the wall, beside 
bed and could not bear look 
the writing,—and know will 
there again will ac- 
custom myself the 

suggested that this was but the 
fancy his imagination, stimulated 
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the nervous excitement his sys- 
tem. 

“No;” said, “no; the letters 
were too distinct; they written 
the wall; stared the 
inscription for few was 
not strange,” continued, was 
answering Demosthenes that 
got Scholarship and that,” point- 
ing his own writing, “that was the 
strange ?—and was death warrant.” 

Your death warrant!” exclaimed. 

rant. Oh, had you seen those words 
traced last night the could 
read them plainer, far plainer, than 
it, O’Brien. must learn bear it.” 
read the Greek over, calmly and 
When came the 
English his voice faltered, and then 
stopped,—he turned deadly pale. 

let these fancies dwell upon your 
You should leave 
College.” 

stared with straining eye-balls 
the writing. After interval per- 
haps minute started, then, 
for the first time, words rung upon 
his ear. must leave 
where? into the world. 
And what portion there 
know it! sen- 
tence. From man, and’ 
contempt, even from the wretches that 
have bought me!” 

His finger continued pointing, with 
almost maniacal the Greek 
and contempt.—You 
despise me,” added violently. But 
this this world,—there another 
part the doom the apostate 
read that—I dare not, cannot read 
it!—A strong delusion,” muttered 
himself. know the 
know how reasoned 
myself the belief that was God’s 
will that should sell conscience.” 
And there—there doom, from 
man and his voice, long 
suppressed almost supernatural 
ertion forced calmness, seemed 
once burst into long, loud, and 
appalling seream. 

Dear Crawford,” exclaimed, 
calm indeed, indeed, you are exciting 
yourself unnaturally what there 
all has passed warrant 
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spoke, felt very soul thrill 
with the terrible passionateness his 
frenzy. 

and down the muttered some- 
thing, which could only catch the 
words, “strong Some mi- 
nutes elapsed which left his emo- 
tion spend itself its violence. 
came and stood close me—he 
his hand across his brow, and 

said, O’Brien, prayed God, 
and trusted his goodness for 
answer prayer—but evil des- 
tiny was upon me, and yet was sin 

urge every thing that seemed pallia- 
tion his guilt; dwelt 
struggles, upon his reliance the an- 
swer his prayer, and the deceit 
which had been practised induce 
him accept the bribe. But this 
would not permit urge even asa 

would ask, the guilt bribery was 
the exercise public trust—and 
although fancied was escaping de- 
gradation, felt that in- 
curred guilt.” 

His arguments had too much 
truth admit easy reply but 
all events the conviction his guilti- 
ness seemed deeply engraven his 
heart, that all attempts remove 
were vain. His thoughts seemed 
look forward with mysterious horror 
the night—he dreaded that would 
see again the writing the wall. 
determined that would not leave him 
alone another night, and managed 
take temporary abode his 
rooms. 

cannot conceive how the story 
his being bribed, spread. was the 
common topic conversation the 
commons’ hall that day. Universal in- 
dignation was expressed against Craw- 
ford. was fortunately out the 
way personally meeting with the scorn 
that was directed From the 
day the election confined himself 
altogether his rooms. not 


know whether ought tell that 
was then unwilling known 
all connected with him—when his 
name was mentioned, was silent, and 
managed make goings out and 
comings in, with little exposure 
observation possible. 


The election had been Thurs- 
day. was the Sunday morning 
afterwards that was awoke loud 
and vehement knocking the door. 
was sleeping pallet the out- 
side apartment. was not daylight 
when was startled from sleep 
the noise the knocking. jumped 
and hastened relieve the impa- 
tience the violent suitor for admis- 
sion. 

The dim light that came, partly from 
the lamps the courts, and partly from 
the approaching dawn, could just ena- 
ble distinguish objects. Two 
figures were outside the door, one 
whom could just discern 
porter—the other rushed in, was 
person apparently travelling dress. 
came into such close contact with 
that could feel the dripping wet- 
ness his garb. put his face close 
fretful disappointment, This not 
him.” 

“This gentleman wants see Mr. 
Crawford,” said the porter, who, was 
glad perceive, did not recognize 
the darkness, and indeed had but 
little means from the dress, rather 
undress, which appeared. did 
not choose let him hear voice, 
therefore pulled the door without 
any reply. then told the other figure 
that Mr. Crawford was not yet up. 
proceeded strike light, and while 
groaned within himself. 

soon struck the light, and 
had some difficulty finding the mate- 
rials, was able take survey 
unseasonable visiter, and the 
glance which took his contour, 
satisfied that was his father. 
was middle-aged man with rather good 
features, well could judge 
them the was dressed 
large shaggy white great coat, 
which was, have already hinted, 
dripping with several folds 
round his throat apair huge worsted 
gloves, and hat with broad brim and 
covered over with glazed case, com- 
pleted the equipment. 

Mine, recollected, was not quite 
complete—my first impulse was fling 
away night-cap, and seek for the 
most necessary article dress known, 
among sundry denominations, the 
name trousers. The impatience 
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the new comer scarcely permited 
accomplish even this, before asked 
show him where Arthur” slept. 
took the candle hand, and pre- 
ceded him the bed-room where Craw- 
ford lay. The other was evidently un- 
der the influence strong emotion. 

Crawford had sunk into profound 
wearied out the 
watchings the earlier part the 
night. Our entrance did not disturb 
him—the light the candle fell full 
his features advanced. Even 
sleep expression suffering passed 
across them. 

His father stood for moment 
gaze upon the sleeping young man—I 
could perceive that the muscles his 
countenance moved with the 
motions some strong mental excite- 
ment. both stood still for some 
minutes—the father utterly uncon- 
son, son,” but his lips quivered 
uttered the words, and they were 
followed groan. 

The sound awoke the sleeper—his 
eyes opened with vacant stare—he 
seemed not comprehend the scene 
that was before him. Some seconds 
passed during which kept his eye 
fixed upon us—he then muttered 
few words, only caught the word— 
father. 

Yes, Arthur,” said the other sternly, 
“your father—come see has 
still his voice, stern 
was, faltered spoke. 

“Yes you have father—a son that 
would shed his heart’s blood for you.” 

Arthur,” said his father, whose voice 
had recovered something its firm- 
ness, Arthur Crawford,” and dwelt 
upon the syllables gather reso- 
lution for what was follow—* Arthur 
Crawford, for whom did 
and fixed his eye upon his son with 
keenness and earnestness expres- 
sion that seemed would read 
his soul. 

The son did not dare encounter 
that gaze—he covered his face 
the bedclothes. 

Arthur Crawford,” said the father 
again and this time could 
give steadiness his tones—* Arthur 
Crawford, for whom did give 
your vote 

Don’t ask me, father don’t ask 
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that. Father, father, forgive me,” 
the son. 

deep, despairing groan alone 
gave vent the father’s feelings. The 
son wept aloud and for some minutes 
there was other sound. The old 
man seemed heavy blow had 
staggered him, but regained his 
composure and said again the 
same tone before, but its sternness 
somewhat modified, 

Arthur Crawford, for what did 
give your vote 

The loud and convulsive sobs the 
poor fellow were the only answer the 
question received. The father shook 
all over. attempted speak, but 
his lips refused their office. 
succeeded speaking the convulsive 
effort which was accomplished 
gave trembliug, but loud and firm 
tone his voice— 

Arthur did give your 
vote for money the cause 
popery 

sprung from his bed, and threw 
himself his father’s feet. Father, 
forgive me,” cried 
give your only son.” 

have son,” said the old man; 
and his voice abated scarcely any thing 
its sternness. 

Arthur Crawford,” continued 
after rise, and kneel only 
your God—for have wronged him, 
and have wronged me. Now, for 
more than one hundred years, Arthur 
Crawford, your family have been suffer- 
ers the Protestant cause, down from 
your great grandfather, that was killed 
the battle the Boyne, your 
poor Uncle Arthur, that the rebels 
murdered Gorey. Little did think 
that son mine, and namesake 
his, would bring disgrace upon our 
house. Arthur Crawford, are 
apostate—Arthur Crawford, are 
child mine.” 

All this was said solemn stern- 
ness and decision voice that seemed 
admit neither apology expos- 
tulation. was only when uttered 
the two concluding sentences that, 
the tremulousness his voice, became 
evident the struggle that his preceding 
calmness cost him. 

Tell me,” added, after pause 
Tell me, was for you sold 
yourself—was the money, that you told 
you had borrowed, the price 
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but the could not repeat 
the word ignominy. 

“It was, father—father, dear, was 
for you—for mother and Alice—fa- 
ther, dear And the words were 
broken deep but stifled gobs. 

father was moved—a shade 
tenderness passed rapidly along his 
features—he raised his eyes heaven 
—and then saidin gentle yoice— 
mother and Alice could see 

dead. Did you not know would 
died beggar, before would see 
the son heart apostate 
Arthur have yet duty 
discharge.” With the words, turned 
from his son, and walked into the out- 
side room—his steps tottered 
moved along. 

one, thus strangely present in- 
terview that should have been sacred 
behind the old gentleman. held out 
hand Crawford intimation that 
would leave him—he understood 
movements—he grasped hand 
silence—a large but scalding tear fell 
agonised spirit had dropped upon 
hand. 

Before attempted away had 
managed kindle fire the outside 
apartment. respectfully invited the old 
gentleman dry his wet clothes, which 
certainly were need it. flung 
pile faggots upon the grate, and 
genial blaze soon shed its warmth 
through the room but persuasion 
could induce him avail himself 
these comforts, business here,” 
said, “is but kept 
walking and down deep agitation, 
while you could mark his path through 
the room the dripping from his gar- 
ments the floor. 

was about retire, but Mr. Craw- 
ford stopped Sir,” said he, you 
are friend Arthur’s—you know the 
reason all this—you know that 
was——bribed.” 

took the opportunity telling 
him that knew every thing. en- 
deavoured plead for every thing 
mitigation his fault. hinted 
delicately could the embarrass- 
ments which had endeavoured 
relieve. But the other stopped— 


Will you remain, then, here—you 
know this much—you know that son 
can sell himself serve his father— 
you have yet know that father 
would sooner starve than take the price 
his son’s 

His request was made 
command. felt could not disobey 
it. returned into the chamber where 
Arthur the task 
dressing himself. told him his 
father’s desire that should remain. 
The poor fellow trembled all 
said was glad was going stay, 
feared would need presence 
support him the scene that 
must 

When came into the outside 
room his father was standing close 
the fire—he had laid two small packets 
upon the table—he had 
elbow the mantle-piece, and his face 
was. hidden his hand. our en- 
trance turned round—his brow was 

Arthur,” said he, you have almost 
broken your father’s heart—you sold 
yourself for me—the money you sent 
was your bribe—and, Arthur, you 
told your father lie—a lie—your let- 
ter lie, for said had been 
lent ye—lent friend.” 

Arthur attempted stammer out 
something about his believing 
true, but the other did not mind him. 
Listen your father—Arthur Craw- 
ford—ye spoke and dis- 
tresses—God took care me, got 
old debt paid just when 
was it—God took care 
me, Arthur Crawford, thanks him 
have now more than want. 

The words were daggers Arthur’s 
soul—the feeling joy his father’s 
good fortune was nothing compared 
with the consciousness the needless- 
ness his crime. 

Arthur Crawford! forget what 
grandfather taught you 

nees when you were child—did 
not tell you often that had been 
young was old, but never saw 
the righteous forsaken—do you not 
remember his death-bed, when 
told that promise was his best 
legacy me; and you heard that old 
man saying that with his dying lips, 
and you would not trust God, 
sold yourelf the devil.” 


“Father, father, you will break 
heart,” cried the poor young 
struck down the recollections that 
came upon his heart; “ob! God 
forgive me, father, can’t bear you 
talk me—dont—dont break 
heart.” 

The old man shook all over; Ar- 
thur,” said he, “listen me,” his voice 
listen me, was saying, 
Crawford, you spoke Alice 
and your mother—ye have pierced 
their hearts—your mother sent you 
message—she prays, Arthur, that God 
may bless you possible and 
she desired say, that she would 
sooner see your waved 
his hand prevent the interruption 
Your sister, she said 
nothing, but she cried all day and all 
night too, I'm sure, and she sent you 
this; she bid give her love, 
and give you back this, she supposed 
you would’ut want her make for 
you now.” 

opened one the little packets, 
contained the half-wrought materials 
orange and blue scarf. 

You have dishonoured the colours, 
Arthur Crawford,” half said and 
half groaned opened them. But 
listen me, told you God 
took care me, the God that you 
have forsaken. fear, Arthur Craw- 
ford, you have never read your Bible 
late. remember the ac- 
cursed thing was burned with 
and shall now and quick 
the words, had opened the other 
packet, shew that contained 
bank notes, and flung the blazing 
fire. 

was scene which pen 
justice, but which mine 
altogether inadequate describe.— 
There stood one solitary 
snuffed candle the table, and 
the principal light was from the fire, 
whose fitful blazes flung red hue 
upon the walls reflected back 
the first grey morning light was faintly 
struggling through the half-opened 
shutters the window, and the pecu- 
liarity the mixed colours imparted 
strange, could not help thinking, 
dismal effeet the extraordinary 
scene. There stood the old man, 
along whose countenance passed, visi- 
ble enough, even the dim light that 
fell it, the contest. between his 
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conscience and the yearn- 
ings his heart towards his guilty 
son, while there mingled with this 
something evident satisfaction 
watched the flames consume what 
had emphatically called the accursed 
thing. The son trembling with an- 
guish and remorse, and apparently al- 
most unheeding the act the father, 
while me, the only stranger intrud- 
ing the solemn privacy that in- 
terview, was not the least touching 
this strange that, along 
with the bribe, believed the father 
had consigned the flames, the 
the hoarded store which poor 
filial piety had gencrously bestowed 
upon his father’s wants. 

The father was che first break 
the silence with his heel trampled 
down the grate the embers the 
burning told you, sir,” 
said, turning me, told you 
stay, and see how father’s soul abhors 
the price his son’s dishonour.” 

turning his son; Arthur Crawford, 
have done have given 
you the three messages—your mother’s 
and your sister’s, and own— Arthur 
Crawford may go—ye are more 
son mine.” 

was only his father’s moving away 
depart that roused Arthur from 
wildly his father—he grasped his 
hand father not go—oh, 
heart broken—no, you will not 

The father attempted push aside 
the young man—but could 
endeavoured move on, but some 
power seemed deprive his limbs 
motion. Boy,” cried vehemently, 
alone. Arthur, Arthur, will 
bring down grey hairs with sorrow 
the grave.” 

But did not now attempt draw 
away the hand which Arthur clasped 
his bosom. Father, father,” cried 
the other, “it was love for have 
been wicked, but have suffered for 
—will you—will you forgive for 
—your son—I your sou—forgive 
me, father 

will, child,” cried the 
father, whose nature could longer 
hold out against the sternness had 
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assumed. forgive you—may 
God forgive and the 
son bis bosom and burst into flood 
burning tears 

For some minutes remained 
clasped his father’s breast—nothing 
disturbed the fulness their hearts 
that tender reconciliation. 
not dare desecrate feeble ef- 
forts describing it, the hallowed scene 
which was then witness—I need 
not. The reader who has soul 
conceive the touching sacredness, the 
solemn tenderness that moment, 
the imagination whose 
realize its truth without words mine, 
have neither part nor lot the matter 
—there those the world whom 
the deep under-currents that flow 
their mighty power 
depths the human soul, are un- 
fathomed stream, which they know 
nothing more than sometimes have 
marked the whirling the froth 
the glancing the ripple the sur- 


face— 


few words explanation may, 
perhaps, necessary here, before 
carry readers the conclusion 
tale. 

geutleman who, many years be- 
fore, had been indebted Mr. Craw- 
ford considerable amount, had left 
Ireland and was generally supposed 
have run away from his creditors. 
had, however, the interim, acquired 
wealth the West Indies, and re- 
turned home discharge all demands 
upon him. Mr. Crawford’s debt, with 
the accumulated interest, amounted 
sum more than sufficient 
relieve him from all his embarrass- 
ments, was singular coincidence 
that this money was paid the very day 
which letter conveyed the 

The same post which brought the 
money from Arthur brought also 
newspaper containing the list the 
voters the election—my may, 
perhaps, recollect that that time 
these lists were constantly published 


letter observed perfect silence upon 
this subject and the intelligence 
voted for the candidate 
was little surprise his family. 
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Next post brought his father letter 
from Allwell, who should mention 
voted the end for Mr. Austen, 
which stated that felt his 
painful duty, the guardian Ar- 
morals, apprize his father 
his political apostacy, and also 
inform. him that had every reason 
believe that had been bribed. 
This letter was that instantly 
brought Mr. Crawford town. 

readers will recollect that 
Allwell had reserved his vote and 
interest until the last—that might 
then position turn the scale. 
was generally supposed the time, 
that was disappoiuted finding 
had the winning side— 
for some days after the election 
manners were those chafed bear— 
and was the overflowing his 
spleen himself for the blunder 
had committed that wrote the letter 
father full the must 
righteous abhorrence bribery. 

could find pleasure, perhaps 
malicious pleasure sketching this 
same Dr. Allwell was—as fear 
is—cold, heartless, and 
the victim disappointed vanity— 
wounded self-love has wounded his dis- 
position with the bitterness its gall, 
and the cold politeness his sneer— 
but have done—with all his coldness 
make him recognise, ay, and 
feel the resemblance 
But the truth is, that personally owe 
the man will never permit 
feeling private resentment tinge 
the colours which dip pencil 
pourtray individual. 

readers will perhaps understand 
the character Mr. Crawford from the 
scene which has been introduced 
their notice. His father’s family 
had been northern Presbyterians, and 
from them inherited all the stern 
and unyielding principle—all the stub- 
born, conscientious, uncompromis- 
ing those who are emphati- 
cally the followers John Knox—but 
his was warm well con- 
science severe—and sometimes the 
struggles between the unrelenting 
strictness his moral judgment and 
the amiable mildness forgiving 
heart—the sympathy for human frailty 
would master the sternness the dis- 
ciplinarian, and nature triumph 
the contest. 


course soon took opportunit 
withdrawing from scene whic 
state mind sobered and chastened. 
All through the beautiful service 
our church, thoughts reverted 
poor Arthur. never until then felt 
the deep beauty her liturgy, 
did then, when joined the peti- 
tion that God would “succour, help, 
and comfort all that were danger, 
necessity, and tribulation,” for deep 
was still the tribulation soul him 
whom thought. heart had 
been touched that remem- 
ber well feelings heard that 
day the word truth from the lips 
whom, alas, shall never hear 
again. was singular that the pas- 
sage which preached was one 
that came its full force and beauty 
his children, even the 
them that love him.” 

During the three four days that 
had passed with Arthur, intimacy 
with had grown into strong at- 
tachment, and was plain that his feel- 
ings toward had assumed the same 
character. Circumstances had made 
implicitly me, and 
this itself more than half friend- 
ship. Next morning revisited his 
room, anxious see him, and know 
the state his feelings, after his inter- 
view with his father. was not much 
surprised that was ill, but 
was both surprised and alarmed 
reaching his bedside, find him all 
appearance with the symptoms 
fever. said himself that felt 
very ill, that knew was the 
verge dangerous sickness, from 
which did not expect recover— 
told that his father had been 
with him all morning, but had now gone 
bring him physician—* but will 
not bring one minister mind 
diseased. headded, would 
say heart was broken, were not 
that feel burning—put your hand 

endeavoured make him keep 
quiet, but wasimpossible. “O’Brien,” 
began again, will die—but pro- 
mise will not leave me— 
you will stay with one put 
you away—I will rave, and you must 
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hemently agitated tone. assured him 
that nothing should make leave him, 
and seemed satisfied. 

His father presently had 
now better opportunity observing 
him than had the day before. 
was man countenance the most 
benevolent, while large forehead 
abruptly broken off the angles, gave 
his features expression both in- 
telligence and decision—he was not 
old man—and yet was going down 
the hill hair had already as- 
sumed the hue iron gray, mixed here 
and there with few stray locks ab- 
solutely silver white—but his eye re- 
tained still all the keenness and fire 
youth. 

was evident that loved his son 
distraction—the anxiety with which 
heapproached the bedside, and looked 
the flushed face the patient. 
Arthur told him that felt himself 
very ill, and made the same request 
his father, that should allowed 
stay constantly with him. 

The physician came, felt his pulse 
and shook his head—ordered him 
kept pertectly quiet—wrote pre- 
scription, and went away, saying 
would call again next day. 

That evening happened left 
alone with him, during the occasional 
absence his father. was very 
restless and uneasy—and tossing 
and fro upon his bed. Several times 
fancied was wandering little his 
mind. was impossible obey the 
physician’s injunction keeping him 
quiet. dwelt upon all the 
stances his humiliation, but there 
was nothing which seemed feel 
acutely the message from his sister. 
had sent her some time before, the 
materials orange and blue scarf, 
which she was work for him, and 
these, readers will recollect she had 
sent back him unfinished—* That 
was cousin Tom,” said bitterly, laying 
set father against me; but Alice— 
could not have believed it—but 
suppose she will marry him when Iam 
grave—and she will think her 
brother with scorn. 

This cousin Tom, whom spoke, 
personage whom must introduce 
readers. had left college 


some time, and was now only waiting 
procure curacy enter into the 


him his college days, although was 


something 


some years senior. always re- 
him self-sufficient Phari- 
see—with wonderful affectation 
religion, his whole demeanour was 
marked selfishness and arrogance 
that savoured but little either the 
charity the humility the Christian. 
had managed make himself dis- 
liked every one with whom came 
contact. But wrapped himself 
ness, and seemed there was con- 
constantly written his come 
not near unto me, holier than 
thou.” 

knew that Arthur Crawford never 
liked him, but, until this evening, ne- 
ver knew the particulars his dislike. 
Tom Cooper was the only nephew 
Mrs. Crawford, and the sanctity his 
professions made him favourite both 
with his aunt and Arthur 
gave him credit for any sincerity 
these professions—but both his father 
and mother constantly held him 
his cousin, the model for his imita- 
tion. late Mr. Cooper had exhibited 
marked partiality for his cousin Alice, 
and her mother was delighted bestow 
her daughter upon estimable young 
man. Alice herself, however, did not 
exactly agree with her mother upon 
this point. She had, fact, invin- 
cible repugnance her suitor—and 
her natural and almost instinctive dis- 
like was not lessened the strange 
and singular coincidence that the com- 
mencement cousin Tom’s attention 
strangely enough synchronised with the 
death relative Alice’s, who had 
left her two thousand pounds paid 
her the day she came age. 

These were, however, matters upon 
which Mr. and Mrs. Crawford 
dreamed opposition from their chil- 
They never questioned their 
perfect right dispose their affec- 
tions they thought best for their inte- 
rest. Their own had been runaway 
match, but they forgot all that now— 
and Alice was thus forced receive 
the attentions her “good” cousin 
Tom. was stranger her 
presumed upon the countenance his 
addresses received from her parents, 
and, sure their consent, appeared 
indeed think the gaining her own 
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deration. 

Arthur was his sister’s confidant—in 
the bosom her brother the fond girl 
poured the sorrows her heart. 
Agreeing with her her estimate 
cousin Tom, entered into her feel- 
ings, and took very little pains 
conceal his own. coolness, indeed 
positive dislike, was thus generated 
between them—a circumstance which 
gave his parents little uneasiness, 
they that they saw Arthur’s 
impatience the authoritative rebukes 
and admonitions his cousin, not 
always certainly introduced upon the 
fittest occasions, aversion and en- 
mity every thing that was good. 

this Arthur communicated 
while sat his bed side; en- 
deavoured repress his desire 
talk—but will speak gent- 
ly,” said, “but must tell you this 
may not have senses long, 
and wish you know this 
Tom, know, that set them all against 
me—be hates me—do you stay with 
me—if rave.” singular that 
the dread delirium appeared have 
seized terribly upon his mind. 

course the exciting nature 
our conversation did not tend allay 
the fever under which was labour- 
ing, and next day, when the physician 
paid his visit, pronounced him de- 
cidedly worse also declared his 
complaint fever, the termina- 
tion which did not conceal his 
alarming apprehensions. apprized 
his father that from the low nervous 
state which had been previously 
brought, the cure the disease would 
dangerous. course adopted 
all the usual precautions ordering 
all useless persons from about him. 
Mr. Crawford urged strongly not 
gointo his room, but was not 
which seemed rather urge from 
sense propriety than from 
earnest wish that they should 

will not easily forget that even- 
ing’s scene. The poor father had 
first sit down and write his 
family, acquainting them with 
illness, think this moment see 


that old man before saw him 
when wrote that letter—his grey 
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hair falling down the manly fore- 
head, beneath which his manly counte- 
nance was shaded over grief and anx- 
iety—his hand trembling traced 
the lines, and even his eye dimmed 
tear, was but solitary tear, stood 
moment trembling the eye-lash, 
raised his arm dash aside with 
the cuff his coat—but was too 
late—it fell large blot upon the 

remained with him all that even- 
ing—I could not leave him alone with 
his sorrow. had first thought 
removing the patient, but the phy- 
sician said, that his peculiar state, 
the agitation removal might dan- 
gerous. and the futher sat that 
evening over the small college grate 
the outside apartment, could not 
help that there was something 
strangely melancholy the father 
thus coming toa college chamber 
watch the sick bed his son. 

had hoped have brought 
tale conclusion this chapter, 
but proceed the ‘incidents which 
memory had first faintly and indis- 
tinctly traced, are assuming vivid- 
ness and reality that brings them 


nearer me, and they come 
nearer their proportions are 
Till next month, reader, must claim 
your indulgenee fact, next 
chapter, must enter new story 
the human heart—new passions and 
new characters must flit along 
page. will have something 
woman’s love and woman’s truth, 
Poor gentle Alice! Her name, me- 
thinks, like sunbeam page— 
all purity—all light—to colour with the 
hues heaven the darkness 
narrative. But must not anticipate 
only desire offer apology 
for the repeated interruption 
story. those readers who 
have found interest its progress, 
this is, course, matter indiffe- 
rence; and those who have found 
something arrest their attention 
engage their hearts the incidents 
have related and the characters have 
pourtrayed, will, perhaps, forgive 
have ventured detain them 
little longer from the conclusion, ra- 
ther than compress the events the 
sequel into compass which the 
images could only have appeared 
crowded and confused. 


THUBBER NA SHIE ; OR, THE FAIRY WELL. 


the many old and fanciful 
superstitions embodied the traditions 
our peasantry, some the most 
poetical are those connected with 
spring wells, which Ireland have 
been invested with something 
sacred character ever since the days 
arts the country article popu- 
belief, that the desecration 
spring any unworthy use, 
bly followed some misfortune the 
offender and that the well itself, which 
moves altogether out 
the field which the violation 
committed. saw well which was 
said have been the subject such 
supernatural and many 
the circumstances being character 
almost mystical the event itself, 
they appeared worthy being 

excursion, some years since, 
through the southern counties 


found myself, the close 
autumn day, the midst the 
very interesting scenery which lies 
westward the little town Carrick- 
macross. was making the best 
way towards this place, after 
the hilly and 
bridle roads leading from the confines 
the county Cavan, when was struck 
the appearance what had been 
respectable mansion, and evidently 
recent erection, standing near the road 
almost utter ruin. approached 
observed countryman leaning against 
the opposite ditch, and enjoying the 
plated, with extreme 
desolation before him. was 
for some unconscious the pre- 
turned round, and, taking the pipe from 
his mouth— 

“Well now, forgive me!” 
said, but it’s what thinkin’, your 
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honour, that there isn’t pleasanter 
sight the five counties, than see 
the sun shinin’ among them ould 
walls, and the gossoon there feedin’ his 
bastes the wild hearth, and never 
thinkin’ there was one afore 
him.” 

was little surprised the abrupt- 
ness this address, but still more 
the tone bitter exultation which 
was spoken. The scene was cer- 
tainly picturesque enough the situa- 
tion was lonely and singularly beau- 
tiful but there was something melan- 
choly the sight the yellow har- 
vest, waving under the fruit-trees, and 
around the roofless while the 
ruin itseif, gleaming the golden and 
chequered light, and the boy lying 
beside his goats within, afforded 
admirable subject either moralist 
painter. was the spirit the 
former the peasant viewed the scene 
for when expressed 
building such strength having 
gone soon decay, 

Ay,” “it’s thrue for your 
honour but it’s stronger walls nor 
them the heavy curse can crumble! 
and you mind that cabin yonder 
continued, pointing comfortable 
looking farm-house little distance 
“there was pleasant days and nights, 
too, there, the long year afore 
them unlucky walls was laid 
and the hearth the cabin’s warm 
while the house, that never had 
the poor body’s blessin, gone—to 
the troth, its masther went 
afore it.” 

had imagined, from the first, 
humble romance connected with the 
history this ruin. Having now ex- 
pressed desire informed the 
circumstances, the peasant willingly 
gratified curiosity, and the reader 
shall made acquainted with the sub- 
stance his communication. 

From the road where 
the ground slopes irregularly down, 
forming one side rich and partially 
wooded valley, the centre which 
tent, constituting the principal feature 
the landscape. the eastern side 
Lough Fay are the rocks Dhu- 
hatti, which rise almost perpendicularly 
from the water; but being thickly 
covered with stunted copsewood 
(the finest fox-cover, the way, the 
entire country) they interfere very 


little with the quiet and luxuriant 
beauty, which the most distinguish- 
ing characteristic the scenery. The 
prospect limited the south 
semicircular range blue and distant 
hills, while the north stretches 
away bleak and the horizon. 
The sun had ascended but little way, 
and the mist was rising the valley, 
and disclosing degrees the cold 
dark waters the lake, when indi- 
vidual wandered forth from the farm- 
house have mentioned, his feelings 
sad discordance with the stillness 
the scene around him. His appear- 
ance was slovenly and disordered—his 
step was faultering, while his inflamed 
eyes and palid cheek gave evidence 
once recent and habitual intoxica- 
tion. Having sauntered for some time 
from field field, observed young 
man coming with hasty step from 
the valley, and annoyed, knew not 
why, any intrusion, sat down un- 
der thick green hedge, and muttering 
something like imprecation, buried 
his face his 

Good morning you, Mr. 
tan,” said the youth, whose comely and 
healthful appearance contrasted strong- 
with the worn and dissipated looks 
the other. The latter raised his 
head— 

“Good morning,” replied, and 
resumed his former position. 

“The whate looks well with you, 
thank God, sir,” said the young man, 
after few moments’ silence. 

does, Johnny,” was the laconic 
reply. 

This was little too matter-of-fact 
for Johnny. embarrassed 
and annoyed the repulsive temper 
the farmer, and his chagrin was 
manifest the tone which said, 

Well, Mr. M‘Cartan, come 
take lave you.” 

Well, God with you, Johnny,” 
said “and wherever you 
go,” added, have blessin’, 
and the blessin’ them that’s betther 
nor along with you for, troth, 
the sorra one knows you, Johnny, but 
wishes you say that.” 

The young man returned brief but 
sincere acknowledgment; but there 
was still something wished com- 
municate, and which 
wanted courage introduce. 

Mr. M‘Cartan,” said length, 
way bringing the subject round 


what was thinkin’ that when I’m 
out this, you'll wantin’ neigh- 
bour give you hand, now and then, 
sure,” added, little emphatically, 
“it’s not just big what was— 
but thought I’d tell you afore go; 
there’s Andy Brennan, and whenever 
hard set, the like, spake 
Andy, and the divil one him but 
would walk the world’s end sarve 
Oh, faix, obleeged him,” 
said the farmer boy sure 
enough; and obleeged 
avich, for thrue for you, Johnny, 
now your goin’, feel your loss more 
ways than one but was considherin’ 
with myself, maybe Mr. 
might good friend yet—for 
though, sure, got something 
bargain the well-field beyaut, 
came honestly it, and God for- 
bid I'd ever grudge neighbour his 
luck.” 

“Ay,” muttered the other, “it was 
his luck, sure enough—a sorry luck for 
you, doubt, Mr. M‘Cartan.” 

was evident the farmer did not 
wish dwell this subject— 

Well, but was sayin’, Johnny, 
he’s agood man M‘Culloch,and when 
heard tell your goin’, came 
very friendly entirely, and tould me, 
says he, I’m not one that 
talks dale about what do, what 
don’t but hope,’ says he, 
never want help council while can 
sarve 

The young peasant heard this in- 
telligence with 
honest man,” replied, cold and 
doubtful tone “but you think, sir,” 
added, after hesitation, 
“that he’s good hand about farm 
Andy Brennan?” 

Johnny, he’s wiser and 
steadier hand. Andy’s just obleeg- 
gard for him beyant all the town; 
but then, Johnny, hasn’t the long 
head M‘Cullough, and isn’t the 
have notion about 

And what have you notion about 
doin’, sir might make bould 
ax.” 

consarns your own self more nor 
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consarns me. have notion see 
and make Derrylavin what wanst 
was, and what will plaise 
God.” 

Oh, plaise God,” said Johnny for 
though failed not observe that 
this resolution was spoken most 
irresolute tone, and with the sheep- 
ish and embarrassed look one who 
felt conscious his own weakness, 
and the irreclaimable results his 
folly, did not consider necessary 
express any doubt its sincerity. 

Ay,” said the other, “but not 
time—that’s over, now; how- 
somdever, all the betther for 
you and Sally—Glory God,” 
added, that spared that child, when 
her that’s gone brought shameand scorn 
mind the day when four boys stood 
Carrick fair ;—och, was proud day 
for Ferney!—for though they were slim 
young chaps enough, say there 
four men Louth, Meath, 
Monaghan, would dar stand afore 
them. Well, the coorse time, 
not one these brothers, barrin’ one, 
but had house and place fit for 
and that was the 
youngest, and the poorest way 
doin’ the whole set, sure there was 
some foolish crathurs would have 
that Paudeen Oge topped the town— 
and signs it, the ould 
man home, was there e’er girl 
wake patron—but matther, 
matther!— Any way, the three brothers 
ran the rig; God merciful the poor 
fellows this blessed mornin’ !—and when 
the last has run the same rig, and lies 
with them, cowld and comfortless, 
man nor womankind can 
wronged them, barrin’ you, Johnny, 
avich, and poor child within but, 
for you say that the unlucky ould 
dhrunkard hardly left more than 
house cover you. God grant,” 
added, tone bitter self-reproach, 
God grant may lave you that same.” 

Now, Mr. said Johnny, 
“that’s all nonsense 
Troth you'll live these twenty years 
yet, plaise God and only listen 
them that never spake but for your 
good, you might see the day again, 
when you could thread every inch 
ground from Corrybracken Lough 
never cross your own 


Johnny perceived that his friend 
was now the mood most favourable 
for his purpose summoned all 
his But, maybe, sir,” 
continued, you wouldn’t think hard, 
for poor sake, say agin the 
dhrink till when, 
with the help God, I’ll back again 
yiz; Mr. M‘Cartan would 
bring blessin’ your door.” 

scowl darkened the tace 
the unhappy profligate, gazed for 
moment his youthful monitor 
but conscience was now awake, and 
felt how reasonable was the request, 
and how ruinous the 
might still avert. felt too, how- 
ever, that should determine com- 
was extremely improbable 

present state mind would con- 
tinue long enough for its accomplish- 
ment; and made one magnani- 
mous resolution, and that was sub- 
mit calmly his destiny. No, no,” 
said, wish for her sake, and for 
sake, Johnny, could lave yiz 

oth well deserve but you 
think hard when gone, re- 
member, avich, left you 
betther than land for,in troth, 
good daughter makes good wife, 
you, Johnny, the longest day you live.” 

Och, troth, it,” said Johnny 
—and though the expression was cold 
enough, the old man knew that his 
heart there was brighter image than 
that his future but it’s not 
that mune, sir,” said he: when Sally 
M‘Cartan’s wife, will little 
throuble what have forbye 
but it’s the yourself and 
and that you might 

ive see betther days, was hopes 

give over what the whole town 

thinks burnin’ shame one your 

shame and scandal, there’s saying 
it.” 

well, Johnny,” said the other, 
“we'll talk more about now; but 
come,” said, rising with difficulty, 
and leaning his staff, “you have 
long day’s journey afore you, and it’s 
have taste something Sally’s 
makin’ afore you start.” 

They proceeded towards the cot- 
tage, silent and gloomy—the one 
yielding the habitual temper his 


mind the other the dark apprehen- 
sions all that possibly come 
pass, before should tread those 
pleasant fields again. 

The farmer had entered his humble 
dwelling, when his 
ceived girl, with milk-pail poised 
her head, coming from the mea- 
dows, opposite direction. The 
gloom vanished moment from 
his countenance. 

“The top the mornin’ you, 
colleen said, springing for- 
ward and removing the burthen from 
the girl’s head, who stood before him 
with flushed cheek and disordered 
locks—a model innocence and rustic 
beauty. 

“So you're goin’ lave us, Johnny,” 
she said, while her cheek grew the least 
thing the world paler—none but 
lover could have perceived the change 
but Johnny perceived it. 

goin’ lave you, Sally—but I'll 
soon home again you,” added, 
marked the melancholy tenderness 
her look, though his own words were 
the full melancholy. Some strange 
misgivings seemed oppress them 
both. Sally,” said length, 
drawing her towards him, “to tell 
you the truth, don’t like lavin’ you 
long day afore I’m back 
Derrylavin and, God between and 
all harm, it’s hard think, achora, 
what might happen afore then.” 

will long day, sure enough,” 
said Sally, “and doubt, Johnny dar- 
lint, will sorrowful day for some 
for it’s notion have, that when 
friends like part, they never 
happy and free-hearted again.” 

don’t know but you're 
right,” said Johnny “any way, wisht, 
was the holy will God, that was 
back with you, acushla:” and most 
wish was for her large hazel 
eyes were fixed sadly him, and her 
hair scattered about her 
face, thought had never seen 
such beauty those eyes, that 
countenance before. They were 
happy pair, with all their sorrow, 
they stood together that summer’s 
morning, the consciousness en- 
tire and mutual love. But Johnny could 
not contemplate, without the most 
painful apprehensions, the situation 
which Sally might possibly reduced, 
her father’s practices, during his 
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absence while there was another sub- 
ject which occasioned him still greater 
uneasiness, and which, after much 
hesitation, alluded. 

“The ould man tells me,” said, 
“that Mr. M‘Cullough’s become mighty 
friendly with him late.” 

Johnny,” said the girl, hastily, “God 
forgive wrong the man! but 
never could find heart trust 
the smooth way that same customer.” 

Faith, it’s own notion,” said the 
other, with the greater confidence, now 
that found his prejudices some 
degree justified the opinion one, 
for whose good sense entertained 
high and not unmerited 
it’s what think myself; and wish, 
Sally, you could persuade the ould man 
give our notion—not that 
say bad word Mr. M‘Cullough— 
know nothin’ agin the man—but any 
eye matthers from this out, and 
axed Andy Brennan take look 
now then how things were goin’ 
and though say it, there isn’t 
man the county Andy farther 
sarve than myself sees any 
thing wrong, warn you and thrust 
him, Sally, thrust one 
that loves you, achora, like the light 
heaven.” 

The maiden promised compliance 
with all her and the 
parted, their fears too truly forboded, 
for many long and sorrowful day. 

Fitzpatrick was the younger 
son neighbouring farmer and being 
handsome, intelligent young fellow, 
with high spirit, and character uni- 
versally esteemed, gentleman pro- 
perty the country had requested his 
father allow him accompany him 
the Continent. This was very 
seducing prospect one Johnny’s 
stirring and enterprising temper but 
there were circumstances which more 
than counterbalanced the pleasure 
afforded. M‘Cartan, who had been 
some years before comparatively 
circumstances, was now re- 
duced, habits dissipation almost 
dominant failing, however, was gene- 
rally regarded with much indulgence 
his neighbours; for 
respects his character was very esti- 
mable and though had been always 


free liver, his present unfortunate 
propensity was confirmed, and, indeed, 
chiefly occasioned the great domes- 
tic calamity which alluded the 
foregoing conversation. His eldest 
daughter had been residing the 
house relative Dublin, whence 
she eloped with her seducer; soon 
after came the report her death, 
and from that day forth, M‘Cartan was 
alost man. soon felt his incom- 
tency regulate properly the affairs 
his but had latterly been 
the less consequence, young Fitz- 
grew man’s estate, who, 
eing the aceepted lover the sur- 
viving girl, managed all the concerns 
his future father-in-law with fidelity 
and skill, Now, was appre- 
hended, however, that matters would 
worse than ever for though Sally 
was fine, sensible girl, she was too 
young regulate alone the affairs 
extensive farm. this state 
things was evident Johnny, 
well M‘Cartan himself, that the 
inspection, least, some 
friend was absolutely necessary save 
him from ruin. The reader will recol- 
lect that the farm question was situ- 
ated the neighbourhood Carrick- 
Amongst the most impor- 
tant residenters this secluded place, 
was the individual whose lately ac- 
quired influence with the old man 
seems have excited the apprehen- 
sion Sally and her lover. 
lough had been for some years pro- 
establishment and was frugal, 
and hard-working man, 
acquired time the reputation being 
one the wealthiest, and decidedly the 
wisest member the little community 
man reading but though his moral 
conduct appeared most exemplary, there 
were some strange suspicions 
the nature his religious 
was even matter some controversy 
what church belonged, for 
had been known 
all places worship. circumstance 
had occurred some time previous 
the opening our history, which was 
supposed affect, very important 
degree, the fortunes 
trader. Poor had, his 
wonted negligence, become involved 
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certain difficulties, out which 
could only extricated the aid 
friend, very considerable sacrifice 
property. emergency M‘Cul- 
lough volunteered his services; the 
temporary embarrassment was 
but when the period arrived for the 
ayment the bond entered into with 
im, the improvident farmer made over 
his new creditor portion his 
lands, infinitely above the value the 
original debt. From this period was 
observed that the hosier prospered 
most amazingly, while the fortunes 
his 
Many causes, plausible enough, might 
have been assigned for both these re- 
sults, were not the true cause suffici- 
ently evident. The field which had 
been transferred lay below the haunted 
fort Corrybracken, and the field 
itself was well, sacred “the good 
whom the fort was in- 

those parts, that luck ever attendant 
the possession that fairy well, 
little value its virtues, probable 
was well pleased being considered 
the proprietor such infallible 
source prosperity. The person 
this individual was rather attractive— 
was apparently about forty years 
figure was slender and some- 
what bent—his hair grey and thin— 
and his sallow cheek, and pale blue eyes, 
would have given him interesting 
appearance, but for the habitual sneer 
which characterised his countenance. 
friend, the blacksmith, was 
very different character. had 
tainly, the head” 
but had what sometimes proves 
truer guide, right honest heart. 
was younger man than the other, but 
Andy had early life taken himself 
gentle helpmate, and the period 
which are speaking, there was not 
the town happier household than 
that the forge the cross-roads 
Magher- Ross. 

Some months had 
departure, and though Andy 
faithtully fulfilled his trust, and kept 
constant eye the interests the 
family Derrylavin, was subject 
neighbourhood, that the hosier, hither- 
was now terms the closest 
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was imagined many, that being 
singular virtue, was glad 
opportunity for the exercise 
more active morality than had hitherto 
distinguished him, and this opinion 
seemed the more probable, was 
observed that some slight improvement 
had really taken place the habits 
the unfortunate Poor Sally 
could not get rid altogether her 

rejudices against her father’s friend 
when, for while, she fancied the 
possibility reformation being ac- 
complished his influence, she hear- 
tily condemned the injustice her 
own sentiments. 

One evening Andy Brennan sat 
with his little family round the fire, his 
wife observed that there was something 
other which occasioned him much 
the matter with you, man, that 
quare tonight? Why, 
you look black you had buried 

our wife—and dale blacker 
ound,” she added, with one those 
sweet and roguish looks, which first 
disturbed the quiet poor Andy’s 
heart. 

“Why, then, tell you, Jenny, 
what’s the matter with me,” replied 
“troth don’t half like the way things 


Andy, dear?” said the wife 
some ‘is there any thing 
wrong there late ?—forbye the ould 
man’s coorses 

cant say there is,” said 
Andy; “and yet full sure 
Johnny Fitzpatrick was it, 
overly well plased see 
what, troth, myself doesn’t like 
see for his sake.” 

Why, asthore, it—” 

now, Jenny, and tell 
you all about but just was 
commencing his narration, the latch 
was raised and young woman en- 
tered. instant the children 
were clinging round her neck. 


Musha, Sally,” said the young dame, 
faix its wondher you 
was the likes above ground.” 
“Jenny,” said the girl, throwing 
back the hood her scarlet mantle, 
for sure Andy knows its the weary 
time have but Andy,” she 
added, tould you the worst was 


come, and troth come, soon and 
suddent, 


have seen that Andy himself 
had some disagreeable apprehensions, 
but was unwilling increase the 
fears his gentle protegé. 

Well, now, divil take me,” said, 
“if ever met the likes you, woman- 
kind. There’s that one, and because 
Shaun Oge’s not it, coortin’ 
her star-light among the rocks, 
och! all the fat’s the fire gor! 
worse than her, for 
the last words says when 
was partin’ him the road, 
sore her, for it’s what think, 
there isn’t one like her this blessed 
‘Arrah, maybe that!’ says 
sowl,’ says could find her 
match and the smith cast know- 
ing look his own share earthly 
excellence. His attempts, however, 
cheer the young maiden were in- 
effectual. Atthe mention her lover 
her colour deepened little, and turn- 
ing her fine intelligent eyes her 
honest friend— 

Andy,” she said, “afore Johnny 
went, did tell you anything that 
was him, forbye what 
said the ould 


said the other, 
some foolish notions had and troth 
myself doesn’t mind what they were 
now, only that tould him never 
listen what the Divil would put into 
was evident that Andy had very per- 
fect recollection the matter; but 
doubtful whether their fears had the 
same object, did not feel liberty 
disclose, till the necessity should 
more apparent, the communication 
his friend. But Sally presently re- 
moved his scruples. 

“Did tell you,” she said, “that 
didn’t much like see Mr, 
lough gettin’ great with the ould 

“Faith believe was that, sure 
enough,” said the smith but tould 
him was only foolishness was 
talkin’; for though had 
some quare ways with him, the neigh- 
bours all allowed there wasn’t 
honester man any where seen.” 


“And you think that, 
said the girl, with look penetrating 
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and keen that the smith could evade 
longer. 

and tell you what, Sally you’re 
save any manuverin’, 
that iron and steel,” said the smith, 
striking the tongues stoutly against the 
hob, “it will the unlucky day for 
M:Cullough that first darkened 
Paddy M‘Cartan’s door.” 

Well, then, Andy, may just tell 
you wanst, for it’s spake you 
and Jenny I’m come to-night and 
troth, Jenny, shame bringin’ 
throubles your but 
sure, alanna, have none but your- 
selves two can open mind with. 
But it’s what I’m goin’ tell 
very entirely the wav Mr. 
M‘Cullough’s gettin’ on. troth 
think manes the ould man good; 
and I’m afeard wit see 
the roguery his ways, persuade 
Sure,” she continued, was tould 
much—faix aye, Jenny was warned 
again’ him, for that didn’t mind 
he’d the reg’lar ruin the ould 
man.” 

“Musha you tell so? and 
who warned you, Sally,” said the 
young wife, while her countenance 
evinced the utmost anxiety and alarm.” 

Oh! them that has good right 
know.” 

ay,” said the other, know 
who you mane.” 

troth, Jenny darlint, she 
tould that; but ere last night 
father came home, the ould way, and 
talkin’ head about Mr. 
that think there 
wasn’t his likes goin’, says; 
hope,’ says he, put his 

And what good turn does mane 
doin’ you, father,” says 

matther, says he; ‘he 
manes doin’ both you and good 
kind way. 

not apt throuble him fora 
while—and when do, father, says 
thinkin’ low days with me.’ 
Well, Jenny, lay awake the whole 
that blessed night, debatin’ own 


mind what was the wondherful sarvice 
Ned was goin’ afther 
doin’ and matther what dark 
notions crossed me, but any way 
thought best come and spake 
you and Andy, for it’s plain seein’ he’s 
some roguery other, whatever 
is,” 

Here was important matter for 
the consideration the little conclave. 
The smith and his wife once, and 
perhaps too hastily, concurred Sally’s 
opinion, that there was some foul de- 
sign entertained the hosier, and that 
her father was the fair way being 
duped and probably ruined his crafty 
acquaintance. was difficult, however, 
form any satisfactory opinion 
the precise nature his views, but 
still more difficult determine the 
means whereby they were coun- 
teracted. After much deliberation 
was resolved that Andy should have 
interview the following day with 
the farmer, and guided circum- 
making his suspicions known. During 
their conference, poor M‘Cullough’s 
character was rather freely handled. 

Well,” said Jenny, “he’s won- 
dherful man that and sure, bless 
all! they say doesn’t give 
either priest minister 

And muybe,” said Andy, “they 
tell truth that says it. All 
know is, myself seen the grin him 
the blessed words over Paddy Mooney’s 
and wanst, mind, when 
tould Father Casshidy what clever 
man was, and what grand scholar 
intirely, shook his head, and says 
me: ‘Andy,’ says he, ‘he may 
know great deal, but hope,’ says 
he, ‘he cast away the knowledge 
that leads life.’” 

See that now!” said Jenny. “Och 
thought there could little good 
one that never had 

rayer for much could praty— 
that tould sometimes 
gives lock meal the that 
oor wee fairy crathur—but sure 
itself couldn’t refuse her, the 
sowl.” 

The night was 
vanced when Sally took leave her 
kind and simple-hearted friends. Andy, 
with native gallantry, escorted her for 
some distance beyond the precincts 


the town; but the moon was bright, 
and danger apprehended, she 
insisted his returning home, while 
she proceeded, through extremely 
picturesque piece scenery, her 
father’s cottage. Sally was strong- 
minded girl, but she probably felt 
some little tingling preternatural ter- 
ror, when passing under ledge rocks, 
surmounted few old and drooping 
trees (there are many such crags 
scattered over the this valley) 
she thought for moment that she 
saw pair bright eyes peering from 
the gloom above her. moment, 
however, her fears were dissipated, 
she heard sweet and youthful voice 
singing one those uncouth rhymes, 
which are considered the country 
charms against fairy influence. 

The girl stood for, 
the ivy-covered brow 
rocks, only little distance above 
her head, there was beautiful but 
strange looking who, having 
spoken the words power, sprung 
with such reckless haste down the face 
the precipice, that Sally, though 
long acquainted with her 
with terror she saw her de- 
scend. “You little rogue,” she said, 
affectionately embracing the singular 
being who clung round her neck 
the reason, tell me, you can’t 
live like another, but must for ever 
wandherin’ about singin’ them cou- 
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sins yours night and nightly 


heavy hathred them,” 
said the child, “and the whole 
world troth and good right have 
say it; for there isn’t one the 
world wide, barrin’ your ownself, Sally, 
would ever like see darken their 
door.” 

the neighbours well your own 
people tonight,” said the other, smiling 
the indignant expression the 
child’s pale, but very lovely, coun- 
tenance but sure wondher, alanna, 
you're not afeared sing such wicked 
songs the good people.” 

Sally,” she said, low voice, and 
fixing her wild and brilliant eyes 
the countenance the maiden, “if 
didn’t keep singin’ that other 


they’d desthroy totally.” 


“Och God help you,” said Sally, 
half betrayed into the fanciful belief 


which was most un- 

But they’re better nor the Chris- 
tians for all that, Sally,” said the latter 
maybe not troth. 
The neighbours was kind 
long while; and many’s the pleasant 
day had with the childher afore 
they kem know wasn’t good.” 
Sally’s heart bled she gazed the 
wasted features this outcast hu- 
manity. 

Well, well,” she said, “come home 
and sleep with to-night, any 
doubt you're hungry, 
Mealey 

“Och little,” said Mealey, while 
she cast down her eyes conceal the 
tears with which they involuntarily 
“but sleep with you 
tonight,” she “for it’s long 
way Dhuhatti, and troth I’m afeared 
sleepin’ out among the fields, wee 
like me, and who knows what 
might happen me.” 

They proceeded some way silence, 
when Mealey said, rather abruptly, 
“Sally, was what people thinks 
me, I'd you good turn; but God 
help me, might say it, can 
neither good nor harm mortal.” 
There was something marked and full 
meaning the manner this dis- 
which struck the girl forcibly. 
thought flashed across her mind. 
Maybe you can though, obleege 
greatly, and you can achora, you 
will 

will,” said Mealey, laying her 
hands solemnly her breast. 
can sarve you, Sally M‘Cartan, 
two minutes afther.” 

“Och the Lord Heaven love 
you, ‘you little darlint!” said Sally, 
folding the enthusiastic child her 
bosom “the blessed angels guard you 
this night, Mealey, and every night 
you lie and rise.” 

cried the and her 
cheek grew more ghastly than before, 
the recollection her unholy nature 
was thus upon her. have 
said that Sally was not weak minded 
she loved and pitied the little outcast, 
but the circumstances the moment, 
and the unearthly look with which the 
child herself reproved her, awakened 
the natural superstition which she 
could not supposed entirely di- 
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vested, and she felt for moment that 
the being before her was not proper 
object for such blessing. 

Well, but you mind you tould 
yesterday,” she continued. Now, 
Mealey, it’s what want you do— 
thry and make Mary-the-Whey 
tell you somethin’ 

“Do you know who that said 
Mealey, interrupting her companion, 
and pointing moving along 
some distance from the path. 

Ay,” said the other; “it’s Mr. 
M‘Cullough, think.” 

“And you know where he’s 
comin’ from, Sally 

its like comin’ from 
kalie with the ould man.” 

“And you know what was, 
him and the ould man was collogin’ 
about, asthore 

suppose they were col- 
login’ about many’s the thing.” 

Musha but that’s cute you! and 
you know what he’s thinkin’ about 
now, Sally, darlint 

Mealey, what you mean 
cried the “Sure how 
know what he’s thinkin’ about ?—barrin’ 
was knowin’ yourself.” 

and tell you now 
you and Johnny Fitzpatrick, and the 
ould man, Thubber-na-Shie beyant. 
Ay, the whole kit yiz, throth 

cried the girl, grasping 
the arm the little who stood 
gazing her face with expression 
most mischievously arch. 

Well, Sally,” she cried, bursting 
into loud and hearty laugh, 
darlint! Now how could know 
more than yourself what he’s think- 
in’ about? but isn’t that,” she 
continued, assuming once more 
serious tone; “maybe its something 
nigh hand bad, for troth be- 
tween you and Ned 
the Divil’s jewel.” 

oh! but droll wee 
said Sally, careful how she would again 
excite the mirth her little 
friend. “Sure what do-you know 
about M‘Cullough—and 
talkin’ 

Well, maybe said the 
wigs the green when Johnny 
comes home!” 

Sally pondered these words for, 


shall afterwards see, was not 
superstitious feeling alone which in- 
duced her attach importance the 
communications this mysterious 
child. She understood, too, reflec- 
tion, what she had not first per- 
ceived, the the allusion 
Thubber-na-Shie; for she 
but this must admit was pure su- 
perstition—that all good fortune had 
passed away from her her’s, with 
the possession the mystic spring. 

M‘Cartan was sitting the fire when 
his daughter and her companion en- 
tered the cottage. was usual 
somewhat under the influence liberal 
potations, but was curious observe 
the mingled expression his coun- 
tenance, indicative the same time 
anxious thought, and incapacity 
keep any subject steadily before his 
mind’s eye, which, like the eye the 
outer man, was, doubt, little wild 
and wandering. had, indeed, 
matter enough for the exercise his 
sober and entire judgment. During 
Sally’s absence, was, the 
indefatigable hosier had considerably 
advanced his views, 
believed, had given powerful and most 
flattering his sincerity and 
friendship. had not been quite 
explicit all points the farmer 
might have but his commu- 
nications, though delicately obscure, 
were sufficiently intelligible justify 
the most sanguine expectation. The 
truth is, M‘Cartan had, for some time 
past, fancied perceived inclina- 
tion, the part his friend, form 
alliance with his house; but hi- 
therto his hopes had been founded 
the most vague and distant allusions— 
tonight the matter had been more 
freely approached. 

While Sally sat admiring the energy 
with which her little guest devoured 
hearty supper, the old man carefully 
avoiding his look, 

mane come back us, Sally.” 

us, all, Father!” cried the 
“why you say that the 
boy? Sure you know 
home till Lammas twelvemonth, any 
way.” 

Och thrue,” replied “but 
Mr. M‘Cullough, that knows betther 
nor me, allows that wanst has got 
the loose foat, hurry 
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back. Faith does, thinks 
have seen the last him.” 

glance intelligence passed be- 
tween Sally and her friend. 

“And what does Mr. M‘Cullough 
know about him?” said the former, 
with somewhat scorn her lip and 
eye. 

Certainly, Sally, does. 
knows more the ways people than 

regularly beaten from his ground 
attack, stoutly added, thinks, 
troth, Johnny’s idle blackguard, and 
will never any good.” 

And father,” said the colouring 
she spoke, “did you hear that word 
said Johnny Fitzpatrick 

Now, Sally, dear, don’t anger- 
in’ yourself! Sure what could 
tell you he’s wondher- 
fine man and friendly man, 
Sally; och its him that is,” said the 
poor farmer with enthusiasm, “and 
God will reward him for it, prayers 
be’s heard.” 

dherful good man, Mealey and the 
girl laughed bitterly, while Mealey 
shook her little wise head the absurd 
idea. 

Now, father, mind what tell you 
that man’s makin’ fool you—in 
troth is, and know sooner 
nor you think. Will you tell now 
wasn’t bad man, and had bad 
thoughts his head, why would 
comin’ here with his ould croakin’ 
stories, wrong the boy that never 
had hard word from man mankind 
afore 

Because manes marry you 
himself, Sally,” said the other, with 
mingled look fear 

the fairy; 
but whether admiration this 
announcement, her own prow- 
ess, cannot pretend deter- 
mine; for she had, this moment, 
succeeded rending asunder the 
tendrils, means which the flesh 
clung firmly round enormous mar- 
rowbone and holding the naked 
trophy— 

the way peel the clothes 
off it!” she cried; it, Paddy, 
ould boy! Och murdher, but 
wondherful scholar would humbug 
out supper, and sit laughin’ 


like pussy, there, when have 
nothin’ but bare bone pick There, 
you crathur, never say kep from 
you and, the exuberance her 
spirits, she flung the bone the head 
the poor animal, which, however, 
with admirable adroitness, escaped the 
blow. 

“In troth,” said Sally, laughing, “if 
Mr. was here he’d for 
givin’ you helpin’ hand your 
self!” 

Ay, troth!” said Mealey and 
the sorra betther ever you met lavin’ 
little him.” 

M‘Cartan saw that could answer 
good end pursue any further the 
present controversy 
merits designs. bidding the 
two girls good night, toddled off 
his bed, poorly satisfied with the result 
his experiment. 

may now say few words the 
last character have introduced 
our There was mystery 
round the origin and early fortunes 
this unhappy being, which, together 
with her own singular appearance, and 
certain wild enthusiasm, heightened 
doubt the circumstances her 
life, had given rise the superstitious 
opinion universally regard- 
ing her. About eight years prior 
the period which speak, infant, 
two years age, 
was discovered one bright morning 
near the fairy well. being asked 
name the child 
siderable agitation and alarm; and 
every solicitation declare something 
herself and her appearance there, 
her only reply was, 
tone fearful and subdued, 
was evident her fears had been most 
powerfully acted the individual, 
whoever was, that had deserted her. 
length, however, she was prevailed 
far confess that her name 
was Mealey, and that she had come 
“from there beyant,” pointing the 
fort Corrybracken, which, our 
readers are aware, situated the 
just over 
When consider the powerful influ- 
ence which fairy superstition has over 
the minds our peasantry, cannot 
surprised that this last unlucky ac- 
knowledgment removed once many 
charitable doubts concerning 
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Mealey’s origin for though path, much 
frequented, ran close the fosse 
Corrybracken, and was suggested 
that the foundling merely intended 
indicate the direction which she had 
been brought, still there was 
nation circumstances sufficient 
cite suspicion, which all know 
when once excited not easily de- 
stroyed. Notwithstanding, however, 
that poor little Mealey was regarded 
wanderer Fairyland, there 
was something irresistibly engaging 
about her, that even the most timid, 
she was object interest and love. 
She lived amongst the neighbours, 
from house house. the winter 
mornings, when the family would 
seated around the smoking potato- 
basket, Mealey would stray and sit 
down among them, unbidden, but 
never unwelcome or, when 
night, the children would huddled 
together straw and blanket, 
thére would the fairy child, with her 
face, and long black hair, lying 
calm and unconscious their 
But time rolled on, and Mealey be- 
came gradually aware the fearful dis- 
tinction between herself and all her 
young associates, her habits became 
more and more strange 
tary. The belief that she was 
preternatural being, produced course, 
state feeling, which seemed af- 
ford additional evidence the fact 
and while, from morbid sensibility, 
she imagined that none ever regarded 
her but with secret horror, she would 
wander away through the mountain- 
glens, and without sympathy com- 
fort, mourn for that fancied home, 
from which she imagined 
exile. The poor child 
dently sinking under the influence 
this melancholy illusion. She be- 
came every day more unhumanised 
shunning every frequented place, and 
living almost altogether among the se- 
cluded rocks Dhuhatti. Often has 
the inmate some poor but hospitable 
met Mealey wandering through 
the dewy fields, and compelled her, al- 
most force, accept night’s 
shelter, and whatever the house could 
and often, when invisible the 
darkness, have her silvery tones been 
heard, through ris- 
ing storm, she sung one her musical 
and wild incantations. was unfortu- 
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nate that those very qualities which ren- 
dered her most beloved, favoured the 
superstition, well her own 
tibility her little heart, and the con- 
stancy and enthusiasm her affection, 
particularly evinced her attachment 
yond what usually found children 
her years but this was probably not 
more owing any natural excellence 
than her singular and unhappy lot. 
Her beauty, too, must confessed, 
was elfish character. Her cheek 
was the purest white, but even 
that early age was thin; and very 
rarely was the slightest trace colour 
perceptible. Sometimes, indeed, when 
her feelings would strongly excited, 
her eyes would flash, and deep crim- 
son glow give new character her 
countenance. Her hair black, 
rich, and abundant. Her eyes, too 
were the same but they were 
larger than black eyes usually are, and 
wonderfully bright and intellectual.— 
There was only one individual with 
whom Mealey herself terms 

erfect and equality. 

ave already mentioned the piece 
scenery which stretches eastward from 
above the borders Lough Fay.— 
Many the fearful legend associated 
with those precincts, and, indeed, when 
viewed all their proper circum- 
stances—when the light autumn 
moon above them, and utter dark- 
ness their labyrinths and caves— 
when the solitary trees, standing like 
imprisoned beauties within the rocky 
limits, have their dark foliage on—and 
when sound heard but the occa- 
sional plash the waters—you would 
say that Dhuhatti was lovely spot 
ever fairy haunted, fear, 
however, that its spiritual inhabitants 
have ere this been obliged 
der from their dwelling,” stately 
having been recently erected 
its confines the proprietor Fer- 
ney—a descendant the accomplished 
and unfortunate Essex. 

Hizh the face these rocks, and 
looking out domain heath 
and underwood, may still seen the 
mouldering walls cabin, which 
stranger can with difficulty believe was 
absolutely inaccessible from below 


and even from above access both dif- 
ficult and dangerous. This hovel, 
the period which refer, had been 
for some years the residence sin- 
gular character who, partly from her 
mode life, her principal means 
support consisting the produce the 
milk few and partly that 
her real name and origin were alike 
unknown, had received the professional 
nomenclature Mary-the-Whey.— 
Poor Mary was harmless, simple- 
minded creature, but such qualities 
was supposed, were not incompatible 
with knowledge beyond human wis- 
dom, and greater than mortals 
and some idle suspicions 
her intercourse with the invisible crea- 
tion, were strengthened the connec- 
tion which seemed exist between her 
and the fairy-child. The only clue which 
had ever been afforded the history 
this latter, was the circumstance 
such relationship. was more than 
year after Mealey’s first appearance, 
that old woman came the door 
M‘Cartan’s cottage, and begged 
night’s lodging and some food. Mea- 
ley, who was sitting the hob, started 
when she heard the stranger’s voice, 
and seemed some vague recol- 
lections were awakened, gazed 
long and earnestly her face, while 
the mendicant, her part was ob- 
served eye the child with look 
more than ordinary interest. 
tire night Mealey continued silent and 
nervous, but she never mentioned 
any what her feelings were, and 
little time the circumstance was for- 
gotten. Soon after this, the stranger, 
having, the aid charitable contri- 
butions, procured goat, took her 
residence Dhuhatti, where her herd 
gradually increased, her own character 
and that her whey being equally 
high and universal estimation. Mary 
was probably possession more 
gossiping secrets than any other indi- 
vidual the parish, for being wise 
woman,” people spoke her with con- 
fidence and even M‘Cullough him- 
self, who was somewhat valetudina- 
rian, and used frequently walk out 
the Rocks drink the whey, 
was said less reserved with Mary 
than with the neighbours general. 
Such was the personage with whom 
Mealey had latterly resided, when she 
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had adopted the groundless idea that 
she was object aversion all 
others. 

Whatever was M‘Cullough’s object 
cultivating the acquaintance the 
family Derrylavin, whether, 
professed, save unfortunate being 
from the ruin, which his dissipated 
courses were likely entail, or, 
Sally and her friends suspected, -of 
less laudable nature, his influence over 
hourly People 
this strange friendship 
between man proverbially unsocial 
and austere, and one whose life was re- 
gular outrage morality. 
latter, with little interruption his en- 
joyments, saw every thing flourish 
around him. His patrimony, though 
greatly reduced, was still considerable 
and never had any previous summer 
afforded promise wealthier autumn. 
was the best possible terms with 
himself and the world, and had rea- 


-son doubt the fidelity his friend. 


But Sally viewed matters very 
different spirit. She was perfectly con- 
that the hosier was actuated 
dishonest motives, though she was still 
never, any occasion, addressed 
her the character lover, and 
yet was evident her father looked 
-him such light; and was this, 
all her cares weighed heaviest 
her heart. prospect 
return was too uncertain and 
remote afford her any comfort and 
she could only console herself with the 
reflection that amongst the many evils 
which encompassed her, the darkest 
all could never realized without her 
own voluntary participation. Andy 
Brennan became more and more un- 
easy about the result this state 
things, and the 
hosier’s views. had vainly endea- 
voured, hints and insinuations, 
awaken the fears the unsuspect- 
ing farmer; but when last Mac- 
Cullough was talked universall 
Sally’s suitor, thought high 
time speak out, vindication the 
rights his absent friend. was 
hardly prepared, however, for the man- 
ner which his interference 
ceived. The farmer affected wonder- 
ful indignation— 

what you're at,” said 
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“vou, and that vagabond. 
put agin’ honest man, 
you could but you can’t troth, with 
all your roguery.” 

that what you say me, Paddy 
Andy, quite taken 
aback. 

what say you, Andy, 
Brennan,” said the other. 

what you sayto me! Why 
then bad luck ever throuble 
head about you your consarns 
again, the longest day you live.” 

and who the Devil’s axin’ 
you,” cried the farmer with petulance. 
but just mind your 
own consarns, would fit you dale 
betther, Andy.” 

Ah, troth, ould man,” said the 
smith, “it’s for you. You don’t 
know what talkin’ about and 
tell you what’s more, you don’t 
know the throuble bringin’ 
yourself, and your little girl.” 

Don't now said the other. 

you you'll know 
afore long goes about. 
the talk the whole town, the 
way Ned M‘Cullough has you, that 
bless yourself without axin’ 

leave.” 

“Well, now, Andy Brennan, will 
just pass by. Ned 
ough’s desavin’ me, it’s own loss 
but I’m thankful man ever sthrove 
take advantage yet, Andy, 
but into his ways.” This was 
accompanied wink not very com- 
plimentary Andy’s motives. How- 
ever, the honest smith cared little for 
either winks nods. 

“Mr. said, “would 
you answer One question, and 
obleeged you.” 

Ay—if you don’t how many 
blasts your big bellows beyant.” 

you what you know little 
about,” said Brennan, somewhat piqued 
the unconciliating manner the 
other, “but answer now, you 
mane back your word 
Johnny Fitzpatrick 

The use Andy’s expres- 
sion, was regularly bothered. was 
too much renounce formally, and for 
ever, the object which, spite 
himself, his purest feclings and 


tions clung—he looked the 
face with most indescribable expres- 
sion vexation and perplexity— 

mighty bless you, will you 
sight. home, bid you, 
Andy Brennan, and don’t aggra- 
vatin’ me.” 

Paddy, the divil one inch 
budge, till give mesatisfaction. 
Come now, tell plain 
take dirty advantage the boy! 
the chat,” and Andy flourished 
his shut fist manner peculiarly 
suited give force his brief and 
downright 

musha! musha!” cried the 
poor farmer, scratching his head with 
the utmost vehemence, what’s this for 
all, atall? Andy, will you lave 
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yourself, ould Paddy, 
you'll cry salt tears for those 
yet; may well tell you send 
you word. You'll find the ould friends 
was the thruest and may- 
when has made 
you the scorn the world, you'll 
think words, and how you 
sarved the boy that never spared him- 
self when could good turn 

Well, but listen raison, man,” 
said M‘Cartan, somewhat mollified 
this last appeal his feelings. 
well that Johnny Fitzpatrick’s re- 
markable civil boy, but where’s the 
harm bein’ friendly with honest 
neighbour, like Mr. M‘Cullough 

“Oh harm life,” said the 
other, “and mighty steady husband 
make for Sally—not all one. 
Paddy, remember dalins’ 
ever you had with M‘Cullough, how 
you lost all your Why tundher 
agers, man, him got Thub- 
ber-na-Shie out your hands, and what 
are you talkin’ about! 

“Well, but Andy, avick, you 
know all done for me.” 

Well, but tell you, and then 
you'll see be’nt thrue friend 
tould him how the agent 
would only give last Patrick- 
mas, and notion, says get 
Jemmy Fitzpatrick speak him, 


Fitzpatrick’s civil obleeging neigh- 

bour, says and knows well 

much I’m pushed now, I’m able 
ull’s agin’ me, ten times over.” 

Why, then, sowl,’ says Mr. 
M‘Cullough,—barrin’ that never 
swears, then upon 
honor,’ says you might thrust an- 
other you good turn well 
Fitzpatrick, obleegin’ is.’ 

troth would, says back 
again him, ‘and it’s yourself you 
mane,’ says ‘the divil man the 

he, ‘for your good-will, and it’s 
thing can sarve you with Mr. 
I’m sure,’ says he, proud and 
off, and tells the agent how cruel 
hard was, but his honour would 
give till the harvest 
would come round, give his word 
and hand for all the ould ballance en- 
Now, was’nt that remarkable 
friendly? Faix Andy, it’s folly 
talk, but there’s few goin’ would 
the like.” 

The smith shook his head, but made 
reply. 

Notwithstanding this proof friend- 
ship, the farmer himself began have 
some slight misgivings. Such inter- 
views this, with Andy Brennan, 
without convincing him the perfidy 
his friend, filled his mind with doubt 
and apprehension, not unfrequently 
mingled with some degree remorse 
for the violation his engagement 
with Johnny They were 
productive much pain the unfor- 
without any advan- 
tage 

One night, the two solitary inha- 
bitants Dhuhatti sat their little 
brusna-fire Mary’s cabin, Mealey 
said, looking slyly from under her 
brows, mark what effect her words 
would produce, Well, now, is’nt 
remarkable what friendly man that 
for him, would all the country 
with them poor M‘Cartans 
and see how lovin’ Sally 

“Ts him?” said the other, bit- 
terly smile wrinkling her 
withered face. 

“Och ay!” said Mealey: “he has 
the for her, that’s plain 
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and sure it’s make 
the darlint husband, not all one 
poor Shawn Oge, the crathur 

Mealey,” said. the crone, “you 

No, troth would’nt, Molly.” 

goin’ tell you. The divil no- 
tion M‘Cullough has Sally M‘Car- 
but thryin’ come round the 
ould man is, sarve his own 
ends, body might say. He’s 
cunnin’ man, the same Ned M‘Cul- 
lough, and never fear him but sees 
bravely what he’s at. Now listen 
me, Mealey. The whole town knows 
that poor Paudeen couldn’t stand 
much longer, the way he’s 
I'm tould he’s great way entirely be- 
hind-hand with the agent; but then 
Johnny Fitzpatrick’s people’s all 
good way and there 
one them but would stand 
Paddy came the worst. 
coorse, it’s natural they’d stand him, 
and boy his daughter. 
Well, it’s what Mr. M‘Cullough’s 
thinks put between him and them 
every way can, and the divil doubt 
Mealey! soon mortial foes. 
You know the sarvice did the ould 
man with the agent. Well, took 
that mighty friendly entirely, but you 
see how wanst the throuble’s past, 
Paddy thinks more about it. 
the harvest come round, and fine 
beautiful harvest be, but Mealey, 
asthore, it’s the last M‘Cartan, one 
his name, will ever reap Derry- 
lavin 

thing happens, that will never happen, 
neither Sally nor the father will ever 
have day’s luck comfort.” 

her heart, thanked all the 
fairy powers, that whatever might 
the destiny the two lovers, there was 
such calamity that which 
she had apprehended, from the designs 
M‘Cullough, seconded the autho- 
rity the maiden’s father. 

Having made this important dis- 
covery—for she never thought ques- 
tioning the authenticity Mary’s com- 
munications any subject—she re- 
solved, notwithstanding her implied 
promise secrecy, turn the commu- 
nication such she should 
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judge for the interests her 
friends. She determined, first all, 
however, push her inquiries little 
farther. 

“And what’s the one thing must 
happen, Mary, afore Sully the ould 
man ever has day’s 

it’s matter you me, alanna. 
happened wanst, Lord save us!” said 
the old woman, crossing herself from 
her forehead her breast, “and there’s 
not one alive would willin’ see 
happen 

Mealey was perplexed—she knew 
the obstinacy the old dame some 
occasions, and that once she took 
into her head not communicative, 
there was but little chance hergetting 
this last, and probably most important 
she set herself cogitate. 
But Mealey’s thoughts were all clear 
and rapid, and she arrived, almost in- 
stantly, the true conclusion. 

Sure,” she said, “what adale 
wisdom you have. It’s till some un- 
fortunate crathur, like Peggy Blake, 
washes her hands Thubber-na-Shie, 
you mane.” 

Well, and maybe that mane, 
now but is’nt soncy, acushla, 
talkin’ the like only, that kind 
good luck ever happen one 
Paddy’s people, for sellin’ that blessed 
well out his hands.” 

“Why, sure,” said Mealey, 
not have the hoight good 
luck, but it’s hoped not 
bad all that comes to.” 

Well, your way it—you know 
dale better nor me, I’m sure.” 

“And now, Mary, you tell 
them poor M‘Cartans will never have 
day’s comfort again 

have day’s luck day’s comfort, 
from bad worse, till they all die off 
last.” 

ho! poor Sally said the 
child “but Mary, darlint,” she added, 
after some silence, don’t you 
think Mr. M‘Cullough would give 
Paddy the well-field for another 
good 

“Ay! maybe that now. tell you 
Mealey, though Ned lets 
what the world knows thrue, 
has more wit nor lose his luck.” 
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faix, suppose right, 
Mary,” and the child laid head 
her little hands and her dark luxuriant 
hair falling about her, she certainly 
seemed most extraordinary inmate 
for wild and squalid abode. She 
raised her head length, and with 
earnest and solemn expression her 
large eyes and exquisitely beautiful 
countenance Mary,” she said, “tell 
one thing. thrue not 
good 

“Och, troth,” said Mary, 
“there might worse he, he, he.” 

Ah, don’t gettin’ now, you 
funny ould but tell what 

Why then, sowl, Mealey, 
just good Christian the 
best them.” 

that what you think, now?” 

is, troth just what think.” 

“Well, then, maybe Chris- 
tian after all, but sure am, would 
better lyin’ quiet Maher- 
ross wanst. childher will not 
afeared then!” she added with 
ghastly smile, which told how dread- 
fully that circumstance preyed upon 
her heart. 

Musha, what are you talkin’ about, 
child,” cried the old why 
you look you wern’t right, Mealey.” 

Oh, don’t say that but 
sin,” she continued, folding 
her hands together, pray God 
keep all bad thoughts away from this 
blessed and holy night.” 

Mary might have been surprised 
the child’s anxiety for Sally’s fortunes 
having given place suddenly 
thoughts concerning her own destiny, 
but the connection was closer than she 
could have dreamed of. idea which 
had sometimes occurred Mealey’s 
mind, but which she always resisted 
the suggestion evil spirit, had 
come tonight with greater force than 
ever, and was now for the first time 
steadily entertained. originated 
her love for Sally and 
strong, though unaccountable, aversion 
M‘Cullough. The authority the 


old woman had removed some slight 
doubts from Mealey’s mind the 
soundness the opinion which uni- 
versally prevailed, that this man’s good 
fortune, also the decay the other, 
were owing the transfer the fairy- 
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well. But though hitherto inclining 
far towards scepticism, she knew 
that that belief being correct, there was 
only one method whereby M‘Cartan’s 
luck could restored. One his 
fields adjoined that which Thubber- 
na-Shie was situated; and have 
already mentioned 
that the washing hands spring 
its removal, but followed 
some serious disaster the in- 
dividual offending. addition 
this general fact, the well ques- 
lieved that any dishonour done 
terrible its implacable little patrons. 
Thubber-na-Shie had already shifted 
its place one memorable occasion, 
for though had happened least two 
three generations before the present 
period, the recollection the event, 
and the dreadful consequences with 
which was attended the unfortu- 
nate wretch who had wantonly braved 
the fairies’ wrath, was faithfully pre- 
served legend and song. was 
this occurrence, Mealey, and her an- 
cient hostess referred, and cannot 
surprised that the former did not 
immediately perceive the allusion, for 
was one those fearful traditions 
seldom spoken of, though never for- 
gotten. 

prosperity was now nearly 
The warnings his friends were all 
along unheeded. reposed, with 
blind confidence, the hopes held 
out him and the 
consequences were such all, but the 
dupe himself, had foreseen. 

osier had never actually proposed for 
Sally; but then M‘Cartan considered 
understood matter and the other, 
purpose, allowed the deception 
length the harvest came 
round. regretted his ina- 
bility fulfil his engagement with the 
ugent, and the same time save his 
friend: but the crops the ground 
would nearly cover the amount ar- 
and the deficiency under- 
took make getting the lands 
into his own possession. The agent was, 
course, well pleased procuring, 
instead the former, solvent and 
industrious and, accordingly, 
M‘Cartan lost his farm, and the hosier 


stept quietly into the vacant holding. 
This man prospered beyond his most 
sanguine expectations. Every thing 
seemed thrive about him. 
crops were good cattle, which 
acquired degrees considerable 
stock, were all healthy, and the best 
their length commenced 
building, and few months more 
moved from his little dark parlour, 
the back his shop, stately resi- 
dence, one the most delightful 
situations the country could afford. 
the mean time experienced 
all the misery his lot. 
had been only able retain his cot- 
tage and garden, together with small 
field some distance,—part dif- 
ferent farm, the same which the 
field the fairy-well had constituted 
portion. Unfortunately, his altered 
circumstances had wrought benefi- 
cial change his habits; and while his 
with care and fatigue, endeavoured, 
continued intoxication, forget 
the consequences his own guilt and 
folly. His cottage now longer pre- 
sented the appearance comfort and 
wealth, which had other days dis- 
tinguished it. The out-houses were 
gone and even the garden, 
compared with what had been, was 
little better than unsightly wilder- 
ness. All this was regarded me- 
lancholy illustration the tradition’s 
truth; and indeed the curse seemed 
not far from its consummation, for 
Sally’s health was evidently gone; and 
her father, whose constitution had been 
for some time rapidly breaking down, 
was last seized with disorder, 
which was once pronounced fatal. 
Ever since the commencement their 
misfortunes Mealey 
with the most soothing affection, all 


the troubles her friend. She would 


now sit, the whole night long, the 
sick man’s bed, and watch over him 
with all the tenderness ofa daughter. 
was observed, however, that her feelings 
had recently undergone some singular 
revolution. She longer denounced, 
with her former enthusiasm, the author 
all this sorrow; but sometimes, 
when, the bitterness her heart, 
Sally would allude their wrongs, 
she would turn pale death, and keep 
her eyes fixed the face the dying 
man, with Jook inexpressible an- 
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guish. This change became gradually 
more and more remarkable,—her visits 
Derrylavin were less frequent than 
heretofore and was now evident 
Sally, and indeed every one who 
observed her, either that her reason was 
disturbed, that something dreadful 
was preying her mind. Her eyes 
became more features 
assumed wilder and more unearthly 
character; and there was nervous 
irritability about her, she was 
continually haunted some fearful 
thought. There was lately, however, 
but few opportunities for observing 
these symptoms, for Mealey was hardly 
ever seen beyond the precincts her 
own savage residence. 

longer interval than usual had 
elapsed, and she had not appeared 
Derrylavin, when one day, old Mary 
came the cottage with some goat’s- 
whey, and certain medicinal decoctions 
for the invalid. 

When she had delivered her in- 
structions the patient’s treatment, 
Sally inquired for her little fairy 
friend. 

There’s seein’ sight her,” 
she said, times, good bad.” 

weary me,” said Mary, 
“for pratin’ ould fool,—from ever 
tould her that unlucky secret she can’t 
bear comin’ near yiz, all all.” 

What secret, Mary 

Och musha what 
talkin’ about! troth myself 
doesn’t know what secret you mane, 
Sally. And sure it’s hard for 
tell why the girsha doesn’t come near 
maybe it’s that lieve she’d 
alone.” 

no, Mary!” said the 
“the child knows bravely there isn’t 
one the town would welcomer, 
half welcome here her own self 
and obleeged you, Mary, and 
now take remarkable kind 
tell what secret you 
have for faix I’m very unaisy intirely 
about her—the young 

was quite evident, even Mary, 
that Sally was influenced 
curiosity her desire learn this se- 
cret but really, she professed, 
the most ardent interest the child’s 
welfare; and the old dame was last 
prevailed upon, partially, comply 
with her solicitations. 

“Why, then, all the secret mysclf 
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knows,—but sure you des- 
throy me, Sally,—you wouldn’t kill 
ould crathur like me, out and out; and 
troth ever tell this mortial 
man, you might well kill 

never fear, tell no- 
thin’ about it.” 

Well, then, was sain’, all the 
secret know is, that Mr. M‘Cullough 
used the child badly; that is, 
use her badly, but another 
but sure was her all the time, one 
might say. But any way, has 
the hathred her heart him, that 
you never seen the like.” 

but what was done, 

“Ah now, maybe you would’nt 
tell you.” 

yes, Mary, a-cushla, you'll tell 

thinkin’ you got enough out for 
this turn. and look afther the 
ould man, and never trouble your head 
about what doesn’t consarn you, 
lanna.” 

Sally found that entreaty was 
but she tortured her mind con- 
jecturing what new piece villainy 
this man had perpetrated. She would 
have gone instantly but 
was impossible for her leave her 
father. 

few days after this occurrence, 
Sally was some medi- 
cine her father, when, turning 
round she saw the fairy-child standing 
the hearth. The girlstarted she 
had seen apparition; for the con- 
flict her feelings was manifested 
the wan and wasted features this 
unhappy being. 

little Meuley,’ 


said the 


or, 


girl, embracing her with the fondest 
Where have you been, 
this many a-day? 
sick and sorrowful, Mealey,—Och you 
are, poor little sister!” 

sick and sorrowful,” said the 
“but soon well, Sally; and 
your heart light, and 
the blush your cheek when 
Johnny comes home 
could hands afore then! Och God 
help you, she cried, clap- 
ping her own wildly above her head 
“God help the motherless orphant 
and, passion tears, she flung 
herself the maiden’s bosom. Sally 
strained her her heart she 
wonld have kept her there for ever, 
from all the ruin that was before 

er. 

ley she cried, and the tears fell fast 
the head the sweet enthusiast. 

When this paroxysm had subsided, 
Mealey said the other, Well Sally, 
but here’s the purtiest ballad ever you 
seen,” she added, unfolding the paper 
which she held her hand. Read 
for us, you that knows how.” 

“Why, Lord save us, Mealey! what 
makes you mindin’ the likes 
Sure it’s the terriblest thing 

Well, but read for us; 
like hearing about poor Pegg 
Blake.” 

Mealey, not read for 
you; for the neighbours allows it’s 
dale betther not talkin’ the 
poor unfortunate crathur good 

Mealey, however insisted and Sall 
was last obliged read her the 
lowing ballad 


Come all Carrick maidens 
And Ferney boys bold, 
The bitter tears shed afore 

story half told. 


sing you Peggy Blake, 
The pride Carrick town, 

Though now she lies all underneath 
The blessed church-yard 


Peggy Bawn was innocent, 
And wild any roe 

Her cheek was like the summer rose, 
Her neck was like the snow 
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And every eye was her head 
beautiful and bright, 

almost think they’d light her through 
Glencarrigy night. 


for) 

or 


Among the hills and mountains, 
Above her mother’s home, 

The long and weary summer day 
Young Peggy Blake would roam 


And not girl the town, 
From Dhua Glenlur, 

Could wander through the mountain heath, 
climb the rocks with her. 


The Lammas sun was shinin’ 
The meadows all brown 

The neighbours gathered far and near, 
cut the ripe crops down. 


And pleasant was the mornin’, 
And dewy was the dawn, 

And gay and lightsome hearted, 
the sunny fields they’re gone. 


The joke was passing lightly, 
And the laugh was loud and free 
There was neither cure nor trouble 
disturb their hearty glee 


When, says Peggy, resting among 
The sweet and scented hay, 

wonder there one would brave 
The Fairy-well 


She looked with her laughin’ eyes 
soft, Willy Rhu 

Och murdher! that she didn’t heed 
His warnin’ kind and true! 


But all the boys and girls laughed, 
And Willy Rhu looked shy 

God help you, Willy! sure they seen 
The throuble your eye. 


Now, faith,” young Connell says, 
like your notion well— 

There’s power more than gospel 
what crazy gossips tell.” 


heavy hatred fall upon 
Young Connell Slieve-Mast 
took the vengeance 
For his scorned love last. 


The jokin’ and the jibin’, 
And the banterin’ went 
One girl dared other, 
And they all dared Peggy Bawn. 
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Till leaping up, away she flew, 

Down the hollow green— 
Her bright locks floating the wind, 

Like golden light were seen. 


They saw her the Fairy Well— 
Their laughin’ died away. 

They saw her stoop above its brink 
With hearts cold clay. 


Oh, mother, mother, never stand 
Upon your cabin floor! 

¥ou heard the cry that through your heart 
Will ring for ever more. 


For when she came from the well, 
one could stand her look 

Her eye was wild—her cheek was pale— 
They saw her mind was shook. 


And the gaze she cast around her 
Was ghastly and sad— 

Christ preserve us,” shouted all, 
Poor Peggy Blake’s gone mad!” 


The moon was up—the stars were out 
And shinin’ through the sky, 

When youngand old stood mournin’ round 
see their darling die. 


Poor Peggy from the death-bed rose— 
Her face was pale and cold, 

And down about her shoulders, hung 
The lovely locks gold. 


All you that’s here this night” she said, 

Whoever braves the fairies’ wrath, 
Their sorrow comes too late.” 


The tear was startin’ her eye, 
She her throbbin’ head, 
And when the sun next mornin’ rose, 

Poor Peggy Bawn lay dead. 


There now it’s for you,” said the 
girl; but she looked the child, 
she saw her eyes close, and before she 
could spring her support, Mealey 
had fallen, pale and trembling, the 
floor. 

After this day she was seen only 
once twice, wandering through the 
fields, with her hair all disordered 


about her dying parent, she would, 
probably, have reflected more all 
these appearances. was, she 
could only attribute them constitu- 
tional excitement, heightened she 
still believed, touch insanity. 
Mealey’s affection for her, and her re- 
sentment against the hosier, from 
whatever cause proceeded, seemed 


sitting the edge the fairy-well, 
till overcome fatigue, the inten- 
sity her own feelings, she dropt fast 
asleep beside the fatal waters. 

Had Sally’s mind been less engaged 


the ruling principles her mind. But 
though she was loss account 
for many her expressions,—particu- 
larly the her own des- 
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times her friend,—she never dream- 
the fatal purpose which that 
allusion referred. 

One evening Sally had been the 
apothecary’s, getting medicines for her 
father, and her way out she 
thought she would call in, for few 
minutes, with her friends “the 
appearance was sadly 
altered from the time saw her first 
that hospitable dwelling. Her soft 
and melancholy eyes were hardly less 
beautiful than but her form was 
wasted,—her countenance its 
youthful expression and every tint 
seemed have faded for ever 
from her cheek. She was, fact, 
very interesting person, but longer 
the beautiful girl Derrylavin. 
kindness Andy and his wife had in- 
creased, possible, with the sorrows 
their young friend. Even the chil- 
dren appeared fonder than ever 
poor Sally and they were now all 
gathered about her, while their mother 
was assiduously preparing 
warm her.” 

“In troth just take this, 

cushla for it’s wild night, and 
not strong you used be,—God 
help you!” 
Ay, God help her!” said Andy 
“and he’s Christian nor 
say ‘God forgive them that 
wronged 

Andy,” said the wife, 
sorer heart, bound, nor one 
to-night for it’s the could home, 
Sally, where there’s neither prayer nor 
blessin’.— But tell me, a-lanna, how 
the ould man with you 

“Och troth, Jenny dear,” said 
it’s only weaker and sicklier he’s get- 
must all die,” she added, 
half unconsciously, “and 
ginnin’ think them’s best off that 
goes soonest.” 

Jenny bent down fasten 
the dress one her little, flaxen 
haired urchins, while the smith looked, 
with contracted and stern brow, 
the downcast face the maiden. 

“Jenny,” said, “you're right 
enough, asthore; there’s use 
talkin’; and troth there’s luck 
talkin’ the likes him. God gave 


him his way for bit, but now let him 
see how thrive the ruffan, with 
the poor man’s curse.” 

God forgive him,” said Sally; 
“that’s the worst wish him. Sure 
tould has broke poor little 
Mealey’s heart, too; though can’t 
make out what the crathur has 
agin’ him.” 

Well, Sally,” said the wife, “it’s 
just what Andy and was allowin’, 
that there’s something wrong with that 
child. She came here th’ other morn- 
after talkin’ about you she said, 
says she, Johnny Fitzpatrick 
was home. was always remark- 
she says, ‘it would hardship never 
see him 

“The crathur!” said Sally. “Och 
long day afore she sees Johuny, 
the time first appoint- 
for the return Johnny and his 
master was long past; and was, 
course, quite uncertain now, when 
either might home. But this was 
eventful night for Sally. 
without,—the door opened, and fine- 
looking young fellow stood the 
threshold. was Johnny Fitzpatrick. 

Sally. and her lover wan- 
dered homeward, through the paths 
they had often roamed before, she 
gave him ample account all that 
occurred since his departure. Man 
and deep were the curses with 
Fitzpatrick interrupted the fatal narra- 
tive; but when she had concluded, with 
softened account the miseries they 
had endured, such might, some 
degree, prepare him for what was 
about witness, and when the young 
wanderer gazed her wasted and al- 
tered countenance, and saw her but the 
ruin the lovely being had left, 
forgot all but her, and folded her 
his bosom with tenderness had 
never known before. 

Sally,” said, never lave 
you never lave you, achora, 
and afore them stars comes out again, 
the holy words will make you own 
for ever.” 

Sally had suffered much most 
persons and her feelings had under- 
gone the change which sufferings ne- 
produce. The buoyancy 
youth had left her, and many hopes 


} 
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had perished, and all had faded, her 
heart but never, their brightest 
time, had she experienced joy 
perfect that which now 
itself through her soul, she felt that 
after all, her lover was returned true 
and fond ever. 

When Johnny had 
young friend with mingled feelings 
shame and delight, said his daugh- 
ter, wonder, Sally, what’s the mat- 
ther with that poor child. She was 
here to-night, and now you never seen 
such way asshe Sally, 
tell you the truth, myself was half 
afeard her. She says me, Paddy,’ 
says she, ‘I’m sorry you sould the 
was ill done she 
says but it’s matther now. 
soon over,’ she says, ‘and ye'll not 
die off, you and yours, for all that.’ 
And now, Sally, she looked 
that way that spake word 

And did you say nothin’ all 
the child, 

“Oh, the not word, Sally, till she 
came over, and bid God with 
tell Sally, says she, ‘not fret, 
when she hears the news,—for 
heart was broke, any-way.’” 

“My God! and you never axed 
her what she meant, where she was 
goin’, said the girl, 
dreadfully alarmed this strange in- 
telligence. 

“To sure axed her, though 
but she said, ‘it’s matther, Paddy 
you'll know time enough and then 
she says, rubbin’ her hands through 
other, this a-way, Augh,’ says she, 
Paddy, hands could! and then 
she roars out laughin’; and that’s the 
last ever seen her.” 

Heaven!” cried Sally, 
“the child’s see now, father 
see what she was all along!” 


or, 


she rushed out, hardly knowing 
the darkness whither she went. 

few minutes she reached the 
there was silent and so- 
Sally felt relieved not meet- 
ing with the child that spot. 
She thought proceeding Dhuhatti, 
but the night was dark and tempestu- 
ous; and besides, the danger leav- 
ing her father his present state, for 
the length time which must have 
elapsed before she could possibly re- 
turn she now reflected that these pas- 
sionate moods having occurred more 
than once before, there might time 
enough prevent any rash measure 
being adopted, such was seriously 
contemplated the child. She re- 
turned accordingly the cottage; but 
the whole night long her mind was 
disturbed, and she watched, with sleep- 
less anxiety, for the first dawn light. 

Before that dawn poor Mealey’s 
heart was rest. She had been seen 
one the neighbours, leaving 
M‘Cartan’s She appeared 
greatly agitated; her step was hurried, 
and once twice she stopt, un- 
certain whether proceed return 
when, rushing forward, she was soon 
lost the gloom. 

About twelve o’clock that night, the 
Old Woman the Rocks was sitting 
her miserable hovel, when Mealey 
rushed and stood before her. Her 
appearance was dreadfully disordered 
her countenance was wild and ghastly 
and when she put forward her hands 
clasp the face the old woman, 
the latter shrunk back, and making the 
the cross upon her breast 

God’s name, what’s the matther with 

this adjuration the child replied 
singing out, with startling vehe- 
mence, verse too truly descriptive 
her own condition. 


Young Willy caught her his arms— 
“Oh Willy Rhu,” she said 


“It’s over now! 


The weary eyes 


Are darkenin’ head. 


Come with mother’s home, 
And lay her knee, 
The sun will set to-night Willy, 


But never rise for me! 
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The old woman, started up, for 
horrible thought flashed upon her 
mind; but Mealey twisted cold 
and attenuated arms 

Ay, Mary, it’s done—it’s done 
she cried; washed hands 

The old woman fainted the floor. 
The next morning girl coming 
down the well, saw Mealey lying 
among the long grass, beside the fort. 
The night had turned out extremely 
stormy, and during the greater part 
it, till after daybreak, there had been 
one continued torrent rain. The 
woman, supposing Mealey asleep, en- 
raise her from the earth; 
but her head hung back, and the wet 
hair falling from about her face, dis- 
covered the fixed and open eyes, and 
the bloodless lips the poor 
child. 

Sally M‘Cartan was sitting the 
bed where the corse her litile 
friend lay, dressed out with the knots 
white ribbon, and all the other 
usual decorations the dead. The 
event had almost deprived her rea- 
son; but her sorrow was that 
deep and silent character which, 
said, preys most the heart. Even 
the kind but misguided old man had 
received shock which was likely 
hasten his end and this was probably 
rather increased the circumstance 
that the fatal spring was once more 
his own possession. 

That very morning,—so the story 
goes,—the place which Thubber-na- 
Shie had occupied 
field, was but dry, hollow 
while clear, deep well had opened 
the field below it—the only piece 
land, have already mentioned, 
which M‘Cartan had been able save 
from the wreck his former property. 

The Old Woman the Rocks was 
nearly frantic when she heard Mea- 
ley’s death but she have 
some unaccountable reluctance 
near M‘Cartan’s cottage, where the 
body lay. last she came and after 
weeping and wailing over the dead, 
she went over, and kneeling beside the 
sick man— 

“Paddy she said, “it’s 
what doubt your days done! and 
though you think 


woman, troth I’m sorry heart 
see come this with you. But 
have secret tell you, Paddy, 
you only say you'll forgive poor ould 
crathur not long afther you 
this world, troth.” 

Why, what you mane, 
said the other. “Sure, you unfortu- 
nate crathur, you never harmed me.” 

“Och, musha God help you,” said 
Mary. poor child lyin’ 
could that windin’ 

What about her cried Sally, ea- 
gerly. 

“Och, troth, Sally darlint, she’s 
what you never your 
own flesh and blood, Paddy—the child 
your unfortunate Ay, 
troth poor Rose M‘Cartan! God 
merciful her and her infant, this 
blessed day.” 

The dying man half rose from his 
bed, and glared with the eyes death 
his informant. The latter laid her 
hand his aisy, now, 
God bless you, and let say out 
for there’s more nor that tould— 
ay, and worse nor that,—ten one. 
She had the sweet, good mother, 
God had spared her—but the Divil 
took care his own. The desavin’ 
thief that broke your poor Rosy’s 
heart, lived dhrive vou out 
house and home. Ay, and 
here he’s come see you die, acushla,” 
she added, M‘Cullough entered the 
The old man sank back, and 
closed his eyes, the hated object 
approached his bed. 

said the latter, the 
coolest manner possible, I’m sorry 
see you ill.” 

Suppressing his rising anger, Leave 
me, M‘Cullough,” for 
God’s sake leave this house. You 
have done enough, and isn’t worth 
your while disturb the mind 
dyin’ man.” 

Well, but there’s matter,” said, 
“on which must have few mi- 
nutes’ conversation. There lie the 
was not aware the circumstance 
sooner, should have provided for 
the infant—but this unfortunate crea- 
ture, whom appears she was in- 
trusted her mother, wilfully, and 
from what cause cannot imagine, 
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led believe that the child had 
not survived the mother.” 

God forgive you, Mr. M‘Cul- 
lough!” cried the old woman God 
forgive you, that isn’t afeard say the 
likes dyin’ man. desaved you 
about the child! musha! 
afther that now you look- 
in’ me, tell not afeard 
you; and don’t care the worth 
that ould brogue for your dirty mo- 
ney, when poor lyin’ there 
could fornenst eyes. Will you 
deny face, that when tould 
you how became you look afther 
the poor baby, that you axed why 
didn’t dhrown it? Ay, 
sowl! and when the time came that 
the poor mother allowed tell her 
who she was, and what she was, she 
know afore, tould her them 
words and she looks face pi- 
tiful, and she says, Mary, that what 
said? And when tould her again 
that was, and what you thought, she 
Sally, and says, way that 
ity her, ‘God look down 

she says, ‘the time ‘ill come 
when rue them words!’ And may 
come cried the old woman. 
where Thubber-na-Shie 
is, this mornin’.” 

Sally turned from the speaker 
M‘Cullough, with look horror and 
disgust. met her glance and, 
with all his assurance, quailed be- 
neath it. walked over where 
Mealey lay, and after kissing her, 
took out guinea, and laid the 
bed. Sally snatched the gold, 
desecrated the place. 

she cried, take your 
lave the house,” she 
added, she looked over towards 
her father, “lave the house, Mr. M‘Cul- 
lough, for sake, and don’t 
about where Christian’s dyin’.” 

M‘Cullough was willing enough 
comply with this request. 

was day sorrow and mourn- 
ing, and ere had closed Sally was 
fatherless. 

After becoming time had elapsed 
from the occurrence these melan- 
choly events, Johnny and his bride en- 
tered new career, all the gloom 
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which from the recollection 
the past. was enabled, his own 
industry, and the 
ment small farm, consisting the 
memorable field which the well had 
shifted, and portion ground al- 
lowed him his father, struggle 
enough. But there were better days 
store for him and his young wife. 
excited against M‘Cullough, 
when these important circumstances 
were disclosed was alike intense and 
universal. had been hitherto con- 
sidered all his neighbours, mo- 
del morality. had not possessed 
their attachment then, and there was 
indulgence extended now the 
heartless hypocrite, who abandoned his 
own child misery and ruin. The 
occurrence which Mealey’s death 
was attributed, attached degree 
horror his Callous 
his heart was, could not bear 
against the hatred manifested every 
look encountered. The belief that 
his luck was gone,—and frequently the 
wish was father the thought,—tend- 
probably, great degree, bring 
about that consummation. His under- 
takings having been extensive, his 
debts were, course, considerable 
and this opinion, willingly indulged, 
operated the material injury his 
credit. labourer would work for 
him, who could possibly procure em- 
ployment elsewhere. was, all 
intents and purposes, excommunicated 
from the benefits and so- 
ciety. was said, was haunted 
Mealey’s ghost for was sometimes 
seen late night down the fairy- 
well, the margin Lough Fay 
and was probably one those 
nocturnal rambles contracted the 
cold which carried him off last.— 
M‘Cullough had relation claim 
any inheritance. 

The farm having come into Johnny 
Fitzpatrick’s hands, continued 
reside the cottage, while the house 
was suffered fall decay. And 
there beheld it, monument hu- 
man frailty and fairy power. 

rustic historian, having con- 
cluded his narrative, proposed that 
should adjourn the cottage but 
first called the boy within the ruin, 
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and whispering something him, the 
latter turned his little face 

Sure,” said he, Andy, she’s gone 
Dhuhatti, with some broth for Mary 
the Whey.” 

Off, sir,” said the other, giving him 
know but she’s come back?” and off 
the little fellow scampered full 
gallop before us. 

Sally’s eldest boy, your ho- 
nour,” said the like 
the grandfather two beans.” 

had not proceeded half-way 
the cottage when met the boy 
returning, flushed and panting after his 
race. There was expression 
horror his countenance and before 
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BATTLE THE CONSTITUTION 
—this the great truth which would 
desire impressed upon the mind 
every Conservative the empire. 
This should the watchword our 
defence. majority the hustings, 
and our cause and this ma- 
jority can only gain vigilant 
and unceasing attention the 
tries. truth can more plain, 
more self-evident than this; and yet 
strange say, with some few honour- 
able exceptions, maxim political 
action has been completely lost 
sight the friends the consti- 
tution. 

But short time has elapsed since 
had occasion offer the citizens 
Dublin our congratulations the 
triumph they had achieved over those 
who had usurped the representation 
their city. can say with all sin- 
cerity that feel imperative duty 
demands now appeal them 
exert all their energies secure the 
continuance that triumph. There 
subject more important than that 
which addressed them. 
need not pause urge the many con- 
siderations which concur rendering 
thus important. The moral influ- 
ence which belongs the representa- 
tion the capital Ireland makes 
object worth every exertion that 


reached shook his hand to- 
wards companion. 

“Och, Andy,” said, “sure poor 
ould dead 

said Andy. Well, 
God merciful her the ould 
crathur.— We'll not mind Sally, now, 
you plase, sir,” added, turning 
me. mighty distressed, 
know, about the ould but your 
honour wouldn’t scorn poor 
axin’ maybe come the forge 
here, where Jenny give 
you—the hoight any way.” 

said would partake his hospi- 
tality with infinite pleasure,—and 
did. 


THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 


can used; and the efforts our 
opponents, while they ought put 
our corporation inactivity the blush, 
abundantly prove that they are not 
insensible its value, And 
feel that will have done im- 
portant service the cause Pro- 
testantism, our efforts shall, ever 
humble degree, contribute call 
the attention the Protestants this 
city generally the state its regis- 
tration. 

Much, acknowledge, has been 
done—more, more say em- 
phatically, remains done; and 
whether this will done—whether 
the Conservative strength Dublin 
shall brought into full action— 
whether property, intellect and respec- 
tability shall have their fair influence 
our city, depends altogether upon 
the citizens themselves. 

shall first endeavour lay be- 
fore our readers the present state 
the constituency, and then from what 
has been done show what may, 
proper exertion, done. 

the period the last election, 
very little attention had been paid 
the registries the city Dublin— 
since that period, however, committee 
has been operation, for the express 
purpose watching over them. 
the exertions that committee, the 
Protestants are indebted for the posi- 
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tion the constituency, which 
are now able announce—and 
have hesitation adding, that 
that committee are properly supported 
money and exertion the two 
three next registries, the representa- 
tion Dublin will placed for ever 
the bands its Protestant inhabi- 
tants, 

able present our readers with au- 
returns, which they will, 
glance, perceive what has been alrea- 
effected with limited means and 
inadequate support. 

The election took place January, 
1835. the close the poll, the 


Hamilton 2461 2678 
West 2455 Ruthven 2630 


the decision the Committee 
the House Commons votes 
were struck off the poll the Conser- 
vative candidates 297 off that their 
opponents. the close, therefore, 
the investigation, the numbers were 


Hamilton 2388 2381 
West 2382 Ruthven 2333 


Supposing these latter numbers 
represent the state parties the 
constituency the last election, re- 
mains for ascertain what altera- 
tion has been effected since. The fol- 
lowing table will present accurate 
account the number both parties 
registered each session since 


the year 1835. 


Conservatives. Radicals. 


February Sessions 315 
May 688 544 
August do. 188 174 
November 247 110 


1438 887 

824 

sometimes occurs that persons 
already registered appear among the 
claimants placed upon the roll, 
with view obviate any sup- 
posed informality the original notice, 
merely with view swelling the 
obvious that all such cases 
must deducted the apparent 
numbers both sides. now 


proceed exhibit the results the 
three registries the present year, 
What the result the first may be, 
depends, repeat upon the citizens 
themselves. Did proper spirit ani- 
mate the Protestants the city, 
would exhibit majority our side, 
least equal the aggregate 
all the majorites have yet gained. 


Numbers registered 


Conservatives. Radicals. 
Allowed on appeal 27, . . 33 
May 218 | 223—11 re-registered 212 
August 161 | 218-36 re-registered 182 
650 639 
639 


for 

The entire majority gained the 
Conservatives since the last election, 
thus amounts 625 and matter 
demonstration, that there are unre- 
gistered conservative voters, sufficient, 
the very next registry, swell that 
majority three times four times 
its present amount. 

Before, however, pass from our 
tabular abstract, upon the perfect accu- 
racy which our readers may rely, let 
beg their attention this fact, that 
the last registry the only one 
which the Conservatives have been 
left actual That they 
were left, is, say, emphatically 
positive and personal disgrace every 
Conservative possessor unregis- 
tered qualification. 

There has not been single one 
these registries, the results which 
have stated, for which the registration 
Committee had not served upwards 
one thousand notices for individuals 
possessing attachment Protestant 
principles, who yet would not give 
themselves the slight personal trouble 
which was involved attendance 
the sessions; and are certain 
that not exaggerate, when 
say that there are nearly double that 
number entitled the 
franchise, whose qualifications the Com- 
mittee had means ascertaining. 

have words strong enough 
express our sense the 
and wickedness those who profess 
hold Conservative principles, and 
yet keep back such moment the 
present. Whena man talks 
his attachment Conseryative prin- 
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ciples, the first question ask him is, 
you registered your vote and 
the answer the our 
only doubt is, whether should re- 
gard him hypocrite, coward, 
fool. 

While announce, with satisfac- 
tion, the cheering fact, that our regis- 
tries have those our 
opponents 625, will not, 
ought not disguise from our readers, 
that, the present state the consti- 
tuency, cannot regard the victory 
the Conservatives elec- 
when would have combat all 
the tremendous agencies mob 
midation, and exclusive dealing, and 
perhaps the influence Radical 
government—how unscrupulously this 
latter would exercised, the election 
1831 tell. 

Let one then buoy himself 
with the foolish confidence, that 
the exertions that have been already 
made, the representation the city 
secure. Any such confidence both 
mischievous and hollow. 
tomorrow would bring its 
little, very little exertion, may now put 
the triumph Conservatism beyond 
question, perhaps dispute. 

Our object these few observations 
practical one. the name all 
that they hold dear, call the 
Dublin now come 
forward, and aid the Registration Com- 
mittee securing for ever the inde- 
pendence their Every man 
for whom notice served, and who 
will refuse come forward, traitor 
our cause—there use dis- 
guising truth. man will ap- 
plied to, and none will have the excuse 
neglect forgetfulness for his re- 

say that only those who are 
thus applied come forward the 
next registry, the Conservative ma- 
jority will least equal the aggregate 
all the registries obtained within 
the last two years. especially 
upon the higher classes, upon those 
who inhabit our leading squares and 
known, that the fault lies. 
two houses the 
owners about twenty have regis- 
tered their votes; and could 
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over most the places that contain 
the abodes the gentry the city, 
and find the registries present about 
the same evidence zeal and 
tedness the cause Protestantism. 
certuinly not exaggerate when 
say that there are fifteen hundred 
unregistered Protestant householders 
Dublin. 

are confident that are under 
the truth when say, that were the 
Protestant principles 
register their franchises, acces- 
sion fifteen hundred votes would 
gained the Conservative 
There are, however, franchises an- 
other kind, the number votes ac- 
cruing from which not easy 
ascertain, but which might certaiuly 
make least equal addition. 
numerous class—we mean those who 
are claim the freedom 
the city, and who upon taking this out 
qualified vote the provisions 
the reform bill. 

those provisions, not merely the 
rights freemen are preser- 
ved, but also their privileges are secu- 
their Every per- 
son, therefore, who now admitted 
right the freedom the city en- 
titled register voter, provided 
reside within seven miles the 
city. THE UTMOST IMPOR- 
TANCE THAT THIS SHOULD 
STOOD AND ACTED ON, are 
numbers Protestants Dublin and 
its vicinity who could establish in- 
disputable claim their freedom, who 
either from ignorance inattention, 
neglect take the necessary steps. 
with accuracy the number these 
dormant franchises, but are inclined 
believe not over-estimate the 
number persons circumstanced, 
when calculate them one thou- 

must remembered that the 
Radical strength now exhausted 
they can little more future than 
keep their present numbers. Their 
new will barely supply the 
loss they are constantly suffering 
change residence the part 
their voters. Our strength, the 


other hand, has never yet been full 
brought into and think 
have shown clearly the 
overwhelming majority. 
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have left ourselves but short 
space for these observations. few 
words more practical nature, and 
have done. 

the Committee which now at- 
tending the business the registra- 
tion, the Protestants Dublin have 
organ every way worthy their 
confidence and support. The charac- 
ters its members are 
guarantee for the correctness its 
proceedings. When say that the 
present representatives are members 
that committee, say all that 
necessary its recommendation. 

gestion the gentlemen engaged 
attending the registry, would 
strongly urge upon the Committee the 
necessity personal appeal each 
individual for whom notice has been 
served, induce his attendance the 
registry. Butall these matters feel 
may safely leave their own judg- 
ment. are much more our pro- 
per place, when appeal the Pro- 
testant public them ex- 
ertions which feel confident will 
judicious well zealous. 

And this appeal earnestly and 
confidently make. There not Pro- 
testant the city, whose heart did not 


Jane 


burn the disgrace being repre- 
sented O’Connell—let each 
testant now feel that his own indi- 
vidual exertions, depends whether 
ever shall disgraced again. 
these pages meet the eye any 
citizen who possesses unregistered 
qualification, let him lose time 
placing himself position serve 
the cause the constitution—and this 
can most effectually his vote. 
But this not all. Let each Protes- 
tant beeome, his own circle, and 
among his own acquaintance, agent 
for Protestant registration—whenever 
finds the owner unregistered 
franchise, let him use his influence 
bring that person the registry. Let 
this done presently. fic- 
tion for now say that man 
should feel that the issue the next 
election may depend upon his own in- 
dividual exertions. scale 
evenly balanced that the humblest 
amongst cannot tell but may 
the unit that turn it. Let each 
Protestant but feel this truth and 
pledge ourselves that the very next 
registry will complete, this city, the 
extinction the falling that 
once, remembered, were abso- 
lute, because they were unopposed. 


may not perhaps, unadvisable state that the office the Protestant 
Registration Committee the city Dublin No.3, College 
persons are constant attendance, who areauthorised receive subscriptions for 
the purposes the registry—and who will give every information and facility 
persons desiring register their franchises. 


JANE SINCLAIR ; OR, THE FAWN OF SPRINGVALE,—PART II. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


* Author of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


singular fact, but one which 
true, that not only the af- 
fection parents, but that brothers 
and sisters, goes down with greater 
tenderness the youngest the 
family, all other circumstances being 
equal. This universally felt and 
known, that requires further illus- 
tration from home, Jane Sin- 
clair was loved more devotedly con- 
sequence being the most innocent 
and beautiful her father’s 


addition this, however, she was 
cherished with that peculiar sensibility 
attachment which the human 
heart always swayed towards its 
youngest and its last. 

witnessing her father’s tender- 
ness, she concealed her face 
bosom, and wept for some time 
silence, and gentle pressure 
her arms, they encircled 
his neck, intimated her sense his af- 
fectionate indulgence towards her and 
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perhaps could have been understood, 
tacit acknowledgment her own 
unworthiness that occasion re- 
ceive it. 

length, she said, after effort 
suppress her tears, Papa, will 
bed.” 

“Do, and Jane, forget not 
address the Throne God before 
you sleep.” 

did not intend neglect it, 
papa. Mamma, come with me.” She 
then kissed her sisters and bade good 
night William; after which she 
withdrew, accompanied her mother, 
whilst the eyes those who remained 
were fixed upon her with love, and 
pride and admiration. 

“Mamma,” said she, when they 
reached the apartment, “allow 
sleep alone to-night.” 

your mind appears de- 
pressed, darling,” replied her mother. 
Has any thing disturbed you, are 
you really 

quite well, mamma, and not 
all depressed but do, allow 
sleep the closet bed.” 

“No, dear, Agnes will sleep 
there, and you can sleep your own 
usual; the poor girl will wonder 
why you leave her, Jane; she will 
feel lonely, too.” 

But, mamma, would gratify 
very much, least for this night. 
never wished sleep away from Agnes 
before and certain she will ex- 
cuse when she knows prefer it.” 

have objection; only fear you are 
not well you imagine 
all events, Jane, remember your 
father’s advice pray God; and 
remember this, besides, that from 
least, you ought have secrets. 
Good night, dear, and may the Lord 
take care you!” 

She then kissed her with emotion 
sorrow for which she could scarcely 
account, and passed down the room 
wherein the other members the 
family were assembled. 


know not what wrong with 
her,” she observed, reply their 
enquiries. declares she per- 
fectly well, and that her mind not 
all depressed.” 

“In that agree with her,” said 
William “her eye spar- 
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kled with something that resembled 
joy more than depression.” 

“She begged let her sleep 
alone to-night,” the mother; 
“so that you, Agnes, must lie the 
closet bed.” 

“She must, certainly, unwell 
then,” replied Agnes, “or she would 
hardly leave me. Indeed know that 
her spirits have not been good 
late usual. Formerly used 
chat ourselves asleep, but for some 
weeks past she has been quite changed, 
and seldom spoke all after going 
bed. Neither did she sleep well 
latterly she used 

“She is, indeed, delicate flower,” 
observed her father, and very slight 
blast, poor thing, will make her droop 
perhaps into early grave!” 

not speak gloomily, dear 
there her particular case justify 
any such apprehension 

Her health has been always good, 
too,” observed Maria but the fact is, 
love her affectionately that many 
things disturb about her which 
would never feel loved her less.” 

Mary,” said her father, “you have 
few words expressed the true state 
our feelings with respect the dear 
child. shall find her, trust, 
good health and spirits the morning; 
and please the Divine Will, all will 
again well—but what’s the matter 
with you, Agnes 

Mr. Sinclair had, moment before, 
observed that expression thought, 
blended with sorrow, overshadowed the 
face his second daughter. The girl, 
hearing her father’s enquiry, looked 
mournfully upon him, whilst the tears 
ran silently down her cheeks. 

will her,” said she, “and 
stay with her she lets me. Oh, 
papa, why talk early grave for 
her? How could lose her? 
could not—and cannot bear even 
think it.” 

She instantly rose and proceeded 
Jane’s room, but few minutes re- 
turned, saying, found her pray- 
ers, papa.” 

God bless her, God bless 
knew she would not voluntarily neglect 
sacred duty. she wishes 


alone, better not disturb her 
solitude and quiet will doubt con- 
tribute her composure, and pro- 
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bably for this purpose that she wishes 

Afier this the family soon retired 
bed, with the exception Mr. Sinclair 
himself, who, contrary his practice, 
remained for considerable time longer 
than usual. appeared, indeed, 
the shadow some coming ca- 
lamity had fallen upon their hearts, 
that the affection they entertained 
for her was mysteriously deep 

roduce that prophetic sympathy which 
often known operate presen- 
timent sorrow that never 
account for this singular succession 
cause effect, act upon our 
emotions, except probably 

osing that unconscious deve- 
those latent faculties which 
are decreed expand into full growth 
future state existence. this 
may, these loving relatives expe- 
rienced upon that night mood 
mind such they had never before 
known, even when the hand death 
had taken brother and sister from 
among them. was not grief but 
wild kind dread, slight true, but 
distinct its character, and not dis- 
similar that fear which falls upon 
the spirits during one those glooms 
that precede some dark and awful con- 
vulsion nature. Her father remained 
up, have said, longer than the 
rest, and the silence which suc- 
ceeded their retirement for the night, 
his voice could occasionally heard 
deep and earnest supplication. 
was evideut that had recourse 
prayer; and some the expres- 
sions caught from time time, they 
gathered that “his dear child,” and 
“her peace mind” were the object 
the foreboding father’s devotions. 

Jane’s distress, concealing the 
cause ber absence from prayers, 
though acute the moment en- 
quiry, was nevertheless more transient 
than one might suppose from the 
alarming effects produced. Her 
mind was the time state 
tumult and excitement, such she had 
never till then experienced, and the 
novel guilt dissimulation, super- 
inducing her first impression deli- 
berate crime, itself power- 
fully the exulting sense her new- 
born happiness, that both produced 
shock conflicting emotions which 


oung mind, already much ex- 
could not resist. She felt, 
therefore, that strange darkness 
shrouded her intellect, which all 
distinct traces thought, and all me- 
mory the past were momentarily 
lost. Her frame, too, the best but 
slender and much enfeebled the 
receding interview with Osborne, and 
ver present embarrassment, not 
bear against this chaotic struggle 
between delight and was, 
doubt, impossible for her relatives 
comprehend all this, and hence their 
alarm. She was too pure and artless 
suspected concealing the truth; 
and they consequently entertained not 
the slightest suspicion that kind 
but still their affections were aroused, 
and what might have terminated 
ordinary manner, ended that un- 
usual mood have described. 

With scrupulous attention her 
father’s precept, well from prin- 
ciple early and sincere piety, she 
strove reaching her bed-room 
compose her mind prayer, and 
beg the pardon Heaven for her wil- 
ful suppression This was 
task, however, which she was al- 
together unequal. vain she uttered 
words expressive her sorrow, and 
gave language sentiments deep 
there was but one idea, 
but one image her mind, viz. her 
beautiful boy, and the certainty that 
she was the object his love. Again 
and again she attempted pray, but 
still with the same success. was 
purpose she resolved banish 
him from her thoughts, until least 
the solemn act her evening worship 
should concluded for ere she had 
uttered sentence the image 
would return, absolutely mock 
her devotions. this manner she 
continued for some time, striving ad- 
vance with sincere heart heraddress 
heaven; again recommencing with 
similar purpose, and often losing her- 
self those visions that wrapped her 
spirit their transports. length 
she arose, and for moment felt deep 
awe fall upon her. The idea that she 
could not pray, seemed her 
punishment annexed God her 
crime having tampered with the 
love truth, and disregarded her fa- 
ther’s injunctions not violate it, But 
this, also, soon passed away: she lay 
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down, and once surrendered her 
heart and thought and fancy the 
power that passion, which, like the 
jealous tyrant the East, seemed 
this occasion resolved bear vir- 
tue near the heart which sat en- 
throned. Such, however, was not its 
character, the reader will learn when 
proceeds; true love being our 
opinion rather the guardian the 
other virtues than their foe. 

The next morning, when Jane awoke, 
the event yesterday flashed her 
memory with thrill pleasure that 
made start into recumbent 
posture bed. Her heart bound- 
ed, her pulse beat high, and sudden 
sensation hysterical delight rushed 
her throat with transport that 
would have been painful, did she not 
pass out state such panting 
ecstacy and become dissolved tears. 
She wept, but how far did she believe 
the cause her emotion removed 
from sorrow? She wept, yet alas! alas! 
never did tears such delight flow 
from source that drew young heart 
onward greater darkness and deso- 
lation. Weep on, fair girl, thy hap- 
for the day will come when 
thou wilt not able find one tear 
thy misery 

Her appearance the next morning 
exhibited the family symptom 
whatever illness. the contrary, 
she never looked better, indeed seldom 
well. Her complexion was clearer 
than usual, her spirits more animated, 
and the dancing light her eye 
its sparkling that her 
young heart was going the way 
its love rejoicing. Her family were 
agreeably surprised this, especially 
when they reflected upon their anxiety 
concerning her the preceding 
her distress that occasion they 
made not the slightest they 
felt sufficient that the beloved 
their hearts was well, and that from 
the evident flow her spirits there 
existed rational grounds for any 
apprehension respecting her. 
breakfast she sat sewing for some time 
her sisters, but was evident that 
her mind was not sufficiently calm 
permit her formerly sustain 
proper part conversation. Ever 
and anon they could observe the 
singular light which sparkled her 
eyes, with sudden rush joy, that 


her engaged some other 
topie, and this moment when some 
appeal interrogatory herself ren- 
dered such abstracted enjoyment more 
obvious. Sensible, therefore, her 
incompetency yet regulate her 
imagination escape notice, she 
withdrew about hour her own 
there once more give loose 
its indulgence. 

Our readers may perceive that the 
was not very favourable the 
formation firm character. The 
regulation mind imaginative, 
and feelings lively and suscepti- 
ble, required band uncommon skill 
and delicacy. Indeed her case was 
unusual difficulty. the first 
place, her meekness and extreme 
sweetness temper rendered almost 
impossible family where her own 
qualities predominated, find 
deviation from duty which might 
seized upon without harshness 
pretext for inculeating those precau- 
tionary principles that were calculated 
strengthen the weak points which 
her character may 
Even those weak points, the time 
they could termed, were percep- 
tible only the exercise her vir- 
tues, that was matter some 
risk, especially the case one 
young, reprove excess the 
right side, lest doing you checked 
the influence the virtue that accom- 
panied it. Such errors, they can 
called so, when occurring the con- 
duct those whom love, are likely 
call forth any thing but censure. 
naturally supposed, and general 
with too much truth, that time and ex- 
perience will remove the excess, and 
leave the virtue not more than equal 
the demands life upon it. Her 
father, however, was, the reader may 
have found, means ignorant 
those traits the constitution her 
mind from which danger happiness 
might ultimately apprehended 
neither did look them with in- 
difference. truth, they troubled 
him much, and more than one oc- 
casion scrupled not fully express 
his fears their result. was he, 


the reader perceives, who, the even- 
ing her first interview with Osborne, 
gave gloomy tone the feelings 
the family, and impressed them 
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all events more deeply than they other- 
wise would have felt, with vague pre- 
sentiment some unknown evil that 
was befal her. She was, however, 
what termed, the pet the family, 
the centre which all their affections 
turned and felt con- 
scious this, there little doubt that 
the extreme indulgence, and almost 
blameable tenderness which they ex- 
ercised towards her, did imperceptible 
degrees disqualify her from undergoing 
with firmness those conflicts the 
heart, which susceptibility the 
finer emotions rendered her peculiarly 
liable. Indeed among 
errors prevalent life, there 
scarcely one that has occasioned 
more melancholy consequences than 
that carrying indulgence towards 
favourite child too far; and creating, 
under the slightest instances self- 
denial sensitiveness impatience, 
arising from previous habit 
being gratified all the whims and 
caprices childhood youth. The 
fate favourite children life 
almost proverbially unhappy, and 
doubt not that the various lunatic 
receptacles were examined, the ma- 
lady, majority cases, might 
traced excess indulgence and 
want proper discipline early life. 
Had Mr. Sinclair insisted knowing 
from his lips the cause 
her absence prayers, and given 
high moral proof the affection 
bore her, probable that the con- 
sciousness part his being 
cognizant her passion, would have 
kept far within bounds sub- 
mit the control reason instead 
ultimately subverting it. This, how- 
ever, unhappily omitted do, not 
because was all ignorant that 
strict sense duty, and due regard 
for his welfare, demanded 
it; but because her distress, and the 
with which she 
cast herself upon his bosom, touched 
his spirit, and drew forth all the 
tion parent who “loved not 
but too well.” 

Let not readers, however, con- 
demn him too harshly for this, for alas, 
misery, woeful and mysterious pe- 
nalty for father’s weakness. His 


beloved one went before, and the old 
man could not remain behind her; but 


Jane Sinelair or, 


Oct. 


their sorrows have passed away, and 
both now enjoy that peace, which, for 
the last few years their lives, the 
world did not give them. 

From this time forth Jane’s ear listened 
only the music happy heart, and 
her eye saw nothing but the beauty 
that vision which her pure bo- 
som like the star evening some 
limpid current that glides smoothly be- 
tween rustic meadows whose green 
banks the heart charmed into happi- 
ness the distant hum pastoral life. 

Love, however, will not long 
without its object, nor can the soul 
happy the absence its counter- 
part. For some time after the inter- 
view which the passion our young 
lovers was revealed, Jane found solitude 
the same solace her love, that 
human sympathy affliction. The 
certainty that she was now beloved, 
caused her heart lapse into those 
alternations repose and enjoyment 
which above all other states feeling 
nourish its affections. Indeed the 
change was surprising which she felt 
within her and around her. look- 
ing back, all that portion her life 
that had passed before her attachment 
Osborne, seemed dark and without 
any definite purpose. She wondered 
not was only now she lived 
her existence commenced, she 
with her passion, and with only she 
was could cease. Nuture 
wore her eyes new aspect, was 
clothed with such beauty, and breathed 
such spirit love and harmony, 
she only perceived now for the first 
time. Her parents were kinder and 
better she thought than they had before 
appeared her, and her sisters and 
brother seemed endued with warmer 
affections and brighter virtues than 
they had ever possessed. Every thing 
near her and about her ina 
more especial manner this delightful 
the servants were won 
sweetness irresistible—the dogs 
were more kindly caressed, and Ariel— 
her own Ariel was, possible, more 
beloved. 

why—why not love pure 
and exalted this more characteristic 
human attachments? And why 
that affection, exhibited general 
life, rarely seen unstained the 
tint some passion? Love 
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on, fair thy purity and 
The beauty that thou 
seest nature, and the music sends 
forth, exist only thy own heart, and 
the light which plays around thee like 
only the reflection that 
image whose lustre has taken away 
the shadows from thy spirit! 

the mean time the heart, 
said, will, after the repose which must 
follow excitement, necessarily move 
towards that object which seeks 
its ultimate enjoyment. week had 
now elapsed, and Jane began feel 
troubled the absence her lover. 
Her eye wished once more feast 
upon his beauty, and her ear again 
drink the melody his voice. 
was true—it was surely true—and she 
put her long white fingers her fore- 
head while thinking him—yes, yes— 
was true that loved her—but her 
heart called again for his presence, and 
longed tohear more repeat, 
fervid accents eloquence, the enthu- 
siasm his passion. 

Acknowledged love, however, pure 
and honourable minds, places the con- 
duct under that refined sense pro- 
priety, which not only felt 
restraint upon the freedom virtuous 

rinciple itself, but observed with that 
circumspection which considers 
even suspicion stain upon its purity. 
tuous bosom may be, yet decorum 
life violated it, outwork even 
ofthe minor morals surrendered, nor 
any act expression suffered appear 
that might take away from the exqui- 
site feeling what morally essential 
female modesty. For this reason, 
therefore, was that our 
though anxious meet Osborne again, 
could not bring herself walk towards 
her accustomed haunts, lest might 
suspect that she thusindelicately sought 
him out. frequently been there, 
and wondered that never came 
but however deep his disappointment 


her absence, might be, neglect, 


yet consequence their last inter- 
view, not summon courage 
pay had sometimes before 
done, her family. 

Nearly fortnight had now elapsed, 
when Jane, walking one day ina small 
shrubbery that skirted the little lawn 
before her father’s door, received 
note messenger whom she recog- 
nized aservant Mr, 
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The man, after putting into her 
hands, added 

was desired, possible, bring 
back answer.” 

She blushed deeply receiving it, 
and shook much that the tremor 
her small white hands gave evident 

roof the agitation which produced 
her bosom. She read follows 

why that cannot see you? 
absence painful beyond the 

oved with the deep and burning devo- 
tion that do, you would not thus 
avoid me. you not know, and feel, 
that our hearts have poured into each 
other the secret our mutual passion. 
surely, surely, you cannot forget 
that moment—a moment for which 
could willingly endure century 
ain. That thrown charm 
into existence that will render 
whole future life sweet. All that 
may suffer will be, and already soft- 
ened the consciousness that you love 
me. let see cannot rest, 
cannot live without you. beseech 
you, implore you, you would not 
bring down and sorrow— 
you would not wring heart with 
the agony disappointment—to meet 
this evening the same place and 
the same hour before. 
Yours—yours for ever, 

“N. B.—The bearer trustworthy, 
and already acquainted with the secret 
our attachment, that you need not 
and let written one.” 

After perusing this, she paused for 
moment, and felt much embarrassed 
the fact their love being known 
third person, that she could not 
look upon the messenger, while ad- 
dressing him, without shamefacedness 
and confusion. 

Wait little,” she said length, 
will return with 
singular between joy, shame, 
and terror, she passed with downcast 
out the shrubbery, sought her 
own room, and having writing 
materials before her, attempted 
write. was not, however, till after 
some minutes that she could 
herself sufficiently use them. 
she took the pen her hand, some- 
thing like guilt seemed press upon 
her heart—the blood forsook her 
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cheeks, and her strength absolutely left 
her. 

have already been guilty dissimula- 
tion, not direct falsehood 
father, and now about enter 
into correspondence without his 
knowledge.” 

The acuteness her moral sense 
distress, and the impression religious 
sanction early upon mind 
naturally gentle and innocent 
her’s, cast its solemn influence deep 
gloom over the brief history their 
loves. She laid the pen down, and 
covering her face with both hands, 
burst into flood tears. 

“Why it,” she said 
itself with affection for him and that 
snatches pain and melancholy dark- 
ing and evening worship? fear, 
fear, that grace and protection 
have been withdrawn from ever 
since deceived father. But these 
errors,” she proceeded, own, 
and not Henry’s—and why should 
suffer pain and distress because have 
been uncandid others 

Upon this slender argument she pro- 
ceeded write the following reply, 
but still with undercurrent some- 
thing like remorse stealing through 
mind that felt with incredible delicacy 
the slightest deviation from what was 
right, yet possessed not the necessary 
firmness resist what was wrong. 

know that indelicate, and 
very improper—yes, and sinful 
write you—and would not 
so, but that cannot bear think that 
you should suffer pain. Why should 
you distressed, when you know 
that affection for you will never 
change alas! should add, 
can never change. Dear Henry, 
not sufficient for our happiness that 
our love mutual? ought least 
so; and would so, provided 
kept its character unstained any 
deviation from moral feeling duty 
the sight God. You must not 
continue write me, for shall 
not, and can not persist course 
deliberate insincerity those who 
love with much affection. 
will, however, sce you this day, two 
hours earlicr than the time 


Oct. 


your note. could not absent my- 
self from the family without 
risking indirect breach truth, and 

will not think less for writ- 
you, although very wrong 
part. have already wept for 
it, and eyes are even now filled 
with tears but surely will not 
harsh judge upon the conduct 
your own 


Having sealed this letter, she hid 
her bosom, and after delaying 
short time compose her features, 
again proceeded the shrubbery, 
where she found the servant waiting. 
Simple was the act handing him 
the note, yet inexpressibly delicate 
was the tenor that 
the slightest step with 
behind distinct and painful trace 
that the equilibrium 
character finely balanced. With 
abashed face and burning brow, she 
summoned courage, however, give 
it, and was instantly proceeding home, 
when the messenger observed that she 
had given him the wrong letter. She 
then took the right one from her bosom, 
and placing his hands would again 
have hurried into the 

“You not mean, suppose, 
send him back his own note,” observed 
the man, handing her Osborne’s 
spoke. 

“No, no,” she replied, “give 
knew not—in fact was mis- 
She then received 
letter, and hastily withdrew. 


The reader may have observed, that 
long Jane merely 
the affection that subsisted between 
Osborne and herself, matter un- 
connected with any relative associa- 
tion, and one which the heart will 
dwell with delight intrudes 
disturb its serenity, long was the 
contemplation one perfect happi- 
ness, Butthe moment she approached 
her family, found herself the eve 
taking another step its progress, 
such was her almost morbid candour, 
and her timid shrinking from any vio- 
lation truth, that her affection for 
this very reason became darkened, 
she herself snatches melan- 
choly and 
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indeed difficult say whether 
such tender perception good and 
evil characterized all her emotions, 
may not have predisposed her mind 
the unhappy malady which eventually 
overcame whether, the other 
hand, the latent existence the ma- 
lady her temperament may not have 
rendered such perceptions too delicate 
for the healthy discharge human 
duties. 

this may, our innocent and 
beautiful girl equally pitied 
and trust that either case the 
sneers the coarse and heartless will 
spared against character which 
they cannot all events, 
think slightly, and but slightly 
evident, that even the present stage 
her affection, something prophetic 
her calamity, faintly percepti- 
ble degree may, observing mind, 
recognized the vivid and impul- 
sive power with which that affection 
has operated upon her. anything 
could prove this, the fervency with 
which, previous the hour ap- 
pointment, she bent worship before 
God, beseech his pardon for the se- 
cret interview she was about give 
her lover, And other case, 
such impression, full religious 
feeling was, would have prevented 
the subject from acting contrary 
its tendency but here was the re- 
fined dread error, lively even 
acuteness, absolutely 
drawing back the mind from the trans- 
gression moral duty which filled 
with feeling nearly akin 

Jane that day met the family din- 
ner, merely matter course, for 
she could eat nothing. There was, 
independently this, timidity her 
manner which they noticed, but could 
not understand. 

Why,” said her father, you were 
never great eater, Jane, but latterly 
you live, like the chameleon, air. 
Surely your health cannot good, 
with such poor appetite ;—your own 
Ariel eats more.” 

feel health very good, 
but—” she hesitated little, at- 
tempted speak, and paused again 
Although health good,” she 
last proceeded, not, papa,—I 
mean spirits are sometimes better 
than they ever were, and sometimes 
more depressed.” 
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“They are depressed now, Jane,” 


said her 

dont know that, 
deed could not describe present 
state feeling; but think,—indeed 
be. not good, mamma, and 
maybe one day you will all have 
forgive more than you think.” 

Her father laid his knife and fork 
down, and fixing his eyes affectionately 
upon her, said 

child, there something wrong 
with you.” 

Jane herself, who sat beside her mo- 
ther, made reply but putting her 
arms about her neck, she laid her 
cheek her’s, and wept for many 
minutes. She then rose pa- 
roxysm increasing sorrow, and 
throwing her arms about her father’s 
neck also, sobbed out upon the oc- 
casion already mentioned 

Oh, papa, pity and forgive 
your poor Jane, pity her and forgive 
her. 

The old man struggled with his grief, 
for saw that the tears the family 
rendered duty upon him 
firm: nay, smiled after manner, 
and said voice forced good hu- 
mour 

“You are foolish slut, Jane, and 
play upon us, because you know 
pet and love you too much. you 
cannot eat your dinner play, and 
get appetite for tomorrow.” 

She kissed him, and was her ha- 
bit compliance with his slightest 
wish, left the room had desired 
her. 

Henry,” said his wife, “there 
something wrong with her.” 

For time could not speak but 
after deep silence wiped away 
few straggling tears, and replied: 

“Yes! yes! you not see that 
mystery which weighs down heart 
with affliction.” 

“Dear papa,” said Agnes, “dont 
forebode evil for her.” 

It’s mere nervous affection,” said 
William. “She ought take more 
exercise. late she has been 
much within.” 

Maria and Agnes looks 
and for the first time, 
the probable cause flashed simultane- 
ously across their minds. sat 
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beside each other Maria 

the same thing.” 

thinking Jane,” said her 
candid and affectionate sister. 

opinion is,” rejoined Maria, 
“that she attached Charles Os- 
borne.” 

Agnes. “Indeed from many things 
it.” 

dont see any particular harm 
that,” replied Maria. 

“It may very unhappy attach- 
ment for Jane, though,” said 
Only think, Maria, Osborne should 
not return her know Jane, 
would sink under it.” 

return her affection!” replied 
her Where would find an- 
other beautiful, and every way 
worthy 

heaven may think so. But how, 
should never know suspect her 
love for him 

cannot answer that,” said the 
but will talk more about 
by-and-by.” 

Whilst this dialogue went 
low tone, the other members the 
family sat silence and concern, each 
evidently anxious develope the mys- 
tery Jane’s recent excitement 
dinner. length the old man’s eye 
fell upon his two other daughters, and 
said 

this whispering all about? Perhaps 
some you can explain the conduct 
that poor child.” 

But, papa,” said Agnes, you are 
not know our secrets.” 

not, indeed, Aggy? 

retty evident from the cautious tone 
which you and Mary speak.” 

Well, but Agnes right, Henry,” 
said her mother: “to know the daugh- 
ters’ secrets privilege—and yours 
know William’s—if has any.” 

“Upon word, mother, mine are 
easily carried, assure you.” 

papa,” observed Agnes, 
good-humouredly, “that was fall 

“Improbable that you may—you 
baggage,” replied her father, smiling 


Well, and would you not tell 
you did 

“No indeed, sir; should not. 
Perhaps could not, 
certainly, bring myself it. For 
instance, would either modest 
delicate me, and say your 
face, Papa, I’m that case 
the next step, suppose, would 
make you the messenger between us. 
Now would you not expect much, 

apa, told you?” said the arch and 
ively girl. 

Aggy, you are presuming gipsy,” 
replied the old man, joining the 
laugh which she had caused. “Me 
your 

Yes, and steady one you would 
make, sure you would not, 
all events, overstep your instruc- 
tions.” 

That will one quality essentially 
necessary any messenger 
Agnes,” replied her father, the same 
spirit. 

said she, suddenly chang- 
ing her manner, and laying aside her 
gaiety, what said jest myself, 
may seriously true another 
this very family. Suppose Jane” 

exclaimed the old man 
“jmpossible! She but girl!—a 
child 

Agnes, this foolish you,” said 
her sister. “It possible, after all, 
that you are doing poor Jane injustice. 
Papa, Agnes only speaks from suspi- 
cion. are not certain anything. 
was mentioned first, but merely 
from suspicion.” 

“If Jane’s affections are engaged,” 
said her father, tremble think 
the consequences should she experi- 
ence the slightest disappointment. But 
cannot be, Maria,—the girl has too 
much sense, and her principles are too 
well established.” 

What you mean, in- 
quired their mother, tone sur- 
prise and alarm.” 

“Indeed, Agnes,” said Maria, re- 
“it neither fair nor friend- 

poor Jane, bring out story 
Agnes insists, mamma, that Jane at- 
tached Charles Osborne.” 

“It certainly occurred only afew 
moments ago, replied Agnes 
give judgment everything 
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else. And mentioned solely 
prevent our own distress, particularly 
papa’s, with respect the change that 
late visible her conduct 
and manner.” 

Strange say, however, that Mr. 
Sinclair and his wife both repudiated 
the idea her attachment Osborne, 
and insisted that Agnes’ suspicion was 
rash and groundless. 

was impossible, they said, that 
such attachment could exist Jane 
and Osborne had seen too little each 
other, and were both disposition 
too shy and diffident rush preci- 
pitately into passion that usually 
the result far riper years than either 
them had yet reached. 

Mr. Sinclair admitted that Jane was 
girl full affection, and likely 
extremely susceptible, yet was ab- 
surd, added, suppose for mo- 
meut, that she would suffer them 
engaged, her peace mind dis- 
boy, and she herself not 
much beyond sixteen. 

whole range human life and charac- 
ter any observation more true, and 
the same time more difficult un- 
derstood, than the singular infatuation 
parents who have survived their 
own passions,—whenever the prudence 
their children happens called 
question. 

know not whether such fact 
necessary the economy life, 
and the free breathings youthful li- 
berty, but this least clear any 
one capable noting down its ordi- 
nary occurrences, that matter how 
acutely and vividly parents themselves 
may have felt the passion love 
when young, they appear ignorant 
the symptoms that mark its stages 
the lives their children, all 
memory its existence had been ob- 
literated out their being. Perhaps 
this may wisely designed, and 
doubt is; but, alas! its truth isa 
melancholy comment upon the fleeting 
character the only passion that 
charms our early life, and fills the soul 
with sensations too ethereal re- 
tained heart which grosser asso- 
ciations have brought beneath the 
standard purity necessary for their 
existence it. 


Jane, she bent her way the 
place appointment, felt like one 
gradually emerging out darkness 
into light. The scene dinner had 
her moral sense, which, 
the reader already knows, 
vious that perhaps morbidly acute. 
Every step however towards the idol 
her young devotion, removed the 
memory what had occurred 
home, and collected around her heart 
all the joys and terrors that maid- 
diffidence characterize the inter- 
view she was about give her lover. 
rapid lights and shadows which shift 
and tremble across the spirits the 
gentler sex, when approaching hold 
this tender communion with those 
whom they love. Nothing that 
remember resembles the busy working 
the soul such occasions, 
much those lucid streamers which flit 
sweeps delicate light along the 
northern sky, filling with 
beauty and terror, and emitting the 
same time far and almost inaudible 
undertone unbroken music. 

Trembling and fluttering like 
newly-caught bird, Jane approached 
the place meeting and found Os- 
borne there awaiting her. The mo- 
ment saw the graceful young crea- 
ture approach him, felt that 
never then loved her intensely. 
The first declaration their 
ment was made during accidental 
interview, but there feeling 
buoyant confidence that flashes 
from the heart, when, the first con- 
certed meeting love see the ob- 
ject our affection advance towards 
us,—for that deliberate act faith- 
ful heart separates the beloved one, 
imagination, ourselves, and gives 
fulness our enjoyment which melts 
exulting tenderness indescri- 
bable language. Those who have 
doubted the punctuality some be- 
loved girl, and afterwards seen her 
come, will allow that our description 
that rapturous moment not over- 
drawn. 

dear, dear Jane,” exclaimed Os- 
borne, taking her hand and placing 
her beside him, neither knew 
own heart nor the extent its affec- 
tion for you until this meeting. 
what terms shall express—but will 
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not attempt it—I soul 
burns—it burns with love for you, such 
was never felt mortal.” 

“It trust and confidence 
your love that brings here,” she 
more than that—I know your health 
is, the best, easily affected, and your 
spirits naturally prone despondency; 
and feared,” said the artless girl, “that 
feared you might 
suffer pain, and that pain might bring 
ill health again.” 

Jane replied smile and look 
inexpressibly tender. 

am, am!” exclaimed with 
rapture “and now the world—life— 
nothing—nothing can add the ful- 
ness happiness. And your note, 
beloved—the conclusion it— 
your own Jane Sinclair! But you must 

more own and for 
bear it!—shall said he, 
his enthusiastic temperament kindling 
own dearest, this should not last, 
will not consume not 
destroy me? this overwhelming excess 
rapture 

But you must restrain it, Charles 
surely the suspense arising from the 
doubt our being beloved more 

“Yes; but the exulting sense, 
dear Jane, almost oppressive,— 
but rave, rave all delight— 
all happiness! Yes, will prolong 
know what live for.” 

do,” said Jane, low, sweet 
voice, whilst her eye fed upon his 
beauty. “Do not live for you, 
Charles 

His lip was near her cheek she 
spoke then gently drew her 
him, and voice lower, and pos- 
sible more than her own, 
said, Jane, there not something 
inexpressibly affectionate—some wild 
and melting charm the word 

That feeling,” she replied, evi- 
dently softened the tender spirit 
his words, “of which you are better 
judge than can be.” 

“Oh say, dearest, let hear 
you say with your own lips, that you 
will wife.” 

will,” she whispered—and she 


spoke, inhaled the fragrance her 

wife 

Your 

Sweet, and long, was 
the kiss which sealed this sacred and 
entrancing promise. 
sentiment that pervaded their attach- 
ment kept their passion pure, and sel- 
dom have two lovers beautiful, sat 
cheek cheek together, embrace 
guileless and innocent 

Jane, however, withdrew herself from 
his arms, and for few moments, felt 
not even conscious, far was her heart 
removed from evil, that embrace 
under such circumstances was ques- 
tionable, much less 
ing naturally from the tenderness 
their dialogue, seemed rather 
the necessary action arising from the 
eloquence their feeling, than act 
which might incur censure reproof. 
Her fine sense propriety, however, 
could scarcely said have slum- 
bered, for, with burning cheek and 
sobbing voice, she exclaimed, 

Charles, these secret meetings must 
cease. They have involved 
course dissimulation and falsehood 
towards family, which cannot 
bear. You say you love me, and 
know you do, but surely you could not 
esteem, nor place full confidence 
girl, who, gratify either her own af- 
fection yours, would deceive her 
parents.” 

But, dearest girl, you reason too 
Surely almost all who love 
must, the earliest stages their af- 
fection, practise, certain extent, 
harmless deception upon their friends, 
until least their love 
Marriages founded upon mutual at- 
tachment, would otherwise imprac- 
ticable.” 

deception, dear Charles, can 
harmless. cannot forget the pre- 
cepts and virtue, and obedi- 
ence higher law even than his 
own will, which dear papa tanght 
me, and will never more vivlate them, 
even for you.” 

You are too pure, too full truth, 
beloved girl, for this 
cial life carried much dissi- 
mulation, hypocrisy, 
that you will actually unfit live 
it.” 
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Then let die sooner than 
guilty any one them. No, 
dear Charles, not too full truth. 
the contrary, cannot understand 
why that love for you has 
plunged into deceit. more, 
Charles,” she exclaimed, rising up, 
and placing her hand her heart, 
wrong here—why it, will you tell 
me, that our attachment has crossed 
and disturbed devotions God. 
cannot worship God would, and 
do. What his grace 
withdrawn from me? Could you 
love then? Could you love 
Charles, you love 
truth too well, cherish affection for 
not such, but fear sometimes that 

Her youthful lover gazed upon her 
she stood with her sparkling eyes 
fixed upon vacancy. Never did she 


appear beautiful her features were 


kindled into expression which was 
new him—but expression full 
high moral feeling beaming like the 
very divinity truth from her coun- 
tenance, yet overshadowed un- 
settled gloom which gave her whole 
appearance, the power creating both 
awe and admiration the spectator. 

The boy was deeply affected, and 
voice scarcely firm, said soothing 
and endearing accents, whilst took 
her hand his, 

Jane, best beloved, and dear- 
say, what manner can 
compose your mind, relieve you 
from the necessity practising the 
deceit which troubles you much.” 

said she, bending her eye 
those that are dear us. Your sym- 
pathy thrills through whole frame 
with sensation inexpressibly 
delightful. sweet me—for you, 
Charles, are only confident. Dear, 
dear Charles, how longed see you, 
and hear your voice.” 

she made this simple but touch- 
ing admission the power her love, 
she laid her head his bosom and 
wept. “Charles pressed her his 
heart, and strove speak, but could 
not—she felt his tears raining fast upon 
her face. 

length said, pressing his beau- 
tiful one more his beating bosom— 
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“the moment, the moment that cease 
love you, may it, God, 
ast.” 

She rose, and quietly wiping her 
eyes, will go—we will meet 
more—no more secret.” 

Jane,” said her lover, “how 
shall make myself worthy you 
but why,” added, should our love 
tioned our friends. You shall not 
distressed the necessity insin- 
call the simple concealment your 
love for harsh name.” 

But papa,” she said, “he 
good they are all affection- 
ate, they love too much; but 
dear papa, cannot stand with stain 
conscience his presence. Not 
that fear him; but would 
treacherous and would 
tell him all, but cannot. 

sweet girl, let not that distress 
you. Your father shall made 

isclose the secret father, and, 
with proud heart; tell him our af- 
fection.” 

never once occurred creature 
utterly unacquainted with the ways 
the world Jane was, that 
Osborne might disapprove their 
tachment, and prevent boy youth- 
ful, from following the bent his own 
inclinations. 

“Dear Charles,” said she, smiling, 
load their approval will take 
off heart. can then have papa’s 

soothed and composed. can also 
meet each other with their sanction.” 

wife! wife! said Osborne, 
looking her with rapturous gaze 
love and admiration—and carrying 
her allusion the consent their fa- 
milies the period when might 
legitimately give her that 
wife,” exclaimed, “my young, 
beautiful, pure and unspotted wife. 
is—is the day surely 

The beautiful girl hung her head 
moment abashed, then gliding 
timidly towards him, leant upon his 
shoulder, and putting her lips his 
ear, with blush much delight 
husbaud, why should not these 
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words, dear Charles, sweet 
charm heart,as those men- 
tioned are yours. would, but 
éannot add—no, will not suffer it, 
she exclaimed, his attempting, 
the prostration the moment; em- 
brace her. You must not presume 
upon the sincerity affectionate 
Charles, can see each other 
without that are 
doing which, she ex- 
her hand him, atid mo- 
was ber way 

And was the day come when 
éould call her his? Alas! that day 
was never registered the records 
time. 

how deeply beloved was our he- 
roine her family, when her moods 
and state spirits fixed the tone 
their domestic enjoyments and al- 
most influenced the happiness their 
lives. gentle and pure spirit, what 
heart cannot love thee, when those who 
knew thee best gathered their affec- 
tions lovingly around thee, the star 
their hearth—the idol their inner 
shrine—the beautiful, the meek, the af- 
fectionate, and even then, conse- 

uence thy transcendant charms, the 

the early part that even- 
ing, Jane’s spirits, equable and calm, 
hushed great measure the little 
domestic debate which had been held 
dinner, concerning the state her 
affections. The whole family partook 
her cheerfulness, and her parents 
particular, cast several looks trium- 
phant sagacity Maria and Agnes, es- 
pecially the latter. 

Jane,” said her father, the tri- 
umph his heart, you are not aware 
that Agnes love.” 

The good-humoured tone which 
this was spoken, added the utterly 
unsuspicious character the innocent 
being whom the words were ad- 
dressed, rendered impossible for Jane 
suppose that there was any latent 
meaning his observation that could 
levelled herself. truth, there 
was not, for any satire contained was 
directed especially Agnes. There 
are tones voice, the drift which 
effort, however forced ‘or studied, 
can conceal, particularly from those 
who, intimacy and observation, are 
acquainted with them, and with the 


moods mind and shades feeling 
which prompt them. Jane knew in- 
tuitively the which her father 
spoke—and the expression his 
countenance, that the words were not 
served her and replied the 
question, with the same good humour 
which the words were uttered, 

love! Well papa, and 
that not unnatural.” 

“Thank you, Jane,” replied Agnes. 
that’s rebuff worth some- 
thing; and June,” 
anxious still vindicate her own 
gacity with respect her sister, sup- 
pose should love, surely may 
lover, without consulting papa. 

Agnes, you should replied 
her sister, vehemently intercourse 
intercourse without papa’s know- 
ledge, innocent. There de- 
ceit and dissimulation it—there 
treachery it. impossible say 
how gloomily such intercourse may 
end. Only think, dear Agnes,” 
she proceeded, low, but vehement 
and condensed think, 
dear Agnes, what the consequences 
might you such attachment, 
and such clandestine mode con- 
ducting it, should consequence 
your duplicity papa, cause the Al- 
mighty God withdraw his grace from 
you, and that you should thereby be- 
come cast-away—a cast-away! 
think it.” 

Jane, sit beside me,” said Mr. 
are rather too hard upon 
poor Agnes—but, still come, and sit 
beside me. You are own sweet 
own dutiful and candid 
girl.” 

she exclaimed, and without uttering an- 
word she arose, and rushed out 
the room. minute, however, 
she returned and approaching 
him Papa, forgive me, will 
bless me, and bid good night. 
Mamma, bless you too, 
poor Jane, and all love 
more than you ought. not think 
that unhappy—do not think it. 
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She then passed out the room, 
and retired her own apartment, 

When she was gone, Agnes, who sat 
beside her father, turned him, and 
leaning her upon his breast, burst 
into bitter tears. 

Papa,” she exclaimed, believe 
you will now admit that have 
the victory. sister’s peace mind 
happiness gone for ever, Un- 
less Osborne either now is, becomes 
time attached her, know 
what the consequences may be.” 

will well for Osborne, all 
events, has not practised upon her 
granting that the suspicion 
But the truth is, don’t think Osborne 
has any thing with her feelings. 
merely some imaginary trifle that 
she has got into her foolish little head, 
poor Don’t distress yourself, 
ther—you know she was always over- 
scru Even the most harmless 
fib that ever was told, crime her 
eyes. wish, for part, she had 
little wholesome wickedness 
don’t mean that, sir, very unfa- 
vourable light,” said reply 
look severity from his father, but 
wish she had some leaning error 
about her. She would, one sense 
least, the better for it.” 

shall see,” said his father, who 
evidently spoke deep distress 
mind, shall consider the course 
the evening what ought done,” 

Better take her gently,” ob- 
served her mother, wiping away tear, 
gentleness and love will make her tell 
any thing—and that there something 
her mind one can doubt.” 

have her distressed, 
dear,” replied her father. cannot 
much importance think after 
all—but whatever may be, her own 
candid mind will give forth sponta- 
neously. know child, and will 
answer for her.” 

Why then, papa, are you much 
distressed, you think import- 
ance asked Maria. 

finger ached, would dis- 
tress me, child, and you know it.” 

Why, she and Osborne have had 
opportunity being together, out 
the eyes the family,” observed 
William. 

That’s more than you know, Wil- 


liam,” said Agnes; “she has often 
walked out.” 

But she always did so,” replied her 
mother. 

would never meet him pri- 
vately,” said her father, firmly, that 

That, papa,” returned Agnes, 
afraid, precisely what she has 
done, and what now distresses her. 
And sure that whatever wrong 
with her, explanation will had 
from herself. Though kind and 
tionate ever, she has been very 
with and Maria late—and indeed, 
has made point keep aloof from 
us. Three four times spoke her 
about introduce some seeret 
own, but she always under some pre- 
tence other left me. had not 
thought Osborne the time, nor 
guess what troubled her—but 
something saw father 
sighed deeply, and, clasping his hands, 
uttered silent ejaculation heaven 
her behalf. That true,” said he, 
itis now the hour evening worship 
let knee] and remember her trouble, 
the poor child, whatever may be.” 

Had not better call her down, 
papa,” said Agnes, 

Not this evening,” replied, 
this evening—she too much 
turbed, and will probably prefer pray- 
ing 

The old man then knelt down, and 
after the usual form evening worship, 
uttered solemn and affecting appeal 
upon her behalf, Him, who can pour 
balm upon the wounded spirit, and say 
untothe weary and heavy laden, Come 
unto me, and will give you rest,” 
But when went words more 
particularly her state 
mind, mention, and plead for 
youngest,” and “their dearest,” and 
“their best beloved,” his voice became 
tremulous, and moment paused, 
but the pause was filled the sob- 
bings those who loved her, and espe- 
cially the voice that affectionate 
sister who loved her most—for 
them all, Agnes only wept aloud. 
length the prayer was concluded, and 
rising with wet eyes, they per- 
ceived that the beloved object their 
supplications had glided into the room, 
and joined their worship unperceived. 
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Jane,” said her father, 
did not know you were with us.” 

She made immediate reply, but, 
after moment’s apparent struggle, 
went over, and laying her head upon 
his bosom, sobbed Papa, your 
has overcome will tell you 

“Soul truth and candour,” ex- 
claimed the old man, clasping her 
his bosom, heroic child! knew she 
would it, and said so. out 
now, and ourselves. Dar- 
ling, dont distressed. you feel 
difficulty will not ask hear it. 
perhaps you would rather mention 
your mamma.” 

“No—to you papa—to you—and 
you will not harsh upon me, 
weak girl, and have done very wrong.” 

was indeed beautiful thing 
see this fairand guiltless penitent leaning 
against her indulgent father’s bosom, 
which her blushing face was hid, and 
disclosing the history attachment 
pure and innocent ever warmed 
the heart youth and beauty. Ohno 
wonder, thou sweetest and most artless 
human beings, that when the heavy 
blight reason came upon thee, and 
thou disappearedst from his eyes, that 
the old man’s spirit became desolate 
and his heart broken, and that said 
after thy dissolution every word 
vain—I cannot stay. hear her 
voice calling me—she calls me, 
beautiful—my pride—my child—my 
child—she calls me, and cannot stay.” 
Nor did long. 

none else did her father that 
night reveal the purport this singu- 
lar disclosure, except Mrs. Sinclair 
herself—but the next morning before 
breakfast, the secret had been made 
known the rest. All trouble and 
the conduct they should 
pursue, were removed consequence 
intention ask his father 
sanction their attachment, and until 
the consequence that step should 
known, nothing further their part 
however, they were not permitted 
remain long suspense, for ere two 
o’clock that day, Mr. Osborne had, 
the name his son, proposed for the 
hand our fair girl, which proposal 
need scarcely say was instantly and 
joyfully true, their im- 


mediate union was not contemplated. 
Both were much too youthful and in- 
experienced undertake the serious 
duties married life, but was ar- 
ranged that Osborne, whose health, be- 
sides, was not sufficiently firm, should 
travel, see the world, und strengthen 
his constitution the genial air 
warmer and more salubrious climate. 

Alas! why that the sorrows 
love are far sweeter than its joys? 
not mean say, that our young 
hero and heroine, may presume 
call them, were insensible this 
lapse serene delight which now 
opened upon them. No—the 
ness they enjoyed was indeed such 
few taste such world this is. 
Their attachment was now sanctioned 
all their mutual friends, and its pro- 
gress was unimpeded any scruple 
arising from clandestine intercourse, 
breach duty. But, with secrecy 
passed away those trembling snatches 
unimaginable transport which 
state permitted love has ever yet 
known. The stolen glance, the pass- 
ing whisper, the guarded pressure 
the soft white hand timidly returned, 
and the fearful rapture the hurried 
alas !—and alas! for the 
memory 

Time, passed, and the preparations 
necessary for Osborne’s journey were 
fact nearly One day, 
about fortnight before his departure, 
and Jane were sitting little ozier 
summer-house Mr. garden, 
engaged more tender 
than usual, for each felt their love deep- 
and their hearts sink the hour 
separation approached them. Jane’s 
features exhibited such singular union 
placid confidence and melancholy, 
gave something Madonna-like and 
divine her beauty. Osborne sat, 
and for long time gazed upon her 
with silent intensity rapture for 
which could find words. 
length exclaimed reverie— 

will swear may swear it.” 

Swear what, Charles 

“That the moment see girl more 
beautiful, cease write you 
will cease love you.” 

The blood instantly forsook her 
cheeks, and she gazed him with won- 
der and dismay. 

What, dear Charles, you 
mean 
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exclaimed, wildly clasping her his 
earth heaven itself beautiful 
—that, own ever dearest, 
meaning.” 

The confidence her timid and lov- 
ing heart was instantly restored—and 
she said smiling, yet with tear strug- 
gling through her eyelid, believe 
am—I think beautiful. know 
they call the Fawn Springvale, 
because gentle.” 

The angels are not gentle, nor 
pure, nor innocent you are, 
unwedded wife.” 

glad am,” she replied 
“and glad, too, that beauti- 
ful—but all your account, and 
for your sake, dear Charles.” 

The fascination—the power such 
innocence, and purity, and love, utterly 
overcame him, and wept transport 
upon her bosom. 

The approach her sisters, how- 
ever, and the liveliness Agnes, soon 
changed the character their dialogue. 
For hour they ran and chased each 
other, and played about, after which 
Charles took his leave them for the 
evening. Jane, usual, being the last 
parted from, whispered him, 
went— 

Charles, promise me, that future 
you wont repeat—the—the words you 
used the summer-house.” 

What words, love 

You remember—about—about— 
what you said you might swear—and 
that, that case, you would cease 
love me.” 

dearest, should promise 
you this 

Because,” she said, low sweet 
whisper, “they disturb when think 
them—a slight thing makes heart 
sink.” 

You are foolish, sweet girl—but 
promise you, shall never again use 
them.” 

She bestowed hima look and smile 
that were more than sufficient com- 
pensation for this and after again bid- 
ding him farewell, she tripped lightly 
into the 

From this onward, until the day 
their separation, the spirits our 
young lovers were more and more 
overcast, and the mirthful intercourse 
confident love altogether 


Their communion marked 
despondency and tears, for the most 
part shed during their confidential in- 
terviews with company 
they were silent and dejected, and ever 
their eyes met long and loving 
glances, they could scarcely repress 
their grief. Sometimes, indeed, Jane 
being spoken to, after considerable 
silence, would attempt vain reply, 
her quivering voice and tearful eyes 
affording unequivocal proof the sub- 
ject which engaged her heart. Their 
friends, course, endeavoured con- 
sole and sustain them bothj sides 
and frequently succeeded 
them into childlike resignation 
the necessity that occasioned the 
dreary period absence that lay be- 
fore them. These intervals patience 
however, did not last long the spirits 
lovers were, indeed, dis- 
quieted within them, and the heart 
each drooped under the severest 
all calamities—the pain loss for 
that object which dearest its af- 
was arranged that, the day 
Charles’s departure, Os- 
orne’s family should dine Mr. Sin- 
clair’s for they knew that the afflic- 
tion caused their separation would 
render necessary that Jane, that 
occasion, should under her own 
roof, and near the attention and aid 
her friends. Mr. Osborne almost re- 
gretted the resolution which had 
come sending his son travel, for 
feared that the effect absence 
from the fair girl whom was 
deeply attached, might possibly coun- 
the benefits arising from more 
climate; but had 
already engaged the services able 
and experienced tutor, who two 
three previous occasions had been over 
the Continent, expected, reasonably 
enough, that novelty, his tutor’s good 
sense, and the natural elasticity 
youth would soon efface sorrow 
general transient, and due time 
restore him his usual spirits. 
consequently adhered his resolution 
—the day departure was fixed, and 
arrangements made for the lovers 
Jane Sinclair, from the period when 
Osborne’s attachment and her’s was 
known and sanctioned their friends, 
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never slept night from her beloved 
sister Agnes nor had any other per- 
son living, not even Osborne himself, 
such opportunity Agnes had 
registering the records sisterly 
heart faithful transcript her 
love. 

the night previous their leave 
taking, Agnes was astonished the 
coldness her limbs, and begged her 
allow additional covering put 
upon the bed. 

“No, dear Agnes, no; only 
one favour—do not speak 
leave heart its own sorrows—to 
its own misery—to its own despair 
for, Agnes, feel presentiment that 
shall never see him aguin.” 

She pressed her lip against Agnes’ 
cheek when she had concluded, and 
Agnes almost for 
hitherto glowing and warw, felt hard 
and cold marble, 

Osborne, who for some 
had spent almost every day Mr. 
Sinclair’s, arrived the next morning 
ere the family had concluded 
Jane immediately left the table, for she 
had tasted nothing but cup tea, 
and herself beside him the 
sofa, looked mournfully 
face for more than minute she then 
caught his hand, and placing between 
gazed upon him again, and smiled. 
The boy saw once that the smile 
was smile misery, and that the 
agony separation was likely 
too much for her bear. The con- 
that moment between them both 
was remarkable. She pale, cold, and 
almost abstracted from the perception 
the deep carmine youth and ap- 
parent health—his eye well 
sparkling with light which the mere 
beauty early life never gives, Alas, 
poor things! little did they, those 
whom they were very dear, im- 
agine that, they then gazed upon 
each other, each bore lineaments 
beautiful the symptoms the respec- 
tive maladies that were lay 
low. 

wish, Jane, you would try and 
get your spirits, love, and see and 
entertaining poor Charles, this 
the last day with you.” 

She looked quickly her mother— 


mean for while, dear, until after 
his return from the 

no, not the last, Charles,” she said— 
“yet know not how is—I know not; 
but sometimes, indeed, think is— 

paleness more deadly spread over 
her face and with gaze mute and 
undying devotion she 
hands, and should 
the last—the 


not think you were foolish 
weak girl, Jane,” said William, 
“us cast down, merely because 
Charles taking skip the Con- 
tinent get mouthful fresh air, 
aud back again. Why, know them 
that the Continent four times 
year transact business—a 
fellow, the way, that has been pay- 
ing his addresses lady for the last 
six seven years. wish you saw 
them part, did—merely hearty 
shake the hand— good by, Molly, 
take care yourself till see you 
and, Simon, don’t 
forget the shawl and the whole thing’s 
over, and more about it.” 


There was evidently something 
these words that jarred upon spirit 
such natural tenderness 
While William was repeating them, 
her features expressed feeling 
much inward and when had 
she up, and seizing 
both his hands, said, tone meek 
and earnest supplication 

William dear, not, not 
not consolation—it distress,” 

Dear Jane,” said the good-natured 
brother, once feeling his error, par- 
don me, was wrong; there re- 
semblance the cases—I only wanted 
raise your spirits.” 

“True, William, true; ought 
thank you, and thank you.” 

Whilst this little incident took place, 
Mr. Sinclair came over and sat beside 
Charles. 

Yousee, dear Charles,” said he, 
“what heavy task your separation 
from that poor girl likely prove. 
Let beg that you will firm 
possible, and sustain her cheerful 
play spirits, you can command 
them. violence your own heart 
for this one day for her sake.” 
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will firm, sir,” said Osborne, 
her,” proceeded, choking voice, 
“look her, and then ask yourself 
why should firm 

Whilst spoke, Jane came over, 
and seating herself between her father 
and him, said 

you will stay with and 
Charles this day, and support us. You 
know, papa, that but weak, 
weak girl; but when wrong 
thing, feel very penitent—I cannot 
rest.” 

“You never did wrong, 
said Osborne, pressing his lips her 
cheek, you never did wrong.” 

“Papa, says did not much 
wrong yet one time did not think 
myself; but there thing presses 
upon Papa,” she added, turn- 
ing abruptly him, “are there not 
such things this life judgments 
from heaven 

“Yes, dear, upon the wicked 
who, deep crimes, provoke the jus- 
tice the Almighty but the ways 
God are mysterious, and the inno- 
cent often suffer whilst the guilty 
escape, that never almost hazard 
upon individual cases.” 

But there are cast-aways 

Yes, darling but here Charles 
‘anxious take you out walk. With 
such prospect happiness and affec- 
tion before you both, you surely 

“Well, can see why you evade 
question,” she replied; but she 
abruptly, us, papa, bless 
us. She knelt down, 
Charles gently upon his knees also, 
and joining both hands together, bent 
her head receive the 
tion. 

Oh, mournful 
was her loveliness, she knelt down 
before the streaming eyes her family 
Magdeline beauty, without her 
guilt. 

The old man, deeply moved the 
distress the interesting pair then bent 
before him, uttered short prayer suit- 
able the after which 
blessed them both, and again recom- 
mended them the care heaven, 
terms touching and beautiful sim- 
plicity. His daughter seemed relieved 


this, for, after rising, she went 


her mother and said 


are going walk, mamma. 
must endeavour keep spirits 
this day, for poor Charles’s sake.” 

love, do,” said her mother, 
that’s good girl. Let see how 
cheerful and sprightly be; and 
think, dear, the days that are 
before you and Charles yet, when 
you'll live love and affection, sur- 
rounded and cherished both your 
families.” 

Yes, yes,” said she, often think 

Saying which, she took 
arm, and the young persons all went 
out together. 

Jane’s place, that evening, was Os- 

borne’s side, had been with some- 
thing like faint clinging terror dur- 
ing the whole day. She spoke little, 
and might said rather respond 
all uttered, than sustain part 
the dialogue. Her distress was 
suredly deep, but they knew not then, 
nor any means suspected how 
ful was its character the remote 
and hidden depths She 
sat with Osborne’s right hand between 
her’s, and scarcely for moment ever 
took her sparkling eyes off his counte- 
nance. Many times was she observed 
mutter herself, and her lips fre- 
quently moved she had been 
speaking, but words were uttered, 
nor any sense her distress 
Once, only, the course the even- 
ing, were they startled into hush 
terror and dismay, single short 
laugh, uttered loud 
that pause followed it, and, with 
one consentaneous movement, they 
all assembled about her. Their ap- 
however, seemed bring 
herself, for with her left hand 
she wafted them away, saying, Leave 
us—leave us—this day sorrow 
us—the day will end, but when, 
when, alas, will the sorrow? Papa, 
some will need your prayers now 
—the sunshine Jane’s life over— 
Iam the Fawn Springvale more 
—my time with the holy and affec- 
tionate flock whom was and 
may with you day, were, 
the next come and Jane gone for 
ever.” 


his will never leave 
er.” 

The boy’s tears fell rapidly upon 
pale cheeks,and feeling them she 
looked and smiled. 

The sobbings the family were 
loud, and bitter were the tears which 
the tender position the young and 
beautiful pair wrung from the eyes 
that looked upon 

Your health, boy,” said his fa- 
ther, “my beautiful and only boy, ren- 
ders necessary that you should go. 
but for time, Jane dear, 
daughter, boy’s beloved, only 
for him leave you for lit- 
tle, and will return confirmed 
health and knowledge, and worthy 
dear, dear girl, your’s for ever.” 

“My daughter,” said Mr. Sinclair, 
once good and obedient, and she 
will now whatever her own papa’s 

papa, name it,” said she, 
still smiling. 

Suffer Charles go, darling— 
and not—oh! take his de- 
parture much heart.” 

“Charles, you must go,” said she. 
the wish your own father 
and mine—but above all, the 
wish your own—you cannot, you 
must not gainsay him. What love 
can prosper which founded dis- 
deceit? You know the 
words you once loved well re- 
peat—I will repeat them now—you 
must, you will not surely refuse the 
request your own Jane Sinclair. 

boy seemed for some time ir- 
resolute, but length clasped her 
his arms, and, again, said, vehe- 
ment burst tenderness 

No, father, heart resolved, 
will never leave her.—It will kill me, 
will lay early grave, and 
you will have son look upon.” 

But you will see the heroic exam- 
ple that Jane will set you,” said Mr. 
Sinclair, she will shame you into firm- 
ness, for she will now take leave 
once and see then you love 

you say you do, whether 
will not respect her far follow 
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bid Charles fare- 
well.” 

This was, perhaps, pressing her 
strength too far; all events, the in- 
junction came unexpectedly, that 
pause followed it, and they waited 
with painful expectation see what 
she would do. For upwards mi- 
nute she sat silent, and her lips moved 
she were communing with herself. 
length she rose up, and stooping 
down kissed her lover’s cheek, then, 
taking his hand before between 
her’s, she said voice astonish- 
ingly calm 

Charles, farewell—remember that 
your Jane Alas!” she 
added, weak and feeble—help 
out the room.” 

Both her parents assisted her leave 
it, but, reaching the door, she drew 
back involuntarily, hearing Os- 
borne’s struggles detain her. 

she said, with look inex- 
pressibly wo-begone and suppliant— 
Mamma 

“Sweet child, what it?” said 
both. 

take one last look him 
—it will the last—but 
trust, the last act duty you 
both.” 

She turned round and gazed upon 
him for some time—her features, she 
looked, dilated into expression 
delight. 

not,” said she, low placid 
whisper, while her smiling eye still 
rested upon not beauti- 
ful? Oh! yes, beautiful—he 
beautiful.” 

is, darling—he is,” said both— 
come away now—come away—be onl 
firm girl and all will soon 

“Very, very beautiful,” said she, 
low contented voice, with- 
out any further wish remain, she ac- 
companied her parents another room. 

uch was their leave-taking—thus 
did they separate. Did they ever 
meet 

Our story shall close next month, 
and then the reader will know. 


